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H. L. MENCKEN AND CATHOLICISM 


By I. J. SEMPER 


E are told that as a young boy 

St. Thomas Aquinas was for- 
ever confronting his Benedictine 
teachers of Monte Cassino with the 
As a 
man St. Thomas answered the 
question himself in the Summa 
Theologica, which in the English 
translation runs to twenty-two vol- 
umes, each averaging three hun- 
dred pages. In his latest book, 
Treatise on the Gods, H. L. Mencken 
attempts to answer the same ques- 
tion but, unlike St. Thomas, who 
after twenty years of labor ex- 
claimed, “The highest knowledge 
which we can have of God in this 
life is to know that He is above all 
that we can think concerning Him,” 
Mr. Mencken modestly confines 
himself to one volume of three hun- 
dred and sixty-four pages, observ- 
ing on page two that the question 
“is quite simple at bottom.” Reli- 
gion may be quite simple at bot- 
tom, but we must take Mr. Menck- 
en’s word for it. Far from being al- 
lowed to touch bottom in his book, 


question: “What is God?” 


we are conducted at a terrific gal- 
lop, up hill and down dale, with a 
dip here and a dab there, over the 
crust of a dozen different sciences, 
including theology, dogmatic, mor- 
al, pastoral and mystical, mythol- 
ogy, comparative religion, patrol- 
ogy, hagiology, symbolism, canon 
law, biblical criticism, church his- 
tory, religious psychology, hymnol- 
ogy, and even “the hortatory litera- 
ure of the Church.” 


Mr. Mencken’s treatment of reli- 
gion, as was to be expected, is 
crude, superficial, highly impres- 
sionistic, and at times blasphemous, 
and yet we believe that his treatise 
possesses an interest and value for 
Catholic apologists. For one thing, 
the case against religion stands re- 
vealed as shaky and full of holes, 
even when presented by a man well 
qualified by temperament and train- 
ing, a clever and versatile popular 
debater, a diligent reader of anti- 
religious literature, an out-and-out 
skeptic, an avowed disciple of 
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Thomas Huxley and Friedrich Nie- 
tzsche, and a panegyrist of Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Diderot. And there 
can be no question that Mr. 
Mencken extends himself to the ut- 
most. He lays down a deadly bar- 
rage of high explosives, tear-bombs, 
and poisonous gas; he charges with 
all his wonted gusto and cocksure- 
ness; he gives no quarter and asks 
for none. H. L. Mencken against 
the gods,—it’s all very dashing with 
thrills galore, but the plain truth is 
that Mr. Mencken, in vulgar par- 
lance, has bitten off more than he 
can chew. Only an immature mind 
will swallow arguments which are 
neither new nor novel, which are 
based in large measure on pet prej- 
udices and dubious authorities, and 
which have been answered time and 
time again by popular Catholic 
writers like G. K. Chesterton, James 
J. Walsh, and the late Sir Bertram 
C. A. Windle. Nothing, for in- 
stance, could be more illuminating 
than to read Mr. Mencken’s book in 
the light of G. K. Chesterton’s The 
Everlasting Man, which, although 
published in 1925, has all the ear- 
marks of being written with the sole 
purpose of refuting the Treatise on 
the Gods. Chesterton anticipated 
the Menckenian challenge that man 
is nothing more than an animal and 
that Christ is nothing more than a 
man, with the counter thesis that 
the creature called man and the 
man called Christ are strange and 
unique. 

But Mr. Mencken’s book is not 
merely an attack on religion in gen- 
eral. It is also a handy manual of 
stock arguments advanced from 
time immemorial against the claims 
of the Catholic Church, and as such 
it will sweeten the labors of our 
busy Catholic apologists. It is true 
that Mr. Mencken admires Catholi- 
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cism secundum quid et relative. In 
his scale of values Christianity is 
superior to all other cults, past and 
present, because “it is full of lush 
and lovely poetry,” the Bible being 
without question “the most beauti- 
ful book in the world.” As com- 
pared with “the voluptuous Roman 
lure,” Protestantism is nowhere. 
Its founder was “cocksure, dictato- 
rial, grasping, self-indulgent, vulgar 
and ignorant”; its theologians are 
“appalling”; it possesses absolutely 
no attraction for the intelligent man 
—“not even beauty, not even the 
charm of honest devotion, not even 
the romantic dignity of the ancient 
and honourable.” But all this is by 
way of comparison; fundamentally 
there is no difference between Chris- 
tianity and other religions, or be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. Mr. Mencken drives his point 
home in the following passage: 
“What the Bakua medicine-man 
seeks to accomplish by rattling 
stones in a cocoanut-shell, or the 
Tibetan lama by whirling his 
prayer-wheel, or the Yakut shaman 
by going into a sweat-bath, or the 
Crow Indian devotee by chopping 
off a finger is precisely what the 
Pope seeks to accomplish by saying 
Mass in St. Peter’s.” 

It is patent, however, that Mr. 
Mencken regards Catholicism as his 
most formidable antagonist. The 
Pope bulks much larger in his pages 
than the Bakua medicine-man and 
his picturesque confréres. In fact 
there is hardly a chapter in which 
Mr. Mencken does not train his 
heavy artillery on the Church,—a 
high compliment indeed. Theoret- 
ically, he sees only a difference of 
degree between Catholicism and all 
other creeds; practically and indi- 
rectly, he bears witness to a differ- 
ence of kind. 
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II 


In the first half of his treatise, 
Mr. Mencken deals with the nature, 
origin, evolution, and varieties of 
religion. He'begins with a defini- 
tion. Religion is magic, that is, a 
device by which man appeals to 
pretended or supposed supernatural 
powers. It was invented in prehis- 
toric times by the Dawn Man, as a 
defense mechanism against fear. 
When the Dawn Man began to 
think, he also began to fear, and 
out of that fear religion or magic 
was born. To explain the Dawn Man, 
Mr. Mencken falls back upon mate- 
rialistic evolution in its crudest 
form. In this he is logical; to ad- 
mit that higher wisdom is mani- 
fested in created and evolving na- 
ture would be to surrender his posi- 
tion all along the line. Later in his 


book, he taunts Catholics for 
“speaking of evolution in their col- 


leges, not as an established fact, but 
only as a sort of surmise.” Surely, 
benighted Catholics may be par- 
doned for maintaining an attitude 
of watchful waiting, when the emi- 
nent non-Catholic Plumian Profes- 
sor of Astronomy in the University 
of Cambridge, A. S. Eddington, 
M.A., LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., only re- 
cently declared that he does not ac- 
cept evolution as the answer to the 
question of man’s origin, and that 
the roots of man are in an order of 
things other than that of animal an- 
cestry. But of A. S. Eddington, 
more anon. Mr. Mencken, of 
course, is far too clever to dwell on 
the particular brand of evolution 
which he accepts as an established 
fact. For a clear statement of it in 
all its charming naiveté, we must 
go to a pseudo-scientific treatise like 
Albert Edward Wiggam’s The New 
Decalogue of Science, in which we 
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read: “If you accept with me the 
simple, common-sense explanation 
as to how man was first ‘created,’ 
namely, the theory of evolution, it 
is perfectly evident that at one 
time man had scarcely more brains 
than his anthropoid cousins, the 
apes. But, by kicking, biting, fight- 
ing, outmaneuvering and outwitting 
his enemies, and by the fact that 
the ones who had not sense and 
strength enough to do this were 
killed off, man’s brain became enor- 
mous and he waxed both in wisdom 
and agility if not in size and mor- 
als.” Evolution, like religion, is 
quite simple at bottom. 

Mr. Mencken, having raised the 
curtain on the Dawn Man, admits 
that we know nothing positive con- 
cerning what happened to him. 
We can only guess how religion 
was invented, and here Mr. Menck- 
en is at his best. His hypothetical 
reconstruction of the scene—the 
prehistoric tribe driven to the 
mountain top by an ever rising 
flood; the extremity of fear to which 
all are reduced, including the Old 
Man, a character whom Mr. Menck- 
en has borrowed from H. G. Wells; 
the brave fellow who belabors the 
waves with a club and who, when 
they begin to recede the next morn- 
ing, becomes the first priest—is one 
of the most exhilarating excursions 
in the realm of pure fancy to be 
found in all literature. All this is 
high art but it is not science. Just 
how far the opening chapter on the 
origin of religion falls below the 
austere standard which Mr. Menck- 
en sets in his Preface, namely, to 
examine religion in a “scientific 
spirit,” may be gauged from the 
fact that he is compelled to sprinkle 
his pages with unscientific locutions 
like the following: “the chances 
are,” “thus it appears,” “doubtless,” 
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“no doubt,” “it goes without say- 
ing,” “we may assume,” “one may 
fancy,” “one may be sure,” “one can 
easily imagine,” “I suggest,” “I sus- 
pect,” “I daresay,” and the prize 
winner of all,—“Primitive man 
must have been much like that.” 
When Mr. Mencken proceeds to 
explain how religion developed a 
professional technique, he is on the 
surer ground of pseudo-science. To 
account for “the accretions of lit- 
urgy and ceremonial,” he analyzes 
dreams, ghosts, and grave-offerings; 
he tracks wild myths to their native 
lair; he studies “the thinking of 
very young children” (behavioristic 
type preferred); and, above all, he 
leans heavily upon works specializ- 
ing in the psychology of “the sim- 
ple savages of those days.” He de- 
votes much space, for instance, to a 
goddess called the Earth Mother, 
who swallowed the moon-goddess, 


whose symbol was the sacred cow, 
and from whom “the Virgin Mary, 


in all probability, descends.” But 
alas and alack, the poor little Earth 
Mother was a fragile fairy who 
could not stand competition. As 
soon as mankind became sex-con- 
scious, the Sun-God, whose symbol 
was the phallus, spelled her down, 
so to speak, and went to the head of 
the class in the pantheon. 

Mr. Mencken shows that the 
myths were invented and then he 
labors mightily to prove that every- 
thing in Christianity was borrowed 
from the myths. The dogmas of 
Original Sin, the Virgin Birth and 
the Trinity, are from the East. The 
Crucifixion is a repetition of a rite 
that was practiced in ancient Baby- 
lon long before Christ was born. 
Heaven and Hell traveled to Europe 
from India via Persia. The ideal of 
chastity is “mainly Persian and In- 
dian, and more directly Egyptian.” 
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Immortality, sacrifice, sacraments 
and miracles,—all belong to “the 
common stock of religious ideas of 
the Near East.” And so it goes—. 
comparative religion becomes an ob- 
session and so myopic as to blur 
the sharp distinctions between the 
most diverse objects. In passage 
after passage Mr. Mencken seeks to 
establish parallelisms between reli- 
gion and magic with the aim of 
proving that religion is magic. It 
is true that there are superficial re- 
semblances between heathen cults 
and Christianity, and it is also true 
that the Church has taken over 
from paganism what was good and 
in touch with nature. “We hold 
that every word of wisdom,” says 
Leo XIII., in his encyclical #terni 
Patris, “every useful thing by 
whomsoever discovered or planned, 
ought to be received with a willing 
and grateful mind.” But it is one 
thing to make admissions of this 
kind, and quite another to maintain 
on the basis of forced and fanciful 
comparisons that Christianity is es- 
sentially the same as superstition, 
fanaticism, animism, voodooism, 
and mumbo-jumbo. To argue that 
Catholic mysticism finds a counter- 
part in the barbaric shamanism of 
Central Asia, that St. Francis of 
Assisi is the blood brother of a Mau- 
liwi in the jungles of Africa, and 
that the Trappists are the Holy 
Rollers of the Catholic Church, is to 
argue that anything is everything. 


Ill 


Having demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that Christianity is 
nothing more than the shreds and 
patches of paganism, Mr. Mencken 
launches a frontal attack on the 
Bible and the Church. In a single 
chapter he covers nineteen centuries 

















of ecclesiastical history, mainly by a 
hop, a skip and a jump. His bout 
with the Bible will impress Catholic 
readers, whose court of appeal is a 
living teacher and not a book, only 
insofar as it represents private 
judgment in the dismal act of com- 
mitting hara-kiri. Mr. Mencken 
himself informs us that Luther, in- 
voking the principle of private judg- 
ment, “excluded Hebrews, James, 
Jude, and Revelation,” and then he 
proceeds to carry Luther’s principle 
to its logicel conclusion. Trudging 
laboriousiy in the footsteps of the 
German “Higher Critics,” and ever 
and anon shouting “forgery,” he ex- 
cludes everything from the New 
Testament except the poetry. When 
his destructive fury abates, Christ 
emerges as a pious Jew, who cer- 
tainly never claimed divinity, who 
probably didn’t even think of Him- 
self as the Messiah, who did not re- 
gard His death as part of a divine 
plan, who believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, and who, 
as a consequence, preached “a stop- 
gap ethic, an ethic of the death- 
house,” which “stood in opposition 
to appetites and ways of thought 
that belong to the inherent and un- 
changeable nature of the species.” 
Christ is the central figure in Mr. 
Mencken’s book, just as He is the 
central figure of all history. In the 
Treatise on the Gods, all the “gods” 
look forward to Him, and once He 
appears on the scene Mr. Mencken 
is forever looking back at Him. In- 
deed, the crisis in the argument fol- 
lows immediately on the introduc- 
tion of Christ. Mr. Mencken must 
now explain how a pious Jew, born 
in an obscure province of the Ro- 
man Empire, mingling with men in 
public for the short period of three 
years, offering humanity little more 
than “the counsel of despair,” and 
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leaving not a single written word 
behind Him, literally turned the 
world upside down. In _ other 
words, Mr. Mencken finds himself 
face to face with the singular and 
stupendous fact that in less than 
one hundred and fifty years after 
the Crucifixion Tertullian could say 
to the Romans, whose legions had 
conquered the world: “We are but 
of yesterday and yet we have filled 
every place belonging to you, cities, 
islands, castles, assemblies, your 
very camps, your tribes, companies, 
palaces, senate and forum. We 
leave you only your temples.” Lit- 
tle wonder is it that Mr. Mencken 
hems and haws. He gravely as- 
sures us that it is not easy to ex- 
plain the conversion of the world to 
Christ. He attributes it to the in- 
fluence of the Resurrection, al- 
though, of course, he does not ac- 
cept the Resurrection as recorded in 
the New Testament. Twice he cries 
out in a voice hoarse with rhetoric: 
“What actually happened—on the 
cross and in the sepulchre?” The 
answer must be given in his own 
words: “The important thing, and 
the undisputed thing, is that when 
Jesus was taken from the cross and 
put into the sepulchre the crowd 
that looked on, including both His 
own followers and the Roman sol- 
diers, believed He was truly dead, 
and that He Himself, when He came 
to His senses in the sepulchre, be- 
lieved He was coming back from 
death. Upon that theory, though it 
wars upon every rationality that 
enlightened men cherish, the most 
civilized section of the human race 
has erected a structure of ideas and 
practices so vast in scope and so 
powerful in effect that the whole 
range of history showeth nothing 
parallel.” The old “swoon theory” 


which Paulus elaborated in 1842, 
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and which even a rationalist like 
Strauss rejected with contempt! 
Mr. Mencken refuses credence to 
the miracle of the Resurrection but 
he believes in a far greater miracle, 
—the conversion of the world with- 
out the Resurrection. It is also 
worthy of note that this master of 
parallelisms grants that “the whole 
range of history showeth nothing 
parallel.” He can parallel every- 
thing in Christianity except the con- 
version of the world. An incredi- 
ble admission, but there it is in 
black and white! 

Mr. Mencken can explain away 
neither the Resurrection of Christ 
nor the perennial resurrection of 
the Catholic Church. His argument 
splits on the corner stone rejected 
by the builders, which is Christ, and 
also on the rock, which is Peter. 
He contends that the famous text, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build My Church,” is an in- 
sertion of the sub-apostolic period, 
that St. Peter was not the first 
bishop of Rome but only the first 
president of a burial club, whose 
place of business was in the cata- 
combs, and that this burial club was 
given its initial impetus by the Fa- 
thers of the Church, who were ig- 
norant, credulous, knowing “only 
the Greek of schoolboys,” and har- 
boring “a great contempt for ordi- 
nary veracity.” The important 
point, however, is that the obscure 
burial club did not bury itself in the 
catacombs, but insisted on spread- 
ing until it embraced all peoples 
without distinction of nationality, 
rank, riches or culture, its insignifi- 
cant president becoming the first of 
an unbroken line of successors, who 
for nineteen hundred years have 
been sending missionaries from the 
city of the Cesars to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Here again Mr. 
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Mencken is confronted by a singular 
and stupendous fact. He must ex- 
plain how an institution, conceived 
in forgery, born in a burial club, 
and sponsored by “theologians of 
the general calibre of such moderns 
as Joseph Smith, Mary Baker G. 
Eddy and John Alexander Dowie,” 
developed into the mightiest spirit- 
ual empire that the world has ever 
seen. 

He adopts the view of Macaulay 
and credits the Church with a won- 
derful organization. The non- 
hereditary papacy was constantly 
fertilized by new blood; many of 
the popes were first-class states- 
men; some were men of high- 
minded earnestness; others were 
great scholars. It is true that 
statesmanship, earnestness and 
scholarship have always character- 
ized the papacy, but a reading of 
history suggests that these purely 
human qualities are powerless to 
arrest processes of decay and ex- 
haustion in society. The Catholic 
Church has been a dominating in- 
fluence in human affairs for almost 
twenty centuries, and during that 
time languages have died out, dy- 
nasties have disappeared, races of 
men have passed away, new worlds 
have been discovered, again and 
again the entire face of the earth 
has been renewed. The Church has 
witnessed all this, and yet to-day 
she displays the same youth and 
vigor that characterized her when 
from the Orient she rose like a glo- 
rious sun on the long night of the 
ancient world to mount the heavens 
and to run her course. If the 


Church were simply a well-organ- 
ized human society, she should have 
perished long ago; for she has not 
only been subjected to all the ordi- 
nary causes of decay which bring 
about the decline and fall of insti- 
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tutions, but she has also encoun- 
tered every species of persecution, 
—treason from within and violence 
from without. In every century 
she has been nailed to the Cross; 
and in every century she has risen 
from the tomb in which her ene- 
mies have sought to bury her for- 
ever. Not once but a thousand 
times the Church has met the test 
which the Rabbi Gamaliel proposed 
to the Jewish Sanhedrin: “If this 
be the work of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, you 
cannot destroy it.” It would seem, 
therefore, that the Church survives 
to-day, not because of a human or- 
ganization, as Mr. Mencken sug- 
gests, but rather in spite of it. 


IV 


Mr. Mencken’s concluding chap- 
ter, in which he evaluates religion 


of the present day, is so hopelessly 
mid-Victorian in temper and treat- 
ment that it will prove a disappoint- 
ment even to his most ardent ad- 


mirers. Mr. Mencken fights under 
the banner of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, whom, in an article published 
in 1925, he proclaimed to be the 
greatest Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century, and perhaps the 
greatest Englishman of all time. 
Huxley’s contention that religion 
has proved its incompetence to bear 
up under scientific methods of in- 
vestigation, is Mr. Mencken’s final 
word in his latest book. This fatal 
weakness in Christianity, he tells 
us, was first disclosed by the scien- 
tific discoveries of the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, and then 
was brought into the full light of 
day by the skepticism of the eight- 
eenth century, and, above all, by the 
rise of the Darwinian hypothesis of 
organic evolution in the nineteenth 
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century. Thanks to the advance of 
science, the earth has shrunk to 
the size of a minor planet, homo 
sapiens has become an animal— 
“the noblest of them all, but still an 
animal,” theology has “finally dis- 
appeared from the intellectual bag- 
gage of civilized men,” and “civi- 
lized man has become his own god.” 
Mr. Mencken admits that, in spite 
of apotheosis, omniscience and om- 
nipotence are still lacking to man, 
but, after the manner of H. G. 
Wells, J. B. S. Haldane and a host 
of minor “prophets,” he gaily pre- 
dicts that the future will yield the 
secrets of all the problems which 
vex science,—nay, that “soon or late 
the laws governing the production 
of life itself will be discovered in 
the laboratory, and man will set up 
business as a creator on his own ac- 
count.” How familiar it all sounds, 
and how pseudo-scientific! Mr. 
Mencken begins his treatise with 
the Alpha of pseudo-science, the 
Dawn Man, a mere surmise about 
the past, and he ends it with the 
Omega, the dawn-motif, a mere sur- 
mise about the future. 

Mr. Mencken’s basic proposition 
that there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict between religion and science, in 
which religion is losing every battle, 
far from being in accord with the 
latest trend of scientific thought, 
has been repudiated by non-Catholic 
scientists of the highest standing, A. 
S. Eddington, Robert Andrews Mil- 
likan, J. Arthur Thomson, to men- 
tion only a few names. We have 
already quoted A. S. Eddington on 
the theory of evolution. Professor 
Millikan scouts the idea that theo- 
logical dogma and scientific knowl- 
edge must of necessity be inveterate 
and rancorous foes. And Professor 
Thomson bids us “render unto sci- 
ence the descriptive tasks that are 
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science’s, and to religion the illu- 
minating, interpretative visions that 
are religion’s.” Mr. Mencken thus 
finds himself in the embarrassing 
position of a generalissimo who has 
ordered an attack only to discover 
his shock troops fraternizing with 
the enemy. Of course he promptly 
anathematizes Eddington, Millikan 
and Thomson as “craven scientists,” 
who yearn “for the cheaper sort of 
popularity”—an outburst which 
will compare favorably with the 
worst excesses of odium theologi- 
cum. 

Mr. Mencken discourses at great 
length on the implacable opposition 
of the Catholic Church to science. 
He spares us the stock argument 
grounded on the Galileo case, but 
then, no doubt, he knows that Hux- 
ley, having studied the subject in 
1885, wrote to a friend that “the 
Pope and the College of Cardinals 
had rather the best of it.” In the 
past, Catholic theologians and scien- 
tists have collided, mainly because 
each group trespassed on the terri- 
tory of the other, but the long roll 
call of famous Catholic scientists, 
clerical and lay, which includes the 
names of Copernicus, Fallopius, 
Stensen, Lavoisier, Galvani, Am- 
pére, Volta, Becquerel, Mendel and 
Pasteur, proves that there is no in- 
herent clash between revelation and 
reason. Mr. Mencken, for instance, 
cannot question the eminence of 
Louis Pasteur, who in 1906 was ac- 
corded first place in a contest con- 
ducted by a French newspaper to 
determine the most notable French- 
man of modern times, and who ac- 
tually won over Napoleon by several 
millions of votes. And yet Pasteur 
did not hesitate to declare that the 
more he progressed in science the 
more nearly his faith approached 
that of the Breton peasant. In fact, 
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Mr. Mencken’s own admission that 
“faithful and well-meaning sons of 
Holy Church” have made immense 
contributions to the advance of sci- 
ence, militates against his main con- 
tention that science is opposed to 
religion and will ultimately blow up 
the Church. As a way out of this 
difficulty Mr. Mencken resorts to 
paradox: he asks us to believe that 
great original thinkers like Coper- 
nicus and Pasteur were so innocent 
and childlike as to be totally un- 
aware of the tremendous damage 
which they inflicted on religion. 
Indeed, Mr. Mencken reads at times 
as if he were writing for an inno- 
cent and childlike public. 

As a characteristic specimen of 
Mr. Mencken’s bias when he is on 
the subject of the Catholic Church 
and science, his passage on Gregor 
Mendel deserves to be quoted in 
full: “When the Augustinian monk, 
Gregor Mendel, formulated the 
great law of heredity which now 
bears his name, he was careful to 
keep it very quiet, and there is no 
evidence that any of his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors ever heard of it. If 
they did, then they were too igno- 
rant to appreciate its importance. 
It was given to the world at last, not 
by theologians, but by scientists, 
and practically all of those scien- 
tists, as professed Darwinians, were 
favourite targets of priestly abuse.” 
What are the facts? First, Mendel, 
far from keeping his observations 
“very quiet” was very careful to 
publish them in the Journal of the 
Briinn Society, not only in 1865 but 
also in 1869. Second, the fact that 
he performed his experiments in 
the monastery garden for a period 
of eight years, would seem to indi- 
cate that his immediate ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors knew something about 
his scientific researches. But evi- 
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dently Mr. Mencken intends to cen- 
sure the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals for not reading two pa- 
pers of a scientific nature which 
were buried in the records of a local 
history society. Third, it is true 
that Mendel’s work remained un- 
recognized until 1899, when it was 
revealed to the world by three sci- 
entists, but this delayed recognition 
of an epoch-making discovery is not 
to be laid at the door of Mr. Menck- 
en’s overworked villains, the Cath- 
olic theologians. Against Mr. 
Mencken’s gratuitous assumption 
we have the measured statement of 
the non-Catholic scientist, Professor 
Bateson, who has written the most 
authoritative work on Mendelism, to 
the effect that “the cause is un- 
questionably to be found in that 
neglect of the experimental study of 
the problem of Species which super- 
vened on the general acceptance of 
the Darwinian doctrines.” 


v 


Mr. Mencken brings his treatise 
to a full stop with a philosophical 
postscript. He has used science as 
a club to belabor religion but he 
makes no attempt to build up a re- 
ligion on science. The reason is 
evident. Science (or what he con- 
ceives to be science) proves that this 
world is a mechanism, that man is 
a mere network of nerves and tis- 
sues, that religion is an invention, 
that life is essentially meaningless, 
and that death ends all. If such are 
the facts established by science, 
what should be the philosophy of 
civilized men? By “civilized men,” 
Mr. Mencken means himself and 
other skeptics, a select group com- 
prising about one-half of one per 
cent of the adult male population of 
the world. 
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At this point the stage direction 
reads: “Enter Friedrich Nietzsche.” 
It must be admitted that Mr. Menck- 
en is logical. If, as he believes, man 
has emerged from the brute “by 
kicking, biting, fighting, outmaneu- 
vering and outwitting his enemies,” 
in other words, by a struggle for ex- 
istence in which strength and cun- 
ning were the only virtues, then the 
philosophy of Nietzsche, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mencken, “drove a 
lance through the Beatitudes, and 
hung a new motto upon the point, 
Be Hard,” will of necessity fill the 
void created by the disappearance 
of Christianity from the intellectual 
baggage of civilized men. To be 
tough-minded, to do one’s thinking 
in a vacuum, uninfluenced by the 
emotions of hope and fear, to dis- 
card puerile delusions like religion, 
morals, poetry and love, to despise 
the vulgar herd, to face the fact that 
life is not worth living, and finally 
to die without flinching—this is to 
be as hard as nails, and hence best 
fitted to survive in the Darwinian 
struggle and to advance the day of 
the Nietzschean superman. 

Of course, such a philosophy is 
not for weaklings, women and chil- 
dren; in fact, even civilized men 
cherish it only with the greatest 
difficulty, that is, if we judge from 
the number who kick over the 
traces and join the Church. No 
wonder that Mr. Mencken thought- 
fully excludes the vast majority of 
the human race from participating 
in its benefits. He admits that 
ninety-nine and one-half per cent of 
mankind will keep on being soft,— 
going to church, falling in love, and 
reading poetry, just as if Darwin 
and Nietzsche had never lived. It is 
rather amusing to find him, with all 
his “Be Hard” philosophy, shedding 
crocodile tears over people who har- 
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bor such happy illusions. He really 
ought to envy them. He despairs 
of making his philosophy prevail, 
in the sense that Matthew Arnold 
hoped to see culture prevail, and 
here he offers striking testimony to 
its lack of sanity, and even to a 
lack of conviction in himself. “Un- 
civilized men” have at least the 
courage of their delusions, and are 
forever challenging the dull and 
dreary defeatism of the skeptic in 
words that are written large so that 
all may read— 


“That though you hunt the Chris- 
tian man 
Like a hare on the hill-side, 
The hare has still more heart to 
run 
Than you have heart to ride.” 


The high courage of the Christian 
man would seem to be rooted in 


something other than delusions. 
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Perhaps, after all, neurotic Nietzsche 
didn’t succeed in driving his lance 
through the Beatitudes. Catholics, 
for instance, will say that he splin- 
tered his lance against the granite 
obelisk which guards the approach 
to the tomb of the Prince of the 
Apostles, and which proclaims to 
the world in an inscription blazoned 
across its plinth that Christ still 
reigns, conquers, commands, and 
frees His people from every evil. 
And as long as the Church of the 
Ages continues to inspire and to 
sanctify the saint’s devotion, the 
sinner’s repentance, the mother’s 
sacrifice, the poet’s ecstasy, the 
compassionate care of the poor and 
the broken, and the innocent laugh- 
ter of little children, it will be com- 
paratively easy to decide between 
Mr. Mencken’s high-sounding phrase 
about Nietzsche and the inscription 
on the obelisk,—which is hyperbole 
and which is truth. 





AFTERWARD 


By ELva FrRANcis GILBERT 


ERE was a bough of scarlet blossoms, 

And there was a bird that used to sing 
As though his throat would burst with music, 
In that far-off, lovely spring. 


There was a summit of a hilltop 

Where sunset flamed in fires of gold... 
But why should I think of all these things 
When you are gone, and I am old? 
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By FLORENCE STANDISH CLARKE 


“6 ERE you are, Miss Lane. It’s 
a man’s job. Carries a man’s 

authority. A man’s salary. Most 

girls would jump at the chance.” 

Now, why in the name of love at 
first sight hadn’t Alan Mack asked 
Mary Lane to marry him before 
this, if he was going to? A year 
ago she would almost have hugged 
Mr. Benson for the offer. Almost, 
but not quite for “old J. P.” did not 
inspire reactions of that nature. 
There he was, leaning back in his 
swivel chair, biting an unlit cigar. 
That, as all the power machinery 
world could have told you, meant 
that by hook or crook J. P. was go- 
ing to have his own way. 

“Just think, you’ll even have your 
name on your office door,” insinu- 
ated J. P. with his heavy humor as 
he beamed balefully upon her. He 
worked the cigar around to an up- 
ward taunting angle. “You afraid 
of the job?” 

“No, indeed I am not, Mr. Ben- 
son,” she tossed back the challenge. 
“I know I can swing it all right 
but .. .” her voice trailed off to a 
murmur as, through the open door 
she saw the tall form and broad 
shoulders of Alan Mack himself 
swing into the main office. J. P.’s 
eyes followed hers. She saw the 
telephone girl gaze after Alan as 
after a favorite movie star. Saw 
the thin-necked bookkeeper blush 
at his smile. Saw the three stenog- 
raphers finger their bobs. Alan 
Mack passed them all to peer into 
Mary Lane’s own office next to Mr. 
Benson’s. Failing to find her he 
glanced into J. P.’s office and at 
sight of her gave her a droll wink. 


That wink gave her heart, but any 
girl knows that there is nothing 
really to bank on in a wink how- 
ever much it may signify of mutual 
understanding. 

Moreover between a mutual un- 
derstanding and a glittering stone 
set in platinum there is many a 
slip. As Alan Mack passed out of 
sight, her employer brought her 
back to the issue. 

“Well,” he snapped. “If you are 
not afraid of it, you aren’t thinking 
of getting married or anything like 
that, are you?” 

Mary Lane almost jumped. 

“Anything special I mean, of 
course. As I understand it, your 
sex is thinking of it all the time.” 
He indicated his pleasure at this 
original remark by hooking his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest. 
His blunt fingers patted the pencils, 
fountain pens and spare smokes 
which he wore as a hunter wears 
extra cartridges. 

“Besides I couldn’t let you get 
married, you know, Miss Lane. 
Why, you know as much about the 
business as I do. If I lost you I’d— 
I might have to give up golf.” 

She gripped her pencil hard and 
tried to read his real thoughts in a 
quick glance. No use. Those 
shrewd yellow eyes had had too 
much practice at hiding thought. 

“It isn’t every man who would 
offer this job to a woman. I 
wouldn’t myself to the ordinary 
woman. Do you realize that Mack 
out there and all these salesmen 
chaps will have to take some of 
their orders from you? You'll as- 
sign all prospects.” 
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Alan Mack take orders from her? 
Why had J. P. named him first out 
of all the salesmen who sold power 
machinery for the Benson Barnard 
Company? Could the old fox sus- 
pect? Still how could he suspect 
anything when she was not even 
sure herself. Had she worn her 
heart upon her sleeve? However, 
he was uncanny in his intuitions; a 
mind reader according to some. 

If she had been the only one to 
find Alan Mack attractive she could 
have understood it better but all the 
girls had been crazy about him, ever 
since he came up from the Atlanta 
branch with his soft Southern ac- 
cent and chivalrous ways. They 
used to hang around and time their 
departures with his until he stopped 
that by hanging around and timing 
his departures with Mary Lane’s. 
Could that old woman-hating bache- 
lor have been crafty enough to piece 
anything together out of that? Mary 
had a date with Alan to-night to go 
to the theater and she would, she 
certainly would, use all her arts to 
bring him to his figurative knees, 
and Mary Lane’s arts were not to be 
despised. 

“I'd like time to think it over,” 
she temporized and quailed under 
the boring of the tawny eyes as he 
leaned closer to her. 

“Perhaps I’ve got this doped out 
wrong, Miss Lane. I'd have sworn 
that you were working for this job.” 


She had been working for it and 
anyone who knew old J. P. Benson 
knew that that meant work. Evi- 
dently he did not mean to give her 
time to think it over. He had some 
reason for rushing her. She must 
accept or let it go. She simply could 
not give this chance up. Out in the 
main office Alan had returned and 
at sight of him she felt that she 
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could not give him up. There he 
was, adored by the girls, but a man’s 
man among men. His sales record 
of power machinery proved that be- 
yond doubt. He was so good look- 
ing, so clean cut, vital, and their 
moods always chimed. No, what 
was salary and responsibility com- 
pared to life as represented by 
Alan’s love. At that moment she 
almost hated J. P. for offering her 
such a wonderful position. But she 
would turn it down, for once ac- 
cepted she could not go back on a 
promise. Mary’s utter dependabil- 
ity was one of the qualities that had 
brought the offer. 
The telephone rang. J. P. drew 
it out on its extension arm. 
“*Hlo,” he barked. “Oh, that you 
Rose? Yes. Yes. Say, you women 
are always in some kind of a mess, 
aren’t you? Get you a maid? Ye 
gods, I’m not running a domestic 
help agency. I can’t do anything 
about it. Yes, maybe I can too. 
Say, Sis, I’ve got the very deuce of a 
bright idea. Just wait a minute.” 
He turned to Mary. “Run along, 
Miss Lane. You can have until to- 
morrow—no, day after to-morrow, 
to make up your mind but not a 
click longer. And you understand, 
of course, that if you accept it you 
are party to a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to be a fixture with the com- 
pany the same as a man would?” 
“Of course,” she nodded coolly 
and left his office as one with an 
eleventh hour reprieve. J. P. 
watched her out of his yellow eyes 
and lowered his voice as he took 
up the receiver. Mary, back in her 
own office, heard the tones so dif- 
ferent from his usual bark but was 
not interested. Her thoughts were 
of a far more attractive specimen of 
his sex, and the firm chin with its 
dimple was set to high resolve. 
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“There was never but one girl in 
the world for me, Mary, from the 
first time I laid my eyes on you— 
and you-all must have known who 
it was.” 

It had been easy. Too easy. 
Mary, true daughter of Eve, had 
chosen the man and the moment. 
He had offered no resistance. The 
rose-shaded lamps on the mezza- 
nine floor of the Tavern had shed 
their glow over as much and as true 
romance as any sapphire sky. 
With voices pitched low there was 
ideal seclusion for a couple in one 
of the big davenports. It was the 
deserted dinner hour and very quiet 
except for the distant orchestra in 
the dining room. Down in the 


lobby unimportant people scurried 
hither and yon but they were very 
much yon and no one was at all 
hither on the mezzanine floor. 

It had been easy. Still her pulses 
leaped and her heart half suffocated 


just like any mid-Victorian maiden 
instead of a very modern young 
business woman who went after 
what she wanted. There was noth- 
ing of the young business woman, 
however, in the murmured words 
that Mary spoke to Alan Mack. 
There had been a very special some- 
thing about him too, and she made 
it quite blushingly plain. He 
grasped her hand a little tighter 
and took a quick look about him. 

With a swift movement he gath- 
ered her into his arms but there was 
nothing swift about the betrothal 
kiss. Under the rose-shaded lamp 
it was prolonged and perfect. Un- 
der its magic and those that fol- 
lowed they forgot time; forgot the 
theater tickets in Alan’s pocket; 
forgot business; forgot J. P. utterly 
and with him such other trifles as 
business advancement. 

It was only on the suburban train 
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for Arborville the next morning that 
Mary Lane remembered as some- 
thing important the decision that 
must be made and reported to J. P. 
and she shrugged her shoulders. 
Too bad to disappoint him but it 
could not be helped. 

Poor old J. P. She had seen him 
in a new light that morning. Never 
had she suspected him of so much 
human sympathy as when he begged 
her to help out his sister at Arbor- 
ville by looking after her children 
while she engineered a bridge lunch- 
eon. He had put it as a personal 
favor to himself and had rushed her 
to the station in his own car and 
put her on the train. 

What a rare piece of luck to have 
a whole day away from business 
routine in which to dream of her 
happiness! It would have been 
rather a come-down to have to work 
on business detail just the same as 
any other day, but now she would 
have nothing to do except to keep 
an eye on two adorable little dar- 
lings and bask in dreams. 

There was the moment when Alan 
had asked her to be his wife under 
the rose-shaded lamp, his first kiss, 
his good-night kiss on the porch of 
her boarding house. She had looked 
at herself in her mirror, starry-eyed 
at the charms that had charmed so 
wonderful a lover. She felt a deep 
pity for that business woman Mary 
Lane had been until last” night. 
Poor old self with nothing to look 
forward to but a fat salary check 
and clothes. How rich she was this 
morning! 

Thus, the city streets, railroad 
yards and factories slipped by un- 
noticed and she woke with a start 
to leave the train at the ivy covered 
station of Arborville. 

As she walked the streets under 
the Gothic arches of the elms she 
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thought what more could any wom- 
an want than a home in such beauty 
and a lover-husband such as Alan 
to come home to it each night. She 
viewed her universe with complete 
satisfaction and a smile curved her 
lips as she rang the bell of the stone 
bungalow. 

Mrs. Pratt, pretty and distracted, 
opened the door herself. 

“Oh, Miss Lane, you can’t know 
how I appreciate this. John Roger, 
give that ball right back to Cath- 
erine Ann this very minute. There 
it is, Honey. Come right in. Did 
you ever hear of such luck, Miss 
Lane? Here I am with my bridge 
club luncheon on and my maid quit 
without notice yesterday. I don’t 
know what I should have done— 
John Roger, please don’t tie strings 
to the chairs. Mother has worked 


so hard to get everything ready. It 
was too late to call it off and I don’t 


know what I ever should have done 
if it hadn’t been for my old bachelor 
brother. Did you think it awfully 
queer his asking you to come to 
keep an eye on the babies for me? 
He said he thought you would be 
glad to. But I can tell you’re the 
kind who is ready for anything, so 
come right in.” 

Mary Lane laughed and followed 
her hostess, stepping over a clothes- 
line which the enterprising John 
Roger had stretched from the door- 
knob to a chair. Mrs. Pratt was 
holding her kimono together in one 
hand. 

“I’m a sight, I know, but I was 
just giving the baby her breakfast 
when you rang. I have a date with 
the hairdresser at ten thirty and I 
wonder—oh, that telephone! Yes? 
Oh, Mrs. Bridges, I am so sorry. 
Things will happen, won’t they? 
John Roger, will you let go of the 
receiver? You'll cut us off.” 
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“Heh-o! Heh-o! Me wanna talk 
too.” He fought for possession of 
the receiver but his mother won out 
with the help of Mary who bore him 
away bodily, getting a blow on the 
shin from his flying feet. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bridges, that was just 
John Roger. He always wants to 
talk every time I am called to the 
phone. Well, Ill try to get some 
one else for your place.” 

“Oh,” she wailed. “Isn’t that 
sickening? She has a headache. I 
wish she would resign from the 
club. She is the most undependable 
—Catherine Ann, run back and 
climb into your high chair this min- 
ute, and don’t put your sticky fin- 
gers all over things after Mother 
has worked so hard to get every- 
thing ready. Let me think, who 
shall I call for a substitute?” 

“May I feed her, Mrs. Pratt?” 
Mary gathered Catherine Ann into 
her arms and bore her to the break- 
fast room to her dish of porridge. 

“Come on, there’s a good baby,” 
said Mary offering a spoonful with 
a coaxing smile. 

Catherine Ann squirmed. 
want muke.” 

“Oh, very well. Milk you shall 
have, Honey. Please, John Roger, 
give me the baby’s milk.” But John 
Roger had the mug and flatly re- 
fused to let go. 

“Me feed baby,” he announced. 
Mary tried diplomacy. “Let me 
give her the first drink and you the 
second,” she suggested, hoping for 
the best. 

But John Roger wanted to give 
her the first drink himself and went 
ahead on that basis. At this point 
Catherine Ann literally took a hand 
in affairs and the milk flew in two 
directions sprinkling Mary and the 
breakfast room just as Mrs. Pratt 
came from the telephone. 


“No, 
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“Oh, dear,” she mourned. 
“They’re usually so good, but of 
course this is always the way. It 
went on your suit too. I am so 
sorry.” 

“It won’t hurt a thing,” laughed 
Mary. “Just a little argument. Tell 
me where I can find an apron and 
you run along for your marcel.” 

“There’s one right there in that 
drawer. Oh, that door bell. Will 
you go, Miss Lane? I’ve simply got 
to get into my clothes or I'll lose my 
appointment. John Roger, how 
many times have I asked you not to 
open that cupboard? You'll break 
the hinges swinging on the door like 
that.” 

She ran for her bedroom and an- 
swered Mary’s relayed inquiries 


while kicking off her house slippers. 
“Yes, we have a vacuum sweeper. 

Yes, we’re perfectly satisfied. No, 

I can’t talk to you this morning.” 
Mary started to close the door 


when a neat young woman came up. 
John Roger pushed past and opened 
the screen door. Catherine Ann 
promptly stumbled out upon the 
cement floor of the porch with loud 
shrieks of fright. The neat young 
woman picked her up and handed 
her to Mary. 

“That just shows you, Madam, 
how accidents will happen. Now, 
I represent the only insurance com- 
pany that insures against accidents 
for children. That might have been 
a very serious injury to your little 
one and for only a small amount 
you can insure proper care and—” 

In the midst of Mary’s combined 
attempts at soothing the baby and 
explaining that she was not the 
mother, Mrs. Pratt called out firmly 
that it was no use to talk. 

“But this is the opportunity of a 
lifetime,” persisted the young wom- 
an. 
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Mary had coaxed the boy in the 
house and gently but firmly closed 
the door upon the neat young wom- 
an. Mrs. Pratt appeared dressed 
for the street. 

“Those agents are terrible. Well, 
I’m off, and now, Darlings, be good 
for Miss Lane, won’t you? I know 
you will. Why, John Roger, get up 
off the floor this instant and stop 
that screaming. No, you can’t go 
with me. Yes, I will bring you 
something nice, Sweetheart. Why, 
I never knew him to act so. Oh, 
there’s some one at the back door.” 

She returned instantly with an 
air of relief. 

“Thank fortune, Linda has come. 
She’s my neighbor’s maid that I’ve 
borrowed for the luncheon. I told 
her all about it yesterday so that 
she can go right ahead. Only be 
sure not to let the children get in 
her way or she'll walk right out. 
She’s that kind. Of course they 
never do bother. Good-by, Dears.” 

She stepped out of the front door 
only to be confronted by a man 
with a tack hammer in his hand. 
He spoke very fast as if he had 
memorized a speech. 

“They tell me that the ladies in 
this suburb are almost run to death 
with agents and I have here the best 
and only preventive, a very neat lit- 
tle metal sign which I will person- 
ally and without extra charge tack 
above your doorbell. You see it 
reads, ‘Agents and solicitors must 
not ring the bell.’ It stops all an- 
noyance and costs only fifty cents. 
Shall I put it right on?” 

Mrs. Pratt seized a coin from her 
purse. “Yes, put it on and hurry 
up about it.” 

“I thank you, Lady. And I have 
here some other metal novelties 
which might interest you—’” but his 
prospect was far down the block. 
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He tacked up the sign while the 
children stared. Taking Mary for a 
maid he winked familiarly. 

“And just between you and me, 
Sister, it don’t stop ’em a darn bit 
but a fellow has to do something 
for a living.” 

Mary had been trying to get the 
youngsters into the house so that 
she might answer the telephone 
which was ringing insistently but 
by the time the fun of seeing the 
man tack the sign on the house had 
ended, she received no answer to 
her persistent “Hello’s” and sighed 
with relief. Now came ominous 
sounds from the kitchen and she 
hastily followed her charges out to 
where an impatient Linda was or- 
ganizing the luncheon. 

“T can’t do nothin’ with them kids 
underfoot,” she observed sourly. 

“T'll take them right outdoors,” 
and Mary forthwith shoo’d them 


into the yard. The little ones raced 
to their sand box and she dropped 
into the lawn swing to watch. 

How beautiful it all was out here 
in the lovely October sunshine. She 
wished she had a bit of sewing to 
occupy her fingers while she looked 


on at their sweet activities. But 
there was the crisp air and back in 
her mind the rose-shaded memories 
of last evening to be re-lived. 
Suddenly there were wild lamen- 
tations and a chubby figure stum- 
bled blindly toward her. 
“Don Waja frow tand in my eye.” 
This sounded serious but upon 
examination did not prove so, and 
peace was soon restored when a 
large imposing woman bore down 
upon her, leading two little girls. 
“Are you Miss Lane? I am Mrs. 
Dewitt. I tried to telephone you 
awhile ago but no one answered. 
Mrs. Pratt said she didn’t think you 
would mind my leaving the twins 
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here with you while you are looking 
after her youngsters. You see I’m 
coming back for the luncheon but 
have some shopping I simply must 
do. Angel and Darling won’t be a 
bit of trouble. In fact they will help 
you look after the others. Isn't 
that John Roger the most terrible 
boy? I’m so glad that both of mine 
are girls. I wouldn’t raise a boy 
for anything on earth.” 

Mary had no time for reply. The 
girls had wandered over to the sand 
box and were greeted by their 
young host with an Indian war- 
whoop and a handful of sand. 

“Don’t you do that, you nasty 
little boy,” sputtered Angel. Where- 
upon the nasty little boy lived up to 
his name by pulling her hair. Mrs. 
Dewitt saw the hairpulling and 
cried out. 

“Why, John Roger Pratt, you 
shouldn’t be rude to a nice little 
girl who has come over to play with 
you. Now, you must tell her you 
are sorry.” 

John Roger’s mouth set for mu- 
tiny. Mary spoke up in defense of 
her charge for she had seen that 
which had escaped the mother of 
Angel. 

“I’m sure he will not do it again, 
Mrs. Dewitt, but you see your little 
girl pinched him.” 

Mrs. Dewitt gasped in horror. 
“Angel, you didn’t do that? Tell 
Mother you didn’t.” 

Angel’s upraised blue eyes swam 
with virtue. “No, Mother, I didn’t.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think she would, 
Miss Lane. My girls are always so 
well mannered, if I do say so. You 
know I adore children. Would like 
to have a dozen but they cost so 
much and good help is so scarce. 
So, as I always tell Mr. Dewitt, it is 
better to raise one or two really nice 
ones than so many. And expenses 
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are simply terrible. You wouldn’t 
believe what it costs just to keep 
my car in repair. Well, I must run 
on. Good-by, Angel. Good-by, Dar- 
ling. Be Mother’s little ladies.” 
She steamed majestically out to her 
car. 

Linda had come out in time to 
hear her parting benediction. “Lit- 
tle ladies, my gawsh, Miss Lane. If 
hers are ladies give me roughnecks 
every time. I used to work for 
her.” 

Mary Lane turned back to her 
charges but did not even think of 
reaching down for rosy memories to 
pore over. She was much too busy. 
In fact time sped by on such violent 
wings that Mrs. Pratt had returned 
and the club had assembled before 
she realized that more than a few 
minutes had elapsed. 

Mrs. Dewitt made a hasty inspec- 
tion of her little ladies and was not 
too well pleased with the bedrag- 
gled frocks. John Roger, according 
to the twins, had turned the garden 
hose on them. This fanciful expla- 
nation served to satisfy the mother 
so a fatigued Mary let it stand. 

“Evidently little ladies hang to- 
gether,” she thought wearily and 
John Roger scorned denial of a feat 
which would have highly appealed 
to him had the twins given him a 
chance at the garden hose. He ex- 
pressed his opinion of little ladies 
in general by a wrinkled nose and 
an inch of tongue which he even 
waggled ever so slightly at the port- 
ly matron. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, 
Darling—or you, Angel. He’s just 
a horrid spoiled little boy.” 

Then the luncheon. Mary herded 
her charges into the breakfast room 
where she tried to feed and keep 
them quiet while the members of 
the Arborville Bridge Club were 
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served in the dining room by the 
morose efficient Linda. All went 
comparatively well with the excep- 
tion of one incident. Mrs. Pratt 
had been regretting the absence of 
Mrs. Bridges owing to her indispo- 
sition. 

“Well, I’m not _— surprised,” 
scoffed one of the members. “If I 
had her six I’m sure I'd be ill most 
of the time. Ridiculous, such big 
families. Really, it’s not just the 
thing any more.” 

“Indeed no,” came the ponderous 
voice of Mrs. Dewitt. “It’s much 
better to raise two, don’t you think, 
Mrs. Pratt, and raise them proper- 
ly? You can’t do justice to more. 
Darling and Angel may have their 
little faults but they are nice man- 
nered if I do say so. I have taken 
such pains...” 

She paused at the sound of a 
loud slap followed by a shriek from 
John Roger. 

“She’s goin’ to have another pain 
in a minute,” whispered Linda, 
passing through the breakfast room 
with a tray. 

Darling’s voice squealed in hectic 
explanation. 

“He kicked me, so he did and I'll 
slap him again.” 

There was a painful silence in the 
dining room until there was spoken 
the inevitable, “Children will be 
children” of a tactful member of 
the Arborville Bridge Club. 

“They’re all right, Mrs. Pratt,” 
whispered Mary to her harassed 
hostess who appeared in the door. 
“I'll get them back outdoors right 
away.” 

Her tones were reassuring but 
once outside Mary said a word to 
herself which she had once thought 
sacred only to men engaged in the 
act of erecting stovepipes. It was 
very satisfying. 
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At five o’clock Mary Lane 
dropped into her seat in the subur- 
ban train on her way back to the 
city. She was too tired even to 
powder her nose although she had 
not had a chance to perform that 
rite since leaving the train in the 
morning. She was laden with Mrs. 
Pratt’s thanks and a weariness the 
like of which she had never known 
in her life. She took an aspirin and 
an inventory: One suit ready for 
the cleaners. One set of shattered 
nerves. One set of ideas and ideals 
on home and mother to be revised. 
Now was the time to dig down for 
that batch of rose-shaded memories 
which she had looked forward to 
enjoying. But it did not occur to 
her to dig. 

Six o’clock found Mary at her 
boarding house prone on the bed. 
At the sound of the dinner bell she 
only turned over. Rest, peace and 


quietude were all that she yearned 


for. She might now have taken out 
that batch of rose-shaded dreams so 
warm in this room only last night, 
but she did not. She thought in- 
stead of her girlhood home with a 
maiden aunt, its dustless mahogany 
surfaces, its perfect peace and calm, 
its unvarying orderliness, and 
dreaming, dozed. 

Seven o’clock and she awoke with 
a start at a knock on her door. It 
was a telephone message from Alan 
that he would be there for her at 
seven-thirty. She dressed without 
enthusiasm. 

At seven-thirty to the minute the 
eager, well-groomed Alan helped 
her into the gray-green roadster 
with a tender squeeze of her arm. 
As he took the wheel he spoke soft- 
ly. “Well, Honey, we won’t always 
need to do our courting on four 
wheels. We'll have our own little 
home for that.” 
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She smiled wanly. 

“I didn’t know for a long time 
where you-all were to-day until one 
of the girls told me you had gone 
out to keep Mrs. Pratt’s kiddies for 
her. It sure was sweet of you but I 
know you must have enjoyed it.” 

Silence. 

After awhile. 
What shall we do?” 

“Just drive and drive and drive 
and never stop, Alan.” 

But eternal driving was not part 
of Alan’s plan. He soon found a 
suitable spot to park and endeay- 
ored to take up the thread of ro- 
mance where they had left it the 
previous evening. But something 
was lacking. Mary was not respon- 
sive. He drew her close. 

“Some day I'll put this little 
queen on her throne in a pretty 
bungalow in a pretty suburb and 
each night—” 

She shivered violently. 

“Oh, no, Alan—I loathe bunga- 
lows.” How hard she had tried to 
get Catherine Ann to nap in a bed- 
room reached continuously by the 
sounds of the bridge game and the 
other children quarreling outside. 

“Cold, Dear? Well, then a Queen 
Ann, whatever you say. Anyhow a 
home, dear one, and—” his voice 
dropped very low—“and what goes 
with it.” 

She shuddered and drew away. 

“Don’t you think a kitchenette 
would be nice, just at first, Alan? 
Not too far from the office.” 

“But I don’t need to be near the 
office with a car, Honey. Can get 
in from most anywhere in half an 
hour.” 

She hesitated and then plunged 
boldly. “I was thinking about my 
own getting to the office, Alan. J. P. 
likes punctuality, you know.” 

“I'd like to know what that old 


“Tired, Dear? 
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hard boiled egg will have to do with 
my wife’s punctuality or the lack of 
it?” he asked proudly. 

The time had come for her to 
have it out, She summoned her 
forces. 

“Why, Pll keep right on working 
just the same, won’t I?” 

She tried so hard to keep her 
voice innocent, that she was hardly 
prepared for the storm of amaze- 
ment that descended upon her. It 
seemed that never in his proud 
Southern ancestry had such a thing 
been even dreamed of. That his fa- 
ther, his grandfather, his great- 
grandfather would arise from their 
respective graves in horror at the 
very thought. That it made no dif- 
ference to him that so many young 
couples started that way, that they 
had to. According to Alan Morti- 


more Mack, III., a man had no busi- 
ness to marry unless he could sup- 
port his wife. 


That a kitchenette 
was not a home. That no apart- 
ment was a home. That he pro- 
posed to put his wife in a real home 
where she would have a maid and 
would not have to work. 

Mary closed her eyes against the 
storm and heard again Mrs. Pratt’s 
voice, “John Roger, don’t tie strings 
to the chairs when I have worked so 
hard to get everything ready.” And 
yet Mrs. Pratt had a maid until the 
maid quit, and would have others. 
And again she could hear Linda’s 
objection that “she couldn’t do a 
thing with them kids under foot.” 

Alan was still raving of his queen 
on her own little throne when some- 
thing broke inside of Mary Lane. 
She began to cry. She hadn’t had 
any dinner and could stand no more 
and would he please take her right 
home. He was all contrite tender- 
ness. 

“No dinner? Why, Sweetheart.” 


But she would not hear of his 
taking her to a restaurant. A hot 
chocolate then? She agreed tear- 
fully. So he drove over a few 
streets to a cosy little place called 
the Chocolate Cabin. In one of the 
booths with a pot of chocolate and 
a tray of sandwiches and Alan’s 
adoring gaze, life took on a rosier 
hue. From the corner of the room 
came radio music. A lyric tenor 
burst forth into the strains of 


“Love built the bungalow— 
The bungalow— 
The bungalow— 
Love built the—” 


Mary Lane laughed and grew 
hysterical. She began to talk wild- 
ly of her day. Alan heard snatches 
about spoiled boys, little ladies who 
pinched, babies who threw porridge, 
—a jumbled incoherent account of 
the day’s terrors. 

He smiled at her dramatic re- 
cital. “Well, all that’s awfully fun- 
ny, Dear,—but what’s that got to 
do with us?” 

Mary stared at her fiancé. “Fun- 
ny? What’s it got to do with us? 
Do you think 7 want to live that 
kind of life?” 

“No, of course not. It will be 
different with us. You-all are too 
clever for that. You'll know how to 
manage.” His voice was bland in 
its masculine confidence. 

Mary continued to gaze at him 
fascinated. In her mind she heard 
Mrs. Pratt’s comment to the effect 
that just so long as the house hadn’t 
burned down and they were all in 
it when he got home, Mr. Pratt 
thought everything was lovely. 

Ideas were clarifying rapidly. “Did 
you know that J. P. had offered mea 
new position, Alan?” she asked calm- 
ly. “Sort of office manager in 
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charge of all prospects with a good 
big salary to go with it? Regular 
man’s job?” 

His expression was so benign as 
to be almost unconcerned. “Won- 
der what the old fox will say when 
you turn him down, as of course 
you will?” 

Mary Lane was irritated. 

“Of course, I won't,” she said de- 
cisively. “It’s too good to turn 
down. Together we'll have a really 
good income, Alan, and we can have 
the most wonderful apartment and 
not a care in the world. Nothing 
to do but enjoy ourselves and each 
other.” She warmed with enthu- 
siasm, but he looked at her stub- 
bornly. 

“That’s not my 
Mary,” he said firmly. 

“Then you may take me home, 
Alan, for it is mine,” she replied 
with lifted chin and tried to ignore 
the painful throbbing in her throat. 
He looked at her in amazement and 
spoke with quiet finality. 

“If you wish.” He paid the check 
and they sought the car in silence. 

At her door he raised his hat. “I 
resign from Benson-Barnard to- 
morrow, so that you need not be 
embarrassed in your new position. 
I wish you success. Good-night.” 

She watched in choked misery as 
he swung down the walk toward the 
gray-green roadster. Suddenly her 
hands went out. 

“Oh, Alan,” she called but he did 
not turn, for the call had been only 
in her heart and had not reached 
the quivering lips. 


idea of life, 


* + * 


After a troubled night Mary Lane 
was early at the office the next 
morning. So early, in fact, that it 
did not occur to old J. P., bustling 
into his own office on the other side 
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of the thin partition, that his secre- 
tary was yet at work. He did not 
see her bent dejectedly over her 
typewriter, her hands lying listless 
in her lap. Mary, with circles un- 
der her eyes and a brooding look, 
did not listen consciously until she 
heard his voice in a _ diabolical 
chuckle. 

“Say, Sis, how did she get along 
with the kids? Did they treat her 
rough?” 

Straight and still as a pointer she 
sat. 

“What? You don’t mean to say 
that you let that old Dewitt woman 
park those twins on her in addition 
to yours? Say, Rosie, I just wanted 
you to knock the married life idea 
out of her head but not to kill her 
off entirely. Bet she won’t get down 
this morning at all.” 

Mary Lane shook a small doubled 
fist at the partition. No marvel she 
had had her hands full. She might 
have managed with John Roger and 
the baby if it had not been for Angel 
and Darling. At the time she had 
wondered at Mrs. Pratt’s being so 
inconsiderate as to permit Mrs. De- 
witt to bring them. She could al- 
most see the baleful glint of old J. 
P.’s yellow eyes as the wicked voice 
expressed his unholy satisfaction on 
the other side of the partition. 

“Well, Sis, as soon as she comes 
in I'll find out whether or not we've 
sickened her of the marriage idea 
that I think she has, but whether 
we win or lose that Hudson seal 
coat is yours. Go pick it out. 
You’ve done nobly, old girl. Bye.” 

Mary stole quietly out of her of- 
fice and very much later reéntered 
it and clattered things around as 
she put all in order for the day. 
Her air of listlessness had gone and 
in its place was a look of grim de- 
termination. That old fox should 
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see whether he could interfere in 
her life. She was through. For his 
own comfort and the sake of his 
golf game he had made her lose 
what she valued most, the love of 
Alan Mack. ‘As a substitute the big 
job had only a bitter flavor. The 
years of working up to a responsi- 
ble position for Benson-Barnard 
were wasted but she could do it 
again somewhere else and would. 
Her thoughts kept time to the al- 
most vicious cleaning of her type- 
writer keys. Suddenly she looked 
out in the main office and saw the 
tall form of Alan Mack headed 
straight for the office of old J. P. 
In panic she half rose from the 
typewriter. Here was upset to her 
plans to leave the company before 
he could carry out his threat to re- 
sign. She had not counted on his 


resigning the moment he arrived at 
the office in the morning but from 
the grim set of his jaw she knew it 


would be over in a few minutes. 
She must stop it. 

From her door she signaled fran- 
tically but he kept his gaze studious- 
ly turned away from her office. Un- 
hurried as fate he kept coming on. 
The girl at the switchboard ignored 
her signals and sighed. The thin- 
necked bookkeeper warmed to a 
faint flush and the stenographers 
fingered their marcels. He was al- 
most to J. P.’s door. Once he had 
resigned it would be all over for him 
with the Benson-Barnard Company. 
He had entered J. P.’s door. Mary 
quickly, and without thought of 
what she was doing, followed him 
in like a little shadow. 

“May I have a moment on some- 
thing important, Mr. Benson?” 
Alan Mack’s voice was hard. 

“A moment is all, Mack, this 
morning,” growled J. P., looking up 
at him keenly from under bushy 
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brows. Mary had stepped out from 
behind Alan Mack’s broad back. 

“Oh, Miss Lane, I was about to 
send for you. Can you wait? 
Or,—” the yellow eyes gleamed and 
he leaned forward confidently. 
“Just a minute, Mack. Have you 
made your decision, Miss Lane?” 

“Yes, I have, Mr. Benson.” At 
the sound of her voice Alan Mack 
stiffened. 

Mary spoke bravely with lifted 
chin and throbbing throat. 

“It’s something to do with Mr. 
Mack too, Mr. Benson. He, we, that 
is, I—are going to be married so 
that it will be impossible for me to 
take the position you offered me.” 

“I are, are 1?” mimicked old J. P., 
looking at her so sharply that he 
missed the puzzled sunrise on the 
face of Alan Mack. 

“Did you—ahem!—have a nice 
time out at Arborville yesterday, 
Miss Lane?” 

She gave him back look for look. 
“It was rather awful in some ways, 
Mr. Benson.” 

He drew down the bushy brows 
until the yellow eyes were slits. 
“And still you’re willing to take the 
leap? But you'll keep right on 
working in the office won’t you? 
You two don’t want to get all 
gummed up with domesticity.” 

“Don’t you worry, we won’t,” put 
in Mack. 

Old J. P. never gave up easily. 
“But why give up work, Miss Lane? 
Why not keep right on?” 

“Oh, Mr. Mack would never per- 
mit that,” she replied proudly with 
scarlet cheeks. “And besides it will 
be different with us.” 

Somehow Alan had found her 
hand and held it close between them 
as they stood before him like two 
guilty children. 

“Humph,” said old J. P. 
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By Josepn J. REIttiy, Px.D. 


HEN a picked committee re- 

cently selected five hundred 
volumes for the White House li- 
brary they were guilty of one un- 
pardonable sin of omission. Where 
in the name of brilliancy and gusto 
was William Hazlitt? Here was a 
man who wrote vivid and stimulat- 
ing prose, every word of it pulsing 
with life, on painting and painters, 
acting and actors, and whose criti- 
cism of men and books is a stimu- 
lus and a dear delight. If all that is 
not enough to win him high esteem, 
he wrote fascinatingly on a thou- 
sand things-in-general and became 
a master of the familiar essay, none 
better, and who, indeed, quite as 
fine? 


On September 18, 1930, William 
Hazlitt, the son of a Nonconformist 
clergyman, born at Maidstone near 
London, April 10, 1778, will have 


been dead one hundred years. To 
honor his centenary the English 
publishers, Messrs. Dent and Co., 
are bringing out a new edition of 
his works, thus providing the White 
House Library Committee with op- 
portunity to expiate a wrong and 
increase the intellectual vitamines 
of their “500 books” by adding Haz- 
litt, complete. 

Hazlitt was destined for the min- 
istry but forsook theological study, 
and from eighteen to twenty-six was 
(in his own words) “dumb, inartic- 
ulate, like a worm by the roadside.” 
He devoured novels and tales, stud- 
ied, went on long hikes, meditated. 
He made the acquaintance of God- 
win, Coleridge (in one of the most 
notable first meetings in literary 
history), Wordsworth, and Lamb. 


He took up painting, studied at the 
Louvre, made the rounds of all the 
celebrated picture galleries in Eng- 
land, and executed portraits of vari- 
ous literary celebrities of which 
Lamb’s was excellent and Words- 
worth’s execrable. From painting 
Hazlitt turned to writing and, once 
established in his proper domain, 
he poured out a stream of essays 
which ran on until his death and re- 
vealed an amazing fecundity, a 
keen, aggressive, and richly-stored 
mind, and that gift which in litera- 
ture is as the scepter to the king, 
the song to the nightingale—style. 

Beyond that of any other nine- 
teenth century writer Hazlitt’s style 
belongs to our day. It is informal, 
crisp, pointed, picturesque, and 
charged with nervous energy. His 
language is choice but belongs to 
the speech of daily life, like New- 
man’s and Thackeray’s. He hated 
sham in diction as in all things 
else and he avoided phrases that 
lacked the sanction of good usage. 
“I have written no commonplace,” 
he once said, proudly, “nor a line 
that licks the dust.” And Steven- 
son, his most brilliant disciple in a 
later generation, wrote, “We mod- 
erns think ourselves pretty fine, but 
what one of us can write like Haz- 
litt?” 

Like Thackeray, but unlike Lamb 
and Stevenson, Hazlitt was not a 
conscious stylist. He did not revel 
in “self-pleasing quaintness” like 
Elia nor “play the sedulous ape” to 
other men’s writings like Stevenson. 
Like Lamb he loved old books, but 
even the richly colored seventeenth 
century furnished him with no or- 
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naments, quaint and colorful, no 
succulent word or intriguing phrase 
deliberately sought for its second 
intentions such as Elia delighted in. 
Lamb was leisurely, Hazlitt urgent. 
Lamb played about a thought like a 
butterfly about a flower; Hazlitt 
pressed on to his goal, with eyes 
intent, as one to whom flowers, 
however gay, have at best but a cas- 
ual place. 

Lamb could afford to be leisurely. 
He might complain of being 
“chained to a desk” at the India 
House and lament that “the wood 
had entered his soul,” but his day 
closed at four and his salary was as 
certain as the week’s end. Thus he 
could, untroubled, spend his eve- 
nings in delightful dalliance over 
his folios and let his essays wait 
upon his mood. But with Hazlitt 
each day was importunate, for the 
guineas of the London Magazine, 
the Examiner, and the Edinburgh, 
doled out at so much a page, were 
his meat and lodging. His enor- 
mous reading was virtually all done 
in young manhood, and thereafter 
the quotations in verse and prose 
which studded his pages came di- 
rectly from his opulent memory. 

The demands of literature-for-a- 
living are always peremptory and 
often excessive. But Hazlitt had ex- 
uberant vitality of mind and body 
and it found expression in an en- 
thusiasm, a “gusto” (to use his own 
words), which is one of his secrets. 
It lent freshness to his point of 
view, zest to his idolatries, fire to 
his hatreds, passion to his loves, 
fascination to his observations on 
men and things, and vitality to 
every line he ever wrote. Com- 
pared with his, Thackeray’s enthu- 
siasm seems repressed, Stevenson’s 
cerebral, Lamb’s old-maidenly. 
With Hazlitt it pervades everything. 
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In small matters and in large, it is 
the same. Once he is convinced 
that the Bourbons are foes of free- 
dom he execrates them with a bit- 
terness which fails to wear him out 
only because his gusto converts it 
into a stimulus. Conversely, when 
he sees Napoleon revitalize and 
transform the waning revolution he 
becomes his enthusiastic admirer 
and ends by idolizing him as the 
savior of Europe. If he plays fives 
(our modern hand-ball) he makes 
a day of it and displays a zest and 
energy which are strangers to ex- 
haustion. If he reads a romance he 
rages against the villain, sheds tears 
over the heroine, and stays up all 
night to finish it, dedicating the spot 
where the emotional adventure oc- 
curred as a shrine in his memory 
forever after. 

When he takes a fling at “court 
poets” (Southey, poet laureate, was 
his béte noir), at the Tories, the di- 
vine right of kings, or hypocrisy 
and sham (toward which he was as 
merciless as Carlyle), he springs to 
the attack with a gusto which never 
flags. If he is called off to-day by 
the demands of private work he re- 
turns to the assault on the morrow 
with enthusiasm undiminished. If 
he defends the Nonconformists, 
passes judgment on the Waverley 
Novels, watches two bruisers bat- 
tling in the ring, attends a perform- 
ance of Kean as Shylock, reads 
Rousseau’s Emile for the twentieth 
time, or goes rattling along in a 
stage-coach toward a cozy inn and 
a quail dinner, the joy of action 
wraps him like a garment, there is 
a ring in his voice, and a sparkle in 
his eye; he is vital in every fiber. 
What abounding energy, what zest 
of life, what a capacity for thrills! 
No wonder he died at fifty-six; the 
amazing thing is that he did not 
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burn out sooner. In mind as in 
body he kept erect. Beneath the 
bludgeoning of Fate his head re- 
mained unbowed, and at the end, 
with his son and Lamb beside his 
bed, he could say in the teeth of the 
Destroyer, “After all I have had a 
happy life.” 

At times Hazlitt’s enthusiasm 
stirred him to an eloquence whose 
fires were in the heart and whose 
utterance thrills us yet. When he 
thinks of time-servers his thoughts 
run by contrast to men of his fa- 
ther’s stamp and he declares that 


“their creed was ‘Glory to God, 
peace on earth, good will to man.’” 
He goes on: “This creed they kept 
fast through good report and evil 
report. This belief they had, fixed 
as the stars, deep as the firmament, 
that makes of its own heart an altar 
to truth, a place of worship for 
what is right, at which it does rever- 
ence with praise and prayer like a 
holy thing, apart and content,—that 
feels that the greatest Being in the 
universe is always near it, and that 
all things work together for the 
good of His creatures under His 
guiding hand. This covenant they 
kept as the stars keep their courses; 
this principle they stuck by, as it 
sticks by them to the last. It grew 
with their growth, it does not wither 
in their decay. It lives when the 
almond-tree flourishes, and is not 
bowed down with the tottering 
knees. It glimmers with the last 
feeble eyesight, smiles in the faded 
cheek like infancy, and lights a 
path before them to the grave!” 


Hazlitt’s training as a painter 
served him in good stead for it 
sharpened his glance and gave it un- 
erring skill in seizing upon essen- 
tial characteristics. He portrays 
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men, scenes, landscapes, vividly, in- 
cisively, as if his pencil were always 
sharpened to a point. When in 
“The Fight” he watches the battle 
between Neate and Hickman, he 
lifts the tale of a vulgar fistic en- 
counter into literature by brilliant, 
swiftly-moving descriptions to 
which the vigor of his style, his apt 
allusions, and his effective figures, 
all minister. “Neate rolled along, 
swathed in his loose great coat, his 
knock-knees bending under his 
huge bulk.” When the two oppo- 
nents are ready for the fray they 
present a strong contrast in appear- 
ance. “If Neate was like Ajax, ‘with 
Atlantean shoulders fit to bear’ the 
pugilistic reputation of all Bristol, 
Hickman might be compared to 
Diomed, light, vigorous, elastic, and 
his back glistened in the sun, as 
he moved about, like a panther’s 
hide.” When later Hazlitt recounts 
how Neate, planting a tremendous 
blow on his adversary’s cheek-bone 
and eyebrow “made a red ruin of 
that side of his face,” he provided 
Tennyson with an _ unforgettable 
phrase which he did not scruple to 
employ in his Idyll Guinevere. 

The most striking instance, how- 
ever, of the skill which Hazlitt car- 
ried over from painting to writing 
occurs in the celebrated portrait 
presented in “My First Acquaint- 
ance with Poets” for which Cole- 
ridge unwittingly sat when, en- 
sconced in the parsonage of Hazlitt’s 
father at Wem, he spent “two hours 
conversing with William Hazlitt’s 
forehead.” This meeting was not 
significant to the man who had al- 
ready achieved a local fame and was 
meditating The Ancient Mariner, 
but it was life out of death, a resur- 
rection of mind and soul for the dark 
silent lad of twenty whose thoughts 
were long, long thoughts that 























sought feverishly—but so far vain- 
ly—for an adequate channel of ex- 
pression. Coleridge, hesitating upon 
the ministry, had come to preach at 
near-by Shrewsbury, and his liquid 
accents and wingéd words cast a 
spell over the youthful Hazlitt. 
“The Welsh mountains that skirt 
the horizon with their tempestuous 
confusion, agree to have heard no 
such mystic sounds since the day of 


‘High-born Hoel’s harp or soft 
Llewellyn’s lay.’ 


As we passed along between Wem 
and Shrewsbury, and I eyed their 
blue tops seen through the wintry 
branches, or the red rustling leaves 
of the sturdy oak-trees by the road- 
side, a sound was in my ears as of a 
Siren’s song.” Under Coleridge’s 
spell he went to hear him preach 
and records how the poet-preacher 
“launched into his subject, like an 
eagle dallying with the wind.” (It 
was such similes as that which 
threw Stevenson into the admira- 
tion of despair!) “And for myself,” 
Hazlitt continues, “I could not have 
been more delighted if I had heard 
the music of the spheres. Poetry 
and Philosophy had met together. 
Truth and Genius had embraced, 
under the eye and with the sanc- 
tion of Religion. I returned home 
well satisfied. The sun,” continues 
this sentimentalist who, as truly as 
Rousseau himself, colored the land- 
scape with his own emotions, “the 
sun, that was still laboring pale and 
wan through the sky, obscured by 
thick mists, seemed an emblem of 
the good cause; and the cold, dank 
drops of dew, that hung half melted 
on the beard of the thistle had 
something genial and refreshing in 
them; for there was a spirit of 
hope and youth in all nature that 
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turned everything into good.” When, 
at the end of three weeks, Coleridge 
takes his leave, his worshiper ac- 
companies him part of his journey. 
“On my way back, I had a sound in 
my ears, it was the voice of Fancy: 
I had a light before me, it was the 
face of Poetry. The one still lin- 
gers there, the other has not quitted 
my side! During the [following] 
months the chill breath of winter 
gave me a welcoming; the vernal 
air was balm and inspiration to me. 
The golden sunsets, the silver star 
of evening, lighted me on my way 
to new hopes and prospects. I was 
to visit Coleridge in the spring.” 
There, as often with Hazlitt, when 
Memory opens the gates of escape 
from the too often gloomy “here 
and now,” his prose takes on the 
glow and passion of poetry. Be- 
fore setting out on his journey he 
visits Llangollen Vale with his idol’s 
“Ode on the Departing Year” in his 
hand. As he reads he sees Nature 
in a new guise, clothed in a beauty 
and significance hitherto unper- 
ceived, and once more he rises to 
poetry: “That valley was to me (in 
a manner) the cradle of a new ex- 
istence; in the river that winds 
through it my spirit was baptized 
in the waters of Helicon!” 

And now for Hazlitt’s portrait of 
Coleridge, this poet turned preacher 
for an hour, this mystic who was to 
be a philosopher, this inspirer who 
was to yield himself up to opium, 
whose divine gift of poetry was to 
perish but whose eloquent tongue 
was never to lose its power of en- 
chantment. Says Hazlitt: 


“His forehead was broad and 
high, light as if built of ivory, with 
large projecting eyebrows, and his 
eyes, rolling beneath them like a sea 
with darkened lustre. ‘A certain 
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tender bloom his face o’erspread,’ a 
purple tinge as we see it in the pale 
thoughtful complexions of the 
Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo 
and Velasquez. His mouth was 
gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent, 
his chin good-humoured and round; 
but his nose, the rudder of the face, 
the index of the will, was small, 
feeble, nothing—like what he has 
done. It might seem that the gen- 
ius of his face as from a height 
surveyed and projected him (with 
sufficient capacity and huge aspira- 
tion) into the world unknown of 
thought and imagination, with 
nothing to support or guide his 
veering purpose, as if Columbus 
had launched his adventurous 
course for the New World in a scal- 
lop, without oars or compass. Cole- 
ridge in his person was rather 
above the common size, inclining 
to the corpulent, or, like Lord Ham- 
let, ‘somewhat fat and pursy.’ His 
hair (now, alas! grey) was then 
black and glossy as the raven’s, and 
fell in smooth masses over his fore- 
head.” 


The essay from which these quo- 
tations are taken is the finest of its 


kind in English literature. Writ- 
ten nearly thirty years after the 
events it describes it reveals nearly 
all Hazlitt’s characteristics. Here 
are his amazing memory; his de- 
light in recalling incidents and emo- 
tions of his past; his gift for por- 
traiture; his flair for striking fig- 
ures of speech; his inclination to 
(what Carlyle would call) “hero- 
worship,” which later led him to 
idolize Napoleon “the liberator” and 
Poussin the painter; his emotional 
coloring of nature; his irony; his 
moments of poetry, and his other— 
rarer—moments of sadness; his oc- 
casional self-revelations. 
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With Hazlitt as with Lamb self- 
revelation was a necessity of exist- 
ence, the primary condition on 
which he could write at all. Even 
his criticism, as that of a romantic 
in an age of romance, was frankly 
subjective, for it was the record of 
the impressions made on his mind 
by books, men, pictures, and plays. 
His dramatic essays show little con- 
cern with technical details but 
much with the temperament and 
emotional responsiveness of the ac- 
tors, and the effective quality of 
“great” speeches; and after a score 
of readings they are fascinating still 
because in a brilliant style they re- 
flect a sound taste, an eager mind, 
and the lively imagination of a 
born play-goer. 

Hazlitt’s essays on art would not 
be his unless they were redolent of 
the same qualities. “My taste in 
pictures,” he once wrote, “is very 
different from that of rich and 
princely collectors. I should like 
to have a few pictures hung round 
my room that speak to me with 
well-known looks, that touch some 
string of memory.” To him art was 
not technique but an eloquent page 
conveying a message to the seeing 
eye, an ivory gate to happy realms 
of memory and fancy, a magic dow- 
er of wings for thoughts to send 
them soaring. Read “On the Pleas- 
ure of Painting,” “On Gusto,” “On 
a Landscape of Nicholas Poussin,” 
“On Hogarth’s ‘Marriage 4-la- 
Mode.’” You need bring no expert 
knowledge to the task, only (he as- 
sures you) “an eye, an understand- 
ing, and a heart.” You will be re- 
paid by a quickened sense of life 
and beauty and by a sight of hori- 
zons as new as those that greeted 
adventurous eyes from peaks in 
Darien. But that is not all. He 
gives you in these essays fresh 




















glimpses into his eager, imaginative 
mind, his partialities, and his re- 
sentments, as against those who in- 
sist that only painters can intelli- 
gently judge of a picture. And at 
times, unexpectedly, he moralizes 
or meditates, or lapses into a mo- 
ment’s dream of vanished days 
made beautiful by Hope and conse- 
cration to Art. It was in such a 
mood that he took his leave of the 
gallery of Burleigh House and gave 
utterance to thronging thoughts of 
the past in this exquisite apos- 
trophe: 


“Burleigh! thy groves are leaf- 
less, thy walls are naked, ‘And dull, 
cold winter does inhabit here.’ The 
yellow evening rays gleam through 
thy fretted Gothic windows; but I 
only feel the rustling of withered 
branches strike chill to my breast; 
it was not so twenty years ago. Thy 
groves were leafless then as now, 
but the lark mounted in the sky, 
and the sun smote my youthful 
blood with its slant ray, and the 
ploughman whistled as he drove 
his team afield; hope spread out its 
glad vista through thy fair domains, 
and it: was spring, not winter, in 
my breast. What is become of the 
never-ending studious thoughts that 
brought their own reward or prom- 
ised good to mankind? of the tears 
that started welcome and unbid- 
den? of the sighs that whispered fu- 
ture peace? That fairy vision, that 
invisible glory, has left my side, and 
‘faded to the light of common day,’ 
and I now see what is, or has been 
—not what may lie hid in time’s 
bright circle and golden chaplet! 
Oh God! that I could but be for one 
day, one hour, but for an instant, 
what then I was; that I might, as in 
a trance, a wakening dream, hear 
the hoarse murmur of the barge- 
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men, as the Minster tower ap- 
peared in the dim twilight, come up 
from the willowy stream, sounding 
low and underground like the voice 
of the bittern;—that I might paint 
that field opposite the window 
where I lived, and feel that there 
was a green, dewy moisture in the 
tone, beyond my pencil’s reach, but 
thus gaining almost a new sense, 
and watching the birth of new ob- 
jects without me;—that I might 
stroll down Peterborough bank (a 
writer’s day) and see the fresh 
marshes stretching out in endless 
level perspective (as if Paul Potter 
had painted them), with the cattle, 
the windmills, and the red-tiled cot- 
tages gleaming in the sun to the 
very verge of the horizon; and 
watch the fieldfares in innumerable 
flocks, gambolling in the air, and 
sporting in the sun, and racing be- 
fore the clouds, making summer- 
saults, and dazzling the eye by 
throwing themselves into a thou- 
sand figures and movements!” 


That is an old theme, you tell me, 
“Oh, death in life, the days that are 
no more!” You are right, but it is 
as eternal as human longing and 
human regret. Here and there in 
English prose you may match the 
music and the passionate pathos of 
that passage but nowhere else, not 
even in Newman, can you surpass it. 

As acritic Hazlitt’s range was vir- 
tually the whole of English litera- 
ture. A stimulating intelligence, in- 
sight, honesty of judgment, conta- 
gious enthusiasm, almost infallible 
taste (his fundamental gift) —all 
these go far to explain why Saints- 
bury pronounced him “the greatest 
critic that England has yet pro- 
duced.” With an eye on his own 
equipment and aims Hazlitt tells us 
pithily what taste is and what criti- 
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cism should do. “Taste is ability 
to appreciate genius” and “a genu- 
ine criticism should reflect the col- 
ors, the light, and shade, the soul 
and body of a work.” He conceded 
that he harbored “bristling preju- 
dices” (who with red blood does 
not?) and though he made no claim 
to omniscience he remarked signifi- 
cantly, “Perhaps if I had read more 
I might have thought less.” Read 
his Spirit of the Age, in which he 
discusses his contemporaries—the 
most difficult of critical tasks—and 
note especially his revealing essays 
on Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Walter Scott, discounting his attack 
on Scott the Tory and regarding 
only his brilliant and eloquent ap- 
preciation of the Waverley novels 
as the very stuff of genius. Here 
is Hazlitt the critic at his best, to 
read whom is to discover new sig- 
nificance in the familiar, to appre- 
ciate more deeply the vigor and 
beauty of English speech, to feel in 
the written word the living pulses 
of hearts and brains that will not 
die as long as emotions remain to be 
stirred and sluggish intellects awak- 
ened. 

It is for all these things that the 
devotees of Hazlitt cleave to him, 
but most of all, as with the devotees 
of Elia, it is for his familiar essays 
that they love him. It is in them 
that he speaks out most directly 
about the things which occupy his 
thoughts,—the character and con- 
duct of men, vagaries of mind and 
action, self-love, personal identity, 
the feeling of immortality in youth. 
Sometimes in lighter vein he lingers 
upon men’s foibles and oddities, 
and again, as man of letters, he 
talks penetratingly on the stuff of 
criticism, taste, familiar style, the 
ideal, the picturesque. 

There is another group of his fa- 
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miliar essays—the kind that Steven- 
son knew by heart—of thought and 
fancy, emotion and memory all 
compact. In these is the quintes- 
sential man himself, now mellow, 
now challenging. He eyes the world 
with shrewd, and William Hazlitt 
with interested, glance, and, weigh- 
ing both, does not find the world of 
primary concern. He has seen 
much, read hard, pondered long, 
and, with due respect to other men, 
has encountered few whom he 
deems his superiors in intellect or 
in the worth of their opinions. He 
loves to chat of a morning, airing 
his opinions on whatever comes to 
mind, clad in dressing-gown and 
slippers and fortified with French 
rolls and tea at this elbow. It is in 
this temper that he writes “On the 
Pleasures of Painting,” “On Read- 
ing Old Books,” “My First Ac- 
quaintance with Poets,” “On Going 
a Journey,” “On the Fear of Death,” 
“Farewell to Essay Writing,” “The 
Sick Chamber,” and many another 
whose very name warms the cockles 
of the Hazlitt lover’s heart. For 
his gusto and distinction of style 
abide with him whatever his sub- 
ject, and he writes as fascinatingly 
on sundials and bowls as upon 
“Persons One Would Wish to Have 
Seen.” 

The Addisonian attitude was Haz- 
litt’s ideal. He would fain be a 
spectator, “looking at the world 
through the loop-holes of retreat 
and not wanting to mingle in the 
fray.” But to this passionate and 
opinionated child of an age of Ro- 
mance the aloofness of the age of 
Anne was impossible. So too it was 
to Thackeray and Stevenson al- 
though they concealed their lack of 
dispassion under the guise of men 
of the world. Of oir “big four” it 
was the slender Cockney clerk, im- 
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prisoned from boyhood within the 
gloomy India House and dwelling 
in the shadow of tragedy, who best 
maintained the serene tolerance of 
the philosophic temper. In that, 
Elia equaled Addison; in his sense 
of the tears of things, lacrimz re- 
rum, Elia and Hazlitt surpassed 
him. 

Of our “big four” only Hazlitt 
wanted humor and this lack ex- 
plains much. His intentions may 
be the best but his pet aversions 
never fail to unseat him from his 
philosophic high horse, whereupon 
he forgets his lofty intentions and 
lays about him with no nobler 
weapon than a quarterstaff. Thus 
he can begin an essay (alluringly 
titled “On Living to Oneself”) with 
the placid remark, “I never was in 
a better place or humor than I am 
at present for writing on this sub- 
ject,” but his detachment takes 
wing before the end and he falls to 


berating the “stupid, dastardly, piti- 
ful, selfish, spiteful, envious, un- 


grateful” Public. Had he lived, one 
wonders with what scorn he would 
have greeted the latter-day gospel 
of “sweetness and light” preached 
by an apostle with frock coat, top 
hat, spats, and an Oxford accent. 
The soul of the familiar essay is 
the personality of the writer. Lamb 
was an egotist; so was Hazlitt; so 
were Thackeray and Stevenson. In 
the essay, if nowhere else, egotism 
ceases to be a vice. Of the four, 
Lamb’s was the most pervasive, 
Hazlitt’s the most aggressive. When 
egotism became self-revelation 
Lamb and Hazlitt went farther than 
Thackeray and Stevenson for they 
belonged to a less sophisticated day 
and a more robust tradition. In the 
case of Lamb self-revelation is a 
cardinal virtue, for it gives us 
glimpses into that most appealing 


of things, a child-like heart. Haz- 
litt craved sympathy and affection 
but his passionate need of them 
would be unguessed except for his 
occasional and startlingly unex- 
pected rending of the veil. Then 
for a moment we look into that 
strange inner being with its desires 
and ambitions, its frustrations, and 
its acquiescence so strangely like 
despair. In his “On the Fear of 
Death” he wrote: 


“In my youth I could not behold 
Death for the crowd of objects and 
feelings, and Hope stood always be- 
tween us, saying—‘Never mind that 
old fellow!’ If I had lived indeed, 
I should not care to die. But I do 
not like a contract of pleasure bro- 
ken off unfulfilled, a marriage with 
joy unconsummated, a promise of 
happiness rescinded. My public 
and private hopes have been left a 
ruin, or remain only to mock me. 
I would wish them re-edified. I 
should like to see some prospect of 
good to mankind, such as my life 
began with. I should like to leave 
some sterling work behind me. I 
should like to have some friendly 
hand to consign me to the grave. 
On these conditions I am ready if 
not willing to depart. I shall then 
write on my tomb, ‘GRATEFUL AND 
CONTENTED. But I have thought 
and suffered too much to be willing 
to have thought and suffered in 
vain. In looking back, it some- 
times appears to me as if I had in a 
manner slept out my life in a dream 
or shadow on the side of the hill of 
knowledge, where I have fed on 
books, on thoughts, on pictures, and 
only heard in half-murmurs the 
trampling of busy feet, or the noises 
of the throng below. Waked out 
of this dim, twilight existence, I 
have felt a wish to descend to the 
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world of realities and join in the 
chase. But I fear too late, and that 
I had better return to my book- 
ish chimeras and indolence once 
more.” 


Hazlitt is too manly to lay a trap 
for your sympathy, and if you with- 
hold it he will not repine. He is not 
a weakling. He can hate too heart- 
ily, fight too lustily, enjoy books 
and plays, pictures, and “the face 
of nature,” too keenly for that. 
Lamb loved him (indeed Lamb’s 
was the only friendship he retained 
unbroken to the end) but Hazlitt 
never learned from Elia the divine 
purposes of laughter. He did not 
mingle happily with men and wom- 
en. He craved their friendship 


but did not need it as Lamb did 
and he could quarrel with them 
and cast them off with scarcely a 
qualm. 

Lamb is a more popular essayist 


than Hazlitt and against that fact I 
utter no word. Both had great 
gifts but aside from their keenness 
and independence they were poles 
apart. Lamb is for the easy-chair, 
the grate fire, the dozy hour; his hu- 
mor delights, his tenderness warms, 
his pathos evokes a gentle and not 
unpleasing sadness; his wisdom, 
often sly, graciously uttered, wins 
an equally gracious acceptance. His 
whimsies and his style have about 
them a delectable aroma as of old 
lace redolent of lavender or violet. 
Reading him you are at peace with 
the world which you find an odd 
but kindly planet; you enjoy vica- 
riously the pleasures of Elia’s de- 
lectable memories and the distilla- 
tions of his mellow musings. You 
take him into your heart, or rather, 
he steals his way in without your 
knowing it, and makes a place 
there which you yield gladly to this 
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most charming and gentle of claim- 
ants. 

How different is Hazlitt! You 

never read him in an armchair but 
alert and erect, not by a fire but 
with the window open and gusty 
April breezing through, bearing 
now and then the scent of wild 
flowers and sending cloud-shadows 
mingling and dissolving in the sun- 
light upon the fields. Over his 
pages you never doze or dream: he 
is too pointed, too insistent, too 
surcharged with vitality and enthu- 
siasm to let you. Like the Ancient 
Mariner he holds you fast. Wheth- 
er you like him or not he makes 
you think; if you disagree, he chal- 
lenges you to defend the faith that 
is in you. If you turn away, the 
things he has said remain, fixed in 
your mind. He is not a sedative 
but a stimulant, and if it is dalli- 
ance you seek he is not your man. 
Nobody ever kept a volume of Haz- 
litt within the circle of his night- 
lamp as Thackeray kept Elia and 
Montaigne. He does not persuade 
you that the world is a delectable 
place, a kind of Cranford, multi- 
plied and extended, but an arena in 
which the lovers of truth, beauty, 
and freedom must war against the 
children of darkness. 
” And yet, blessed respite, Hazlitt 
gives you an occasional holiday, a 
happy week at Winterslow, golden 
hours with Poussin, glorious 
tramps (of twenty, thirty, or even 
forty miles) with “the clear blue 
sky over your head, and the green 
turf beneath your feet, a winding 
road before you, and a three hours’ 
march to dinner.” Away with arm- 
chairs and grate fires! “I like more 
elbow-room, and fewer incum- 
brances,” he cries, and we hurrah 
in answer. Listen a moment as he 
goes on: 
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“It is hard if I cannot start 
some game on these lone heaths. I 
laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. 
From the point of yonder rolling 
cloud, I plunge into my past being, 
and revel there, as the sun-burnt 
Indian plunges headlong into the 
wave that wafts him to his native 
shore. Then long-forgotten things, 
like ‘sunken wrack and sumless 
treasures,’ burst upon my eager 
sight, and I begin to feel, think, 
and be myself again. Instead of an 
awkward silence, broken by at- 
tempts at wit or dull common- 
place, mine is that undisturbed 
silence of the heart which alone is 
perfect eloquence. I have just now 
business in hand which would seem 
idle to you, but is with me ‘very 
stuff of the conscience.’ Is not this 


wild rose sweet without a com- 
Does not this daisy leap to 


ment? 
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my heart set in its coat of emer- 
ald?” 


Verily, if you can resist that, Haz- 
litt with his gusto, his high heart, 
and his thrilling pulses, is not for 
you! 

Stevenson hailed him as master, 
for the recluse of Samoa, though 
frail of body, was one with him in 
spirit. When he wrote “#s Tri- 
plex” he had Hazlitt’s “On the Fear 
of Death” in his thought and the in- 
domitable Hazlitt himself in his eye. 
For whom but that lover of life, 
that abounding enthusiast, that 
Prince of Essayists could he have 
meant when he wrote: “Death has 
not been suffered to take as much 
as an illusion from his heart. In 
the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the 
highest point of being, he passes at 
a bound on to the other side.” 
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A Study 


By VIRGINIA 


T is hard to realize that two peo- 

ple can sit in the same room, on 
opposite sides of a small table, and 
yet be further apart, physically as 
well as spiritually, than the eastern 
and western hemispheres. It was 
not always this way either. I can- 
not remember how the feeling of re- 
moteness began or when I first be- 
came conscious of it. Perhaps I 
was dimly aware of_a slight 
estrangement after little Roger’s 
birth, or maybe even in the months 
before when I was so miserable in 
mind and body that I did not care 
whether I pulled through the or- 
deal ahead of me or not. 

We sit to-night in the same 
chairs, his big winged armchair, 
and my little rocker with its padded 
back for comfort and no arms to 
catch my elbow as the needle flies. 
The same green-shaded lamp throws 
its light upon his book and my sew- 
ing. The difference is hidden deep 
within ourselves. We appear the 
same to a casual visitor, but where 
I used to hold a little frock up for 
his inspection as I finished it and 
say, “Look, Roger darling, this will 
be worn by our little son,” and he 
would take it caressingly, almost 
reverently, into his hands, as if it 
already held a baby, now I lay the 
finished garment away with never a 
word. He rarely remembers (or 
perhaps he intentionally refrains 
from sharing with me his moods or 
experiences) to read me long ex- 
tracts from the book that is absorb- 
ing him as he was wont to do. 
Those readings and discussions 
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were what helped to keep our two 
lives one and he was never satis- 
fied unless I shared all of his ideas. 
I helped to pick out his clothes, 
feeling, at his earnest insistence, 
the quality of his tweeds and serges, 
or agreeing as to the color of his 
ties. Now he buys his clothes alone 
and I am startled into a new belief 
in our unhappiness by the sight of 
a fresh tie or an unfamiliar suit at 
breakfast. 

I miss the readings more than 
one would think. He has always 
known that the children and the 
house keep me too busy for books 
and partly for my sake he has 
brought me his choice cullings, 
though he was never happy until 
his loved ones shared what pleased 
him, even in his thoughts. This 
was one of his most lovable and 
boyish qualities. 

We shared everything for three 
years,—even a little longer I think. 
This is looking backwards for it 
took me many weeks to realize that 
this beloved intimacy had ended. 
We waited and watched through 
the long months before little Ruth 
came, waited and watched for a 
son, but when a daughter came 
Roger was as pleased I think as if 
he had really gotten what he hoped, 
and I believe, prayed for. Some- 
how a man always wants his first 
born to be a son; a woman does too, 
though she will not admit it, and 
our reasons are so very different. 
A man wants a son to be like him- 
self, except that he thinks he will 
avoid for this tiny replica all the 























errors that have crept into his life. 
A woman does not want either a 
daughter or a son to be like her- 
self; she looks and longs for the 
characteristics, the tip of an ear, the 
turn of an ‘eyelash, all the small 
things never visible to the mascu- 
line eye, of the man who has made 
life over again for her, and it mat- 
ters not whether these resemblances 
are frailties or marks of greatness, 
she loves them passionately and 
forever. 

Roger would hang over Ruth’s 
crib and kiss her roseleaf hands, or 
try to find an excuse for staying aft- 
er breakfast until I had bathed her 
and she would crow at him from 
her froth of suds, stretching her 
arms to him, willing to leave me at 
any time for the haven of his em- 
brace. I was not jealous; I wanted 
her to love him best. It seemed to 
give me the right to love him best 
too. 

To-day my life is filled by my 
children, but I never willed it so. 
I wanted Roger, first, last and al- 
ways. I am one of the women who 
put their husbands first. It is only 
because we are so far apart that 
the children have taken my life. 

The first two babies came close 
together. Ruthie was not quite 
seventeen months old when I point- 
ed to a rosy boy on my pillow and 
smiled weakly at Roger, leaning 
over me, anxious but pleased. 

“My other Roger, my wee man- 
nie,” I said, and trailed off into the 
first heavy sleep of exhaustion. I 
had not been well for months be- 
fore he came and had had a harder 
time than I did with Ruth, but it all 
seemed worth while now and I re- 
member feeling perfectly happy as 
my eyes closed on Roger’s look of 
complete satisfaction. 

And yet I think now that we had 
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begun to drift apart before that, 
though I was too ill and miserable 
to notice it. A woman lives in a 
world alone those months before 
childbirth and no man can ever un- 
derstand the aloofness that is cre- 
ated by bodily pain and mental tor- 
por arising from the agonies of par- 
turition. 

When I was strong enough to be 
about again the doctor, who was 
also a friend, packed me off to 
Mother. I needed a little cosseting 
he said and I too felt that a change 
would do me a world of good. Of 
course I took both babies with me, 
but even with them so near and 
Mother looking out for my every 
wish and many of my old friends in 
to see me each day, I was homesick 
for my man and the evenings of 
restful sympathy, which I did not 
know had gone forever. 

I got home one Friday and the 
house was lovely. Our one maid 
had swept and scrubbed until paint 
and windows shone and Roger had 
cut all the flowers from our small 
garden to make the place gay. I 
think he was like me and hoped we 
were beginning again the life we 
had shared so closely and inti- 
mately. 

Even now, after three years, I do 
not know why we didn’t. I sat and 
sewed that first evening, after I had 
put the babies to bed, and Roger 
read me snatches from his paper 
and told me the little happenings in 
his business or what the people we 
knew had been doing while I was 
away. To all outward appearances 
we were the same, but my heart was 
cold in my breast and I knew that 
disappointment lay upon him with 
a leaden weight. 

Outwardly Roger was always the 
same, except that he did not share 
his trivial secrets with me. If a 
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big thing came to him, even to-day, 
he would bring it to me. That is 
his idea of duty; what he owes the 
mother of his children. It is the 
little things that count with wom- 
en; we are built upon a pattern of 
little things. Roger is always Rog- 
er; courteous and kind. He antici- 
pates my wants as he did not do in 
the old days of perfect understand- 
ing. It was not necessary then; I 
would ask him for anything I felt 
was in reason and he knew and ex- 
pected me to do so. As for me, I 
am always on guard, never letting a 
cross word slip past my lips and 
remembering the sharp answers 
that I sometimes gave in those gray 
days when I waited for little Roger 
to come, weighted by a heavy indif- 
ference that waxed into sharpness 
when Roger did not understand me. 
It is only in loneliness of thought 
that I have since learned that no 
man understands a woman at such 
times; he loves her and comforts 
her, but understanding is a gift that 
God withheld. 

I never lose my self-control now- 
adays; I was not even startled into 
resentment when I knew that an- 
other baby was on the way. 

Ruthie was very ill about three 
months before the baby came and 
somehow we were closer to each 
other than we had been for a long 
time, but after Mary was old enough 
for me to be downstairs again I 
knew that we had slipped back, 
quite unconsciously, into that arti- 
ficial politeness and inner hardness 
that has become our normal state. 

Mary is the loveliest of our babies. 
Her eyes have the green-gray shad- 
ows that I used to say were like the 
sea in Roger’s eyes, and her brows 
are like his teo,—dark and delicate- 
ly marked, as if always a little sur- 
prised at something pleasant that 
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had just happened. She has his 
sharp chin, firm mouth and engag- 
ing smile. Before I knew that he 
was in love with me I used to think 
to myself how lovely it would be to 
spend your whole life with a smile 
that embraced you and sympathized 
with you, or kissed the place that 
hurt when you bumped yourself. I 
suppose the smile is still the same, 
but it looks set nowadays, not wavy 
and irregular. 

Roger always glittered and I won- 
dered why he singled out a mouse- 
like person for his wife. For I am 
that. I am quiet and utterly with- 
out words to say what I feel. I sit 
and suffer dumbly when I want to 
throw my arms around his neck 
and beg him to let us begin all over 
again and pretend that we were 
married to-day and the beautiful 
new life just beginning. 

I want to do this, but I am afraid. 
I am afraid that he will gently un- 
clasp my hands and say that sensi- 
ble people never go back or some 
other platitude that will drive me 
crazy. Sometimes I feel that I am 
going mad; that I shall begin to 
scream and break things up. It is 
only this new calm of Roger’s that 
keeps me from it, for I am more 
afraid of this calm than of any- 
thing else. He used not to be 
calm, but was all ripples and little 
tender jokes and sometimes I would 
be wearied by his jesting and pre- 
tend not to understand him. Then 
he would pick me up as if I were 
a child and say: 

“How dare a wee thing like you 
turn a deaf ear to an adoring hus- 
band who could toss her to the sky, 
like a maple leaf in the wind?” 

Then I would kiss his chin, 
which was all I could reach, and 
we would go on pretending, as all 
married people do. 




















Dear God, what would I not give 
to have those days back again! 
But then I ask myself, would that 
life satisfy me now? You see one 
becomes introspective, sitting silent, 
sewing, sewing, and with every 
stitch thinking and remembering. 

It is torture, the remembering, 
and thinking gets you nowhere. A 
woman who has been happily mar- 
ried and shared her most intimate 
thoughts, or discussed them before 
they even matured, becomes abnor- 
mal, or subnormal, when she faces 
things alone, achingly alone, as I 
am. Roger never seems so lonely. 
His business is absorbing; he meets 
his men friends at lunch and gets 
fresh ideas, while I am every day 
more obsessed by the home and the 
children. 

We had been married three years 
when Ruth was born and in all 
that time I think that neither of us 
decided a point alone. We did not 
say “I” and “you” as we do to-day; 
all sentences began with “we.” It is 
hard to believe that one little word 
could be so heavily freighted with 
meaning. It changes all life, and its 
absence from family conversation is 
like a death in the house, but worse, 
for time is a great healer when 
death has touched us and time only 
accents the recognition of an inner 
divergence between a husband and 
wife. 

I cannot describe the change in 
our lives even to myself. To-night, 
for instance, Roger said as we got 
up from the table: 

“What a nice dinner; all the 
things I like best. Celery soup, 
lamb with creole sauce and that 
caramel pudding. You never made 
a better one.” 

Why should his words fall into 
my heart as leaden plummets into a 
well? I only know that they did 
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and that to hide the quick rush of 
tears I had to run up to the nursery, 
pretending that I had heard wee 
Roger cry out. 

We are both the same in our at- 
tentions. I always remember his 
favorite food, even as I know that 
he would rather have roses on the 
table than any other flower, though 
I love phlox and delphinium; that a 
sprig of mint in his cold tea for our 
summer suppers makes all the dif- 
ference and that he is childishly 
unhappy if the soap in his soap dish 
is not his special brand. He re- 
members that I love thin mints cov- 
ered with black unsweetened choco- 
late, or little green squares of Turk- 
ish paste, and he never lets my scent 
bottle, with its slim neck and green- 
enameled stopper become empty. 
There is always the fresh, silk- 
bound box with the violet perfume 
that is my favorite,—and was his in 
the days when I would dab a little, 
against his resistance, on his big 
sheet of a handkerchief and then 
bury my nose in it before I tucked 
it neatly into his pocket. The dif- 
ference lies in the fact that now I 
cannot run and kiss him for the 
gift and he is the same: Inarticu- 
late. 

He may say coolly: “What a 
good dinner,” or after he has 
brought a friend to dine: “The red 
roses were lovely; I hoped you 
would have them,” but it is from 
the lips, not the heart. 

In those first years he would 
have called gaily as he ran for his 
car, a few minutes late perhaps: 
“Don’t forget the roses, dear. Real 
red ones.” 

It is the spirit of camaraderie that 
has died and I sit here opposite 
him, wondering, wondering what 
killed it. Was it I who broke that 
happy life-line that was ours, and 
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whose divided strands, shorn of 
their strength, have become his and 
mine? I do not know. I am as 
powerless to find the answers to 
my questions as I am to undo the 
mischief. We dine out and I am 
sure that our friends never suspect. 
Perhaps they are like us; perhaps 
all married people build up a wall 
of indifference or hide behind a 
shell of unbreakable hardness. 
Again I do not know. We lose our 
sense of perspective when we are 
unhappy. My friends see only my 
smiling exterior, why should they 
show me more of themselves? 

I have just finished a dainty 
frock for Mary. She is named for 
Roger’s mother whom he wor- 
shiped, and I thought it would 
please him. It did, too, even though 
he would not tell me so, but treated 
it as all in the day’s work, in an at- 
tempt, I think, to be natural. He 


will slip away upstairs when no 


one sees him and stand by her 
crib in an attitude of adoration. I 
have learned to let him go alone for 
if I came upon him there he would 
go without a word. He wants her; 
he wants to stand and worship at 
her shrine as if she were a saint, or 
to take her into his arms and hold 
her tight, tight, as if he would crush 
her soft sweet body into his strong 
one and make her part of him, but 
he does not want to share the joy 
of his love with me as he did when 
Ruthie was the baby in the cradle 
and we stood with our hands 
clasped above her. He loves Mary 
the best of his three children, but 
he never stays after breakfast to 
watch me bathe her, though he 
would love it. I cannot ask him to 
stay, for that dear intimacy that I 
would have died to keep is gone and 
he would really have no joy in the 
thing, because it must be shared to 
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be a joy. If I asked him to stay he 
would do so, and would stand per- 
functorily watching while I washed 
her lovely body with cold fingers 
and never a moment of the gay 
abandon with which we greeted 
Ruth’s and wee Roger’s shrill cries 
of delight at the many-colored bub- 
bles breaking from their rosy 
mouths. Mary and I have our 
morning frolic alone and Mary at 
least feels no loneliness. 

When I finished the frilly little 
frock just now I wanted to hold it 
up and say: 

“Look, darling, it is for your 
youngest and sweetest child,” just 
as I used to show him the ones that 
were made for our first son and were 
worn by Ruth. Perhaps if I had it 
might have broken the ice. He 
might have taken me in his arms 
and kissed me and said in his deep 
throaty voice: 

“It’s all right, old girl; we have 
been fools, but we won’t be any 
longer.” 

Would he? I donot know. This 
is the only answer I find to all my 
questions. I do not know.... 

I sit with the work lying in my 
lap, idle, wretched, finding no solu- 
tion for my problem, and some- 
times remembering that there was 
a time when I had no problems. I 
feel so old and I am only twenty- 
eight. Do people die of old age at 
thirty-five when they are this old at 
twenty-eight? Something has died 
in me. It is the spirit of youth. 
Roger used to say that I was of the 
eternally young; that no matter 
how many babies came I would al- 
ways be the youngest child in the 
house. I wonder if he notices how 
old I have grown. I must fight this 
premature old age. I must try and 
recapture something of the feeling 
of youth for the children’s sake. I 
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cannot let myself die (even though 
above all longings is my longing 
for the quiet of death), for Roger 
can only be a father to his chil- 
dren. It is reserved for me to be 
the greatest thing in their lives, or 
anyone’s life,—a mother. Father- 
hood is an extraneous thing, but 
motherhood is gained by bearing 
and is lit by an inner torch. We 
have a knowledge that no man can 
ever attain to and I am glad of it. I 
like to feel in my detached state that 
the most sacred thing we grew from 
our life together is mine; that I 
made it mine by supreme passion 
and supreme pain. 

I shall go down a long dark road 
of years, lighted by occasional 
gleams of happiness and these 
gleams of happiness must come 
from my children. I shall talk with 
Ruthie, a small prototype of myself, 
before her confirmation. I shall tell 


her as she changes from child to 
woman the secrets that only one 
woman may tell to another. I shall 
watch her marry and bear children. 
Dear God, shall I watch her build 
up a wall of impenetrable thickness 
and hardness? I shall know if she 


does. She could never deceive me. 

And Roddie; that is what Ruth 
calls him and we have picked it up 
from her: I shall have an ear for 
his small sorrows, a hand to bind 
his small wounds. I shall feel that 
through him I am ministering to 
the hurts of the big Roger. But 
shall I really capture this feeling? 
I am afraid, sore afraid. At least I 
shall share his joys till another 
woman takes my place, but I be- 
lieve that I shall always share his 
woes even after that dreaded other 
woman takes him from me. Deep 
down in my heart I know that I hate 
her, but she will never discover this 
feeling. I will pretend to love her 
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that I may keep my boy, at least a 
little of him. 

I go along more rapidly in my 
thoughts with Roddie’s life than 
with my girl children. I am always 
forgetting that he is only three. 
This morning I saw the neighbors’ 
boy walking on top of the fence; he 
is ten, and yet for a moment my 
heart stood still; I thought he was 
Roddie. Just then Roddie chirped 
to me from the seat of Ruth’s tri- 
cycle, where he was balancing him- 
self: 

“See me do tricks, Muvver; I'll 
do ’em for Daddy.” 

He always includes the beloved 
Daddy in his thoughts. I am very 
well for his daily needs and to kiss 
the place that hurts, but there is a 
spirit of comradeship even this 
early between the father and son. 
They understand each other and 
Roger is patience itself explaining 
some trivial thing to Roddie. 

It is in my baby Mary that I find 
my greatest comfort. She is too 
young to wonder at the sudden 
tear; to say as Ruth did yesterday: 

“Why do you wear your sad face, 
Muvver dear? I like your smily 
face; put it on please, Muvver.” 

I smiled, but a little later I had to 
run and hide that I might cry un- 
disturbed. I am not a crying per- 
son. Ordinarily I never shed a 
tear; but that quick questioning, 
that seeing beneath the surface 
which is the gift of children, un- 
does me strangely. 

This is only one of many eve- 
nings when my thoughts torment 
me. They are all alike and all in- 
terminable unless we go out or 
have some one in. I used to resent 
the hours spent at bridge. Now I 
welcome it as a diversion, some- 
thing we can do together without 
embarrassment. 
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Presently I shall fold up my work 
and Roger will look up and ask, as 
he does every night: 

“Sleepy, dear? Well, good-night, 
I will read a little longer.” 

I shall go into the pantry and fix 
his pitcher of ice-water and then 
quietly, oh, so quietly, go up the 
stairs. I shall go into his room, that 
used to be our room, and see that 
the pillows are as he likes them, his 
warm, soft comforter on the foot of 
the bed and his slippers with the 
woolly linings and furred tops by 
the bedside. I shall adjust his read- 
ing lamp that he may need if he 
does not stay downstairs too long, 
for I often hear him stirring hours 
after we have both gone to bed, and 
then I shall tip out of the room, 
noiselessly, as if some one were 
asleep,—or dead. 

We have never discussed this ar- 
rangement. It came about quite 
naturally when baby Mary had a 
severe attack of croup and I had to 
take her from the nursery and into 
the room across the hall from the 
room that was Roger’s and mine. 
We have stayed there ever since: I 
in my narrow bed and she in her 
crib, so close that I can reach out 
in the night and feel her beloved 
warmth when I am cold and lone- 
ly; when sleep will not come to my 
tired eyes and my aching brain is 
heavy with wondering, looking for 
the solution and never, never find- 
ing it. 

To-morrow will begin as all the 
mornings. I shall get up early and 
dress the children, leaving Mary to 
coo in her crib until after the fam- 
ily breakfast. I shall take my bath 


in the children’s bathroom, not to 
disturb Roger with the sound of 
running water or the splashing, and 
then hurry down to put the last 
touches to the breakfast table. 


We 
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have the habit of fastidiousness and 
it must not lessen, even though 
Roger may not mention that the 
table is pretty or the food good to- 
day. Annie is an excellent maid 
and a faithful one, but there is 
much to be done in a household 
such as ours, with the three babies 
needing more care every day, and 
she has never learned that it mat- 
ters at all whether the mats are all 
of one set and put on precisely or 
the silver placed correctly. She has 
a spirit of daring, if not irrelevancy 
in: regard to the seeds of canta- 
loupes and a single seed will spoil 
the fruit for Roger. 

Ruth and Roddie will sit on either 
side of me, absorbed in their oat- 
meal and cream. Roger will read 
the paper with the same absorption 
and the day will go on as it has be- 
gun. The days to follow will be the 
same, except that we will change 
the cantaloupe for grape fruit or a 
thin small glass of orange juice; 
and Ruth and Roddie will grow 
more accustomed to meals as a so- 
cial convention and become less ob- 
sorbed in the business of eating. 
They will make a new conversation 
to take the place of the threadbare 
dialogue employed by Roger and me 
as a curtain behind which we may 
hide our dead desires, if they are 
dead,—little broken children, that 
died so young. 

It will be a relief to listen to Ruth 
and Roddie talking naturally. We 
may even create a fresh atmosphere 
for the breakfast table out of their 
unsophisticated phrases, their un- 
conscious mental attitudes. 

I shall be the same always; my 
inner being will know no change. I 
shall go on for years waiting and 
hoping, powerless through my in- 
ability to break my silence. 

And Roger? Who knows? 


























THE LAST VOYAGE 


By ANNA McC Lure SHOLL 


NTO a ship of Adramytium 

We entered, Aristarchus sailing too... . 
Next day we touched at Sidon and from thence, 
Blown by contrary winds to Cyprus isle, 
We crossed Cilicia’s sea to Myra’s port, 
And, changing ships 
To Cnidus drew. Again the heavy winds 
Harbor forbade; so onward, under Crete 
Past Salmone and to Fair Havens came, 
Centurion and sailor council took, 
Putting aside Paul’s blessed warning word 
To linger. Softly then the South Wind blew. 
They bore to Crete but reckoned not on that 
Wild tempest-beast the wind Euroclydon... . 
O, weary days and nights. No sun! no stars! 
Driven like tired birds down the Adrian sea, 
And without hope until great Paul arose, 
As once his Master, in that chaos black 
Of swirling water, howling wind, the dark 
Gripping us like a demon. “This same night 
There stood by me an angel of the Lord, 
Saying fear not, O, Paul, for thou must stand 
In Cesar’s presence. These men of the ship 
Will all be saved.” To his most healing word 
We all like children clung—and so it was! 
How cold and drenched we were in that dim dawn 
On the bleak isle, Melita, kindled fires, 
Brought forth a viper from their glowing depths, 
Which fastened on Paul’s hand, but he, unscathed, 
Went forth to heal and bless the barbarous throng. 
“Castor and Pollux”—stout ship—bore us thence, 
We fared to Syracuse; by compass true 
To Rhegium, Puteoli. Our friends 
Were swift to meet us. Ne’er shall we forget 
Paul’s face illumined as he saw above 
The Seven Hills, the City of his quest... 
Czsar’s proud city, vast and terrible 
Magnificence entombed in bronze and stone! 
But less than shadows to his eager eyes 
Looking beyond the walls of Rome to Christ. 








TWO PILGRIM EXPERIENCES 


By ELien GATES STARR 


WHITBY 


EDMON, St. Hilda, King David, 
the Lord Christ. So, on the 
face of a cross raised, not long 
since, by scholars to the memory of 
the first great singer of English sa- 
cred song, “hard by” the spot where 
he “fell asleep,” the figures rise, one 
above another; at the base the hum- 
ble swineherd and singer of the 
great song of Creation, which 


passed through him almost uncon- 
sciously; above him the image of 
that woman and saint who held 
over both men and women a spir- 
itual sway which has made her a 
living memory for centuries, who 


discerned the spirits, whether they 
were of God, knew them under the 
humblest guise and assigned the 
holy genius of Cedmon to its place. 
Over her, King David the type of 
sacred song, and over King David 
with his harp, the One Source of all 
religious genius, the inspiration and 
ruler of David and of St. Hilda, of 
Czdmon and of all saints. It is a 
modern cross and still too new, de- 
spite the winds which shortly mend 
all sharpness; but well conceived on 
the old models and far enough from 
the sad and solemn abbey ruin to 
save its newness from discord. 
Alas for the abbey ruin, doomed, 
ere long, to perish, or worse than 
perish, like so many preserved and 
restored ruins. Alas for a zealous 
pilgrim who wends his way to 
breathe some breath of the wild, 
lone coast where Abbess Hilda 
ruled, or to feel for a brief time the 
solemn influence of the remains of 


that pile which rose over her fol- 
lowers. Led by the dream of Czd- 
mon and Hilda the hapless pilgrim 
first finds—a fashionable seaside 
resort! “Patience—hard thing!” 

The abbey looks small and unim- 
pressive from the hotel, much cum- 
bered by barrack-like structures 
near it and half hidden by a church 
directly in the way. One had 
thought of it and seen it in old en- 
gravings, grand and lone on its hill- 
top. This church, however, when 
one has ascended the hundred and 
ninety-nine steps leading up to it, 
proves to be in itself far from un- 
interesting. It was founded by Ed- 
win, Hilda’s uncle, on his baptism, 
and scholars say that there is good 
reason to believe that Christian 
worship on the spot has not been 
discontinued since his time. 

The oldest part of the present 
structure is Norman, a beautiful 
Norman chapel containing the so- 
called altar of the church. This 
“altar” is “vested” still as in Refor- 
mation times, and would not be no- 
ticed as an altar at all had one not 
been notified to look for it. I at- 
tended public worship here on Sun- 
day and was seated, fortunately, in 
front of the fine Norman arch sepa- 
rating the chapel from the later 
parts of the church. Directly across 
the arch some family of prominence 
(“In they came, those people of 
importance”) has built for itself a 
gallery of white enameled wood, 
supported on twisted pillars and 
ornamented with rococo bands of 




















fruit and flowers and angels’ heads. 
Fortunately, the tip of the arch is 
spared and the Norman capitals, the 
balcony cutting off merely the space 
between. At right angles to the 
rococo gallery is another which 
makes the first seem rarely beauti- 
ful; the pillars of this second one 
being painted a mottled dirty yel- 
low and brown. Even these, in 
their unpretentious ugliness, might 
rest the eye, should love of place in- 
spire the building of yet another 
gallery in some present aggressive 
style. 

The pews are of the high, walled- 
in variety and the pulpit in three 
stories, far more prominent and im- 
pressive than the altar. The clergy- 
man was a canon of the English 
Church, and the service in keeping 
with the altar and pulpit. 

But the Abbey; ah, the Abbey! 
Behind the church and church- 
yard and the barrack-like buildings, 
it is possible to see it with a view 
of the moors, stretching out limit- 
lessly along the coast. Herds of cat- 
tle and flocks of sheep make it easy 
to figure Cedmon’s hut almost any- 
where; and when once inside the 
somber, doomed pile, or outside, 
with a chosen background of moors, 
it is easier to fancy that Hilda ruled 
over its inmates than to realize that 
she never saw this thirteenth cen- 
tury fabric. 

Of what the good, substantial 
Yorkshire folk make of that inherit- 
ance of tradition, or what it has 
made of them, I found no hint as 
they sat in their walled pews or 
stood, groups of men in the gentle 
rain, chatting in shelter of the 
church angles on the Sunday after- 
noon. A great tradition seems fad- 
ing out of life, wearing away like 
the stones of the structure which 
enshrines it. 
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Iona 


To the shrines of a far greater 
tradition all this was but a pre- 
liminary pilgrimage. A_ greater 
saint than Hilda, a greater power, a 
far more elemental genius, nearer 
the source of all greatest gifts, kin- 
dled at this central shrine of Celtic 
Christianity the fire which spread 
over all Scotland and beyond it, 
from which, indeed, Hilda’s own 
lamp was lit. “How great a man 
was the Irish monk called Colum 
the Dove; Columcille, the Dove of 
the Church.” “In spiritual geogra- 
phy Iona is the Mecca of the Gael; 
to tell the story of Iona is to go 
back to God and to end in God.” 

After many years of dreaming of 
Iona, the dream was “coming true.” 
A proffered choice between Norway 
and Scotland caused no wavering; 
Scotland meant Iona, two weeks, at 
least, in which to trace the footsteps 
of Columba as it had once been 
given me for two precious weeks to 
tread those of Francis at Assisi. 

One held it off a little, making the 
most of shrines less mystically hal- 
lowed; Cuthbert’s, Bede’s, Hilda’s, 
outer courts, as it were, all leading 
the way to the holiest, the Mecca, 
not only of the Gael, but of all 
Christians of northern tradition. 
“And I shall find some peace there” 
above all, in the Holy Isle, Peace. 
And then, suddenly, undreamed of, 
the dark cloud of war swept the 
whole horizon, and the pilgrim path 
seemed lost in confusion, uncer- 
tainty, even danger. But for me it 
lifted partially for a little space; 
just long enough for one glimpse, 
the briefest, of my Mecca, on the 
last day accessible by ordinary 
means. Strict prudence would not 
have counseled even that. But there 


1Fiona Macleod. 








were other counselors; my own 
great desire, and the urgency of a 
friend, a poet painter, and a life 
long lover of Iona and its lore. “No 
effort is too great for the shortest 
time. Once having seen Iona you 
will return.” 

One day, then, it was to be; my 
one day for Iona, not of the year 
like Pippa’s day, but perhaps of a 
lifetime. But for those few hours 
the blessed little island lay in per- 
fect light and ineffable color. Rain 
had fallen on it incessantly for 
weeks before; that day the first se- 
rene and clear one. There it lay in 
my intensified vision, its crosses 
moss-grown centuries deep, its sa- 
cred piles, abbey, cloisters, nunnery, 
tombs, its ruins, the restored and, 
happily, the unrestored, sheep graz- 
ing amongst them, and a young 
horse gamboling near the great St. 
Martin’s cross. There it lay against 
a background of sea and sky and 
the neighboring shore of Mull, blue 
with another meaning for blue, as 
Iona itself was green and white and 
golden in a sense those words do 
not convey elsewhere. One recalls 
Dante’s effort to record the supreme 
vision of Paradise, his acknowledg- 
ment of the failure even of memory 
and his final self-consolatory words, 
“But still trickles into my heart, 
the sweetness that was born of it.” 
There it lies now, as it lay that day, 
the Holy Isle of Iona, by the mercy 
of God remote from battleships and 
too humble and poor to be worth 
the cost of destruction. I close my 
eyes sometimes in an ugly church 
or an ugly street, “as I stand by the 
roadside or on the pavement gray,” 
I see it, “in the deep heart’s core”; 
see it in a diminished and reflected 
way. But how describe it to any 
who have not seen it! And to those 
who have, what need? “There is 
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one Iona,” says Fiona Macleod, “a 
little island of the West.” There is 
another Iona of which I would 
speak. I do not say it lies open to 
all. It is as we come that we find 
—the Iona of sacred memories and 
prophecies. None can understand 
it who does not see it through its 
pagan light, its Christian light, its 
singular blending of paganism and 
romance and spiritual beauty. 

“I am so glad,” wrote my friend, 
“that you had a glimpse of Iona and 
that you felt it was worth all the fa- 
tigue and suffering it cost. There is 
some magic about Iona. Multitudes 
have experienced this joy; I think 
everybody does in greater or less de- 
gree who sets foot on its shore. 
Some other day—perhaps next year 
[Alas!] we will be all together there 
and I shall show you all the sacred 
spots. The sounding shore and the 
marble quarry and where Columba 
buried his coracle; and the cairns 
raised by the penitents; and the 
Pigeon’s Cave and the Gothic Cave, 
and the Cave of the One Goblin, and 
the spot where St. Bride most loved 
to sit and look out on the sea. ‘Vic- 
torious Bride loved not the vain 
shows of the world. Here she sat— 
a bird seat on a cliff.” And the Hill 
of Angels, that was at one time a 
fairy hill; and was then the Druid’s 
Hill of Fire; then a place for com- 
mune with heavenly beings. And it 
is a fairy hill again and in the twi- 
light you can hear the mingled 
sounds of fairy harps and elfin bag- 
pipes. But in the daytime, lambs 
graze on it and gambol about it... . 
Some day I am going to paint Co- 
lumba on the Hill of Angels. But 
Columba will not take shape in my 
imagination. He was so full of con- 
tradictions; he was so stern and he 
was so sweet, so imperious and so 
humble. I have a kind of idea of 
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him because I knew Father Allan 
of Eriskay, and Father Allan was 
like Columba in many ways, and 
lived in an almost identical place 
and under yery much the same con- 
ditions. He always steered the 
boat. He had _ great personal 
strength and loved to work big 
rocks for building purposes, as Co- 
lumba loved to carry the meal 
sacks. And he was a great traveler 
and knew what it was to be kept 
waiting at a ferry for eight or ten 
hours in the wind and rain. And 
when a soul needed his assistance 
he would put out to sea in any 
weather to reach him. And he was 
a king among his people and the 
smallest children loved him. And 
he was the terror of evil-doers and 
blew soap bubbles with the little 
folks.” 

The Duke of Argyll (may he rest 
in peace), even by his well-inten- 
tioned Protestant and patriotic gen- 


erosity? could not efface the aura of 
Columba’s soul from the island “of 


his heart and of his love.” As one 
may still “. . . hear the roar by the 
side of the church of the surround- 
ing sea,”* so one may still feel in 


2The Duke of Argyll presented the island of 
Iona with all its remains (that it should have 
lain in any man’s gift!) to the Kirk of Scot- 
land. 
3“Delightful would it be to me to be in Uchd 
Ailiun 
On the pinnacles of a rock 
That I might often see 
The face of the ocean; 
That I might see its heaving waves 
Over the wide ocean 
When they chant music to their Father 
Upon the world’s course 
That I might see its level sparkling strand 
It would be no cause of sorrow; 
That I might hear the song of the wonder- 
ful birds 
Source of happiness 
That I might hear the thunder of the crowd- 
ing waves 
Upon the rocks 
That I might hear the roar by the side of 
the church 
Of the surrounding sea; 
That I might see its noble flocks 
Over the watery ocean.”—Poem attributed 
to Columba. 
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this Gaelic bit of Eden, despite the 
worst that has happened in the res- 
toration of the abbey, something 
one has nowhere else felt, different 
in kind and in degree, of the odor of 
sanctity, with the haunting witch- 
ery, the elemental poesy of a sim- 
ple folk who lived so close to nature 
that the rocks, the sea and the crea- 
tures that dwell therein spoke to 
them an articulate speech. 

And the very worst, as regards 
beauty, has not happened, even to 
the abbey, although for the altar, 
the Kirk of Scotland has substituted 
the pulpit. 

Of royal lineage, Columba was 
banished from Ireland on account of 
blood shedding. There was a battle 
and death of his fellow men, due to 
him. And so he was punished and 
rightly; a heavy penance, to see his 
Ireland no more. The cause of his 
sin was greed. That we know 
about, ah yes! But can we imagine 
such greed, not of land nor of domi- 
nance in trade, but of beauty? All 
that coil that ended in the found- 
ing of Iona* was about a beautiful 
book that Columba must have and 
to which his right was contested. 
Love of beauty, love of art, love of 
poetry, self-will, vengeance; then 
contrition, obedience, a life of wor- 
ship and of service, with a heart 
pressed close to the heart of nature. 
That was the stuff out of which was 
woven the fabric of this magic isle. 
Perhaps the mere respect for his- 
toric continuity, simple fidelity to 
tradition, may one day inspire a 
more true reproduction in some as- 
pects (as it has already done in 
many) of the abbey as a monument. 

How shall we dream of what fu- 
ture for Iona lies in the bosom of 
time; what fate other than to re- 


4Read over the story in Montalembert’s 


Monks of the West. 
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main as she is until her precious 
stones crumble away, stones pre- 
cious with genius and with memo- 
ries. Of what will be ready, worthy 
to replace such things, who can 
form a reasonable hope? Columba 
himself foresaw his beloved island 
returned to its original pastures, 
and then remade and rehabilitated: 


“In Iona of my heart, Iona of my 
love 

Instead of monks’ voices shall be 
lowing of cattle 

But ere the world shall come to an 
end 
Iona shall be as it was.” 


A twilight melancholy creeps 
over the heart when one dares to 
think of the future of art and reli- 
gion, in places such as Iona and 
Assisi, where nature, art and reli- 
gion have made up life for simple 
folk. William Sharp (Fiona Mac- 


leod) who has written of Iona as 
only a Gael could, predicts the com- 
ing of the true historian of Iona 
and the book that shall be written. 
His prophecy falls soothingly on the 
war-weary heart. If we can but 
hold its final invocation as one to 
be fulfilled, not only for “this little 
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lamp of Christ” but for a lighted 
Christendom! 


“What a book it will be... it 
will reveal to us what this little 
lamp of Christ was to pagan Eu- 
rope; what incense of testimony it 
flung upon the winds; what saints 
and heroes went out of it; how the 
dust of kings and princes was 
brought there to mingle with its 
sands. .. . It will tell, too, how the 
nettle came to shed her snow above 
kings’ heads, and the thistle to 
wave where bishops’ mitres stood; 
how a simple people out of the hills 
and moors, remembering ancient 
wisdom or blindly cherishing for- 
gotten symbols, sought here the 
fount of youth; and how, slowly, a 
long sleep fell upon the island, and 
only the grasses shaken in the 
wind, and the wind itself, and the 
broken shadows of dreams in the 
minds of the old, held the secret of 
Iona. And at the last—with what 
lift, with what joy—it will tell how 
once more the doves of hope and 
peace have passed over its white 
sands, this little holy land! This 
little holy land! Ah, white doves, 
come again! A thousand thousand 
wait.” 








SCIENCE—WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 


By J. ARTHUR M. RICHEY 


ANY people take their scien- 
tists too seriously. They 
overlook the fact that the hit-or- 
miss statements of university pro- 
fessors and men of the laboratories 
are often nothing more than the 
fruit of that old Athenian instinct 
which delights to hear or express 
some new idea. The new idea may 
sell itself to popular magazines and 
temporarily win credence from the 
ever-changing popular mind, just as 
ideas emanating from Wall Street 
serve to command the faith of the 
lambs up to the moment that they 
realize they are shorn. Of course, a 
few win; and a few of the ideas of 
scientists win out also. We shall 
dispense with neither Wall Street 
nor Science, because some form of 
gambling is quite common to hu- 
man nature, and it is this element 
of chance which imparts humor to 
financial and scientific speculations 
if one does not take them too seri- 
ously. A “good loser” is one who 
can laugh at his mistake. Is that 
not humor? 

As there are many more losers 
than winners among those who sit 
at the feet of the spontaneous 
Gamaliels who occupy the high- 
priced or endowed chairs on the Ex- 
change or in the Universities, a 
high premium must be set on this 
sense of humor if many hearts are 
not to be made sad or otherwise dis- 
appointed. 

About a decade ago the professor 
of astronomy in one outstanding 
university set 300 million light- 
years as the diameter of the known 
universe, while an astronomer with 
equal authority in another univer- 


sity asserted that this estimate was 
ten times too great. The “big-end- 
ers’”—as Munchausen would say— 
favored the former, while the “lit- 
tle-enders” favored the latter. Now, 
everybody knows that Munchausen 
is amusing. 

Einstein, if we are rightly in- 
formed, is a “big ender” and ex- 
plains that a straight line is a cir- 
cle, but a circle so long that it must 
travel around a diameter of 300 mil- 
lion light-years in order to com- 
plete its circuit. Inversely, a circle 
should prove to be a straight line, 
if the same modifying effects were 
precisely reversed. Now, really, 
that is humorous. It justifies in a 
manner the aphorism that words 
were invented to conceal our 
thoughts. When we speak of a 
straight line we mean a circle, and 
vice versa. A straight line becomes 
a bee-line, and we all know how a 
bee circles around a honeysuckle. 
It all depends on the point of view. 
No longer are the Einstein cogno- 
scenti confined to a “dozen” but are 
now counted in the hundreds; even- 
tually we shall all come to know 
that a straight line is a circle. What 
did Euclid do in the third century, 
B.C., but show the relation between 
a straight line and a circle? Rela- 
tivity, in its more significant sense, 
means consanguinity and, of course, 
this necessitates union. A straight 
line and a circle are one! So there 
you are. In the last analysis it is 
only a question of proper under- 
standing. 

In the course of an early letter, 
just resurrected, Mr. Clemens, alias 
Mark Twain, after describing his 
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success with a Browning class, con- 
tinued: “You just need ignorance 
and confidence in order to make a 
success.” In conclusion he also 
wished his friend “success.” 

The difficulty Mark Twain en- 
countered in his Browning class was 
his attempt at explaining Brown- 
ing. The class would not stand for 
this, Mr. Clemens explains, but in- 
sisted on his merely reading Brown- 
ing, because his explanations be- 
clouded the meaning which the 
reading conveyed. Perhaps, too, 
there was a mental reservation or 
auto-suggestion implying that if 
Browning needed explaining, either 
he did not know what he was writ- 
ing about or else they themselves 
were dumb; in any case the Circle 
wanted its Browning Straight. 

Following Mark Twain’s clue, if 
we had no faith in ignorance think 
how much fewer would be the oil- 
wells approved by the most expert 
geologists; and how much fewer 
many other things besides. 

It is faith that makes the world 
go round. Only Voliva is now a 
heretic in that respect. Possibly he 
is just an agnostic and wants to be 
shown. But this cannot be demon- 
strated to the natural eye. Thomas 
Cavendish, English pirate in favor 
with Queen Bess, as well as many 
others who were not pirates, have 
circled the globe, but no one ever 
saw the earth go round. After 
nearly five hundred years of mod- 
ern astronomy we are still slaves to 
the obvious, and insist that the sun 
rises and sets every twenty-four 
hours. If one rejects explanations 
and urges that nature must be read 
at its face value, it is quite obvious 
that it does so. How many, indeed, 
can explain it? How many can re- 
peat the proofs that demonstrate, 
not to the eye but to the mind, the 
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daily revolution of the Earth? 
Quite a few, no doubt; but for the 
vast majority it is merely a matter 
of faith in one’s teachers and books. 
The fact is accepted, on faith, with- 
out retracing the labyrinthine cal- 
culations of Copernicus, Galileo, et 
cetera. Here, then, is an exempli- 
fication of the fact that the thing 
which is obvious is not necessarily 
true. It is an instance in which 
one cannot mentally walk after the 
light of his eye. The material as- 
pect is an obstacle which the mind 
must overcome. The victory gives 


more leverage to the rational soul 
and illustrates its distinction from 
the corporeal substance. 


A decade ago we all thought that 
gravitation inhered in the sun, 
planets and other heavenly bodies 
severally, these exerting an influ- 
ence on one another relative to 
Newton’s law; but now many are 
coming to have faith in Einstein’s 
theory that gravitation inheres in 
space and only incidentally makes 
“fields” of the material bodies. “Ig- 
norance and confidence” will sup- 
port both views till one prevails, 
while those who stand outside the 
rail will gather amusement from 
the contest. 

What can it matter any way 
whether gravitation inheres in the 
celestial bodies or in space? Under 
the former belief Lowell predicted 
that a Ninth Planet would be dis- 
covered, and under the sway of the 
later belief the discovery has ac- 
tually been made. Truly, there 
must be Divine Might behind the 
universe, that governs it in spite of 
the most diverse views of men re- 
garding the laws of nature. Joy 
among the Angels of God must be 
excited not only by the repentance 
of sinners but by the humor which 
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the scientific dogmatism of one dec- 
ade passes on to the next. But 
nothing is without a religious sig- 
nificance, if we will but search it 
out. Preachers of the Word have 
now been supplied with a new il- 
lustration, for there are now nine 
planets around the sun to suggest 
the Nine Choirs of Angels around 
the Throne of God. 


It was held to be quite certain 
just before and during the World 
War, being asserted by scientists in 
general without qualm, that 80 
electrons constituted an atom of 
gold and 81 electrons an atom of 
mercury, etc., although none of them 
had ever seen a single atom, much 
less had counted the several elec- 
trons in one. Only quite lately has 
this theory been found wanting un- 
der more than one test, and a sub- 
stitute for it that satisfies numerous 


minds is found in “electric transfu- 


sion.” This is a totally different 
concept, but the fact remains that 
the element gold has been unaltered 
by this change in thought respect- 
ing it. 

Materially speaking, what could 
be more basic in nature than the 
constitution of the various material 
atoms or elements and the force of 
gravitation? Nothing, indeed, for 
the rest is all superstructure. How, 
we may ask, can any material fact 
be fully explained in an exclusively 
material manner so long as the dif- 
ferentiating essences of the ele- 
ments, and the forces, are matters 
of ignorance rather than of knowl- 
edge? 

It may be still true that knowl- 
edge is power, but this truth has 
not yet been illustrated by science 
in its study of the most fundamen- 
tal of material facts, except in the 
negative way of disproving its own 
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“knowledge.” But, even in this it 
has, perhaps, indirectly called at- 
tention to Him Who laid the foun- 
dations of the earth. 

To men of faith who see God as 
the Creator of all things visible and 
invisible, it cannot be without an 
occasional inclination towards the 
risible to note how often and how 
seriously men pin a base belief to 
pure speculations, unproved and of- 
ten unprovable, tenaciously adher- 
ing to the same and only surrender- 
ing them begrudgingly when they 
have become outworn or even dis- 
proved. 

An outstanding example of this 
sort has lately been provided by Dr. 
Fairfield Osborn, President of the 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York, former President of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, etc.,—though 
we will not insist that he made his 
surrender begrudgingly; nor would 
we imply that he lacks faith in God 
as Creator, since some of his books 
bear witness to the contrary. But 
only since the first of the year Dr. 
Osborn has retracted his conclu- 
sions, based on years of study and 
writing, and has confessed that all 
his proofs attempting to show that 
Man is descended from the ape 
must now be recalled. The Doctor, 
however, fails to hide behind a se- 
cure camouflage when he goes back 
in theory to a “common ancestor” 
for man and ape, because it has 
been shown by Sir Arthur Keith and 
many others that human remains 
cannot be traced beyond the close 
of the Pliocene period, whereas re- 
mains of the ape family are to be 
found beyond the beginning of the 
Miocene. According to the tenta- 
tive reckoning, more than half a 
million years intervened between 
the beginning of the ape line and 
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that of the human line. A common 
ancestor for the two, therefore, is 
thus shown to be quite out of the 
question for all who depend on 
paleontological evidence. 

Nothing has become more con- 
fused in the past few years than 
the evolutionary complex among 
scientists. Men and apes have af- 
forded columns of humor for many 
years, and in such columns alone 
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does this association of ideas be- 
long. 

Most of the natural sciences that 
attempt to treat on ultimate causes 
go awry. But men will continue to 
think inadequately, and we shall 
continue to attribute to them ra- 
tional souls, though some of them 
prove to be mere “rationalists,” 
while others trace Reason to its 
Source. 





HOSPITAL HOURS 


By MAry BRENNAN CLAPP 


TRY to make wings for the hours, their feet are so shuffling and slow. 
I make them of anything and everything I can find,— 
How many sips it takes to empty a glass of water, 
How many minutes I need to go round the world in my mind. 


I have even learned that I can make a part of a wing out of pain, 

If I let most of it grow from relief when the pain is done. 

But the brightest, swiftest wings are made from the gifts of a friend,— 
Flowers that are wilted soon, and trifling, inconsequent fun. 


When I am home again, to love and labor and plan, 
I know how each hour will fly when the next one rings at the door. 
I shall wait with my hand on the knob and hear those strong wings 


whirring, 


And think of the shuffling shoes that the hospital hours wore. 





JOHNNY-COME-LATELY 


By Epwarp H. McBripE 


OHNNY-COME-LATELY would 
cut a weird figure to-day. He 
would not fit in at all with electric 
lights, aéroplanes and automobiles. 
He belonged to the kerosene lamp 
era, the age of gloomy, unlighted 
streets. Even then, striding along 
black roadsides at night, gaunt, 
flashing-eyed, his long white hair 
flying and his coattails flapping in 
the wind, he looked like a prophet 
who had stepped out of the Old 
Testament, another Jeremias la- 
menting over the miseries of his 
people. Yet in his own circle he 


was accepted, respected, even 
feared. With good reason, too. 
Johnny-Come-Lately (he was 
rarely called by his real name) 
lived in the “Swamp,” a section of 


little wooden houses on the out- 
skirts of a Massachusetts shoe fac- 
tory town. In those days nobody 
paid much attention to streets. You 
lived in the “Swamp,” “Happy 
Hollow,” “French Hill” or “Shoe- 
string Neck.” Wherever you lived 
the chances were a hundred to one 
that you worked in a shoe factory. 
If you were a man you lasted, 
trimmed, cut or skived. If you 
were a woman you stitched, pol- 
ished or packed. So, since making 
shoes offered about the only means 
of making a living, Johnny-Come- 
Lately made shoes. He lasted them 
by hand in a three-storied shoe fac- 
tory on French Hill. 

Lasting shoes was only Johnny’s 
avocation, however. He made his 
living at it, but it was his avocation 
just the same. His vocation, the 
task into which he threw his heart 
and soul and body, was serving God. 


He was not a humble servant of 
God, though, one who only loved 
Him and obeyed Him. No. Johnny 
was a jealous servant of God. He 
kept an eye on his Master’s vine- 
yard. He laid a heavy hand on the 
sluggards, the drones, the foolish 
virgins. His Master’s House was to 
him a wonderful House. Every 
servant had to stand ready at all 
times to go Home. If he was not 
ready and Johnny heard about it 
woe be unto him! He might as well 
make his peace with God or leave 
the Swamp. 

The Swamp was rather a queer 
place. It was queer to begin with 
and doubly queer because of John- 
ny-Come-Lately’s influence upon it. 
Hold your right hand straight out 
in front of you. Spread your first 
three fingers as far apart as you 
can. Tip them down toward the 
floor. There you have an outline 
of the Swamp. Your sloping fingers 
are three streets that wind up dif- 
ferent sides of a hill to a cemetery. 
Your knuckles are the cemetery on 
the crest of the hill. Each of the 
three streets died in the graveyard. 
That fact may have had something 
to do with Johnny-Come-Lately’s 
zeal for saving souls. You lived, 
you loved, you played in the Swamp 
for a little while, but sooner or 
later you were carried up one of 
those streets to the cemetery on top 
of the hill. Then what? 

Johnny-Come-Lately told you 
what. You went to Heaven or you 
went to Hell. No doubts, no quib- 
bling about it. If you lived decent- 
ly, attended church regularly and 
said your prayers devoutly, you 
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floated up in glory to the Master’s 
House. But if you were a dirty 
scut, a backslider—if you slept all 
Sunday morning when you should 
have been at church—you burned 
for all eternity. And it was too good 
for you, damn you. You were no 
child. You knew how to be decent. 
But if you still swilled liquor like a 
pig, stayed out all night and did the 
unspeakable things God did not 
want you to do, you went to Hell. 
You needn’t expect decent people to 
pray you out, either. You had 
made your bed. Now lie in it. 
That was Johnny-Come-Lately’s 
philosophy. Like it or not every- 
body in the Swamp accepted it. 
Some people said: “Oh, well, John- 
ny is a bit queer in the head so you 
might as well humor him,” but 
queer or no queer whenever Johnny 
stalked into a house at two o’clock 
in the morning everybody got up 


and dressed. Johnny took off the 
big black beads he always wore 
around his neck and the family 
said the Rosary with him in the 


kitchen. If anyone nodded Johnny 
gave them a clip on the head. When 
they whispered, Johnny might be 
saying: “Our Father who art in 
heaven...” He would stop dead 
still, yell “No more o’ that talk!” 
and go on “hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come” as if nothing 
had happened. Oh, he had eyes in 
the back of his head! And winter 
or summer, hot or cold, he would 
drop into a house any hour of the 
day or night to say the Rosary. 
When he did everybody in that 
house knelt down. 

There was only one man in the 
Swamp who never knelt down when 
Johnny-Come-Lately came into his 
house. That was Jacob Miller, the 
Jew. Jacob, a meek little gray- 
haired hunchback, lived by himself 
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in a tiny shack squeezed in between 
O’Brien’s and McGarry’s houses. 
He was the one man out of a hun- 
dred who never worked in a shoe 
factory. He mended pots and pans, 
sharpened scissors and knives, and 
in a pinch he would paint a fence 
on Sunday. All day he trudged 
over town, his tin box slung over 
his humped back and his bell in his 
hand, but at night he would come 
home to the Swamp. He would get 
his own supper on the old-fash- 
ioned stove in his kitchen. In sum- 
mer he would work in his little gar- 
den until dark. In winter he al- 
ways read beneath his lighted kero- 
sene lamp. 

Jacob was kind, gentle and lov- 
able, a good friend and a good 
neighbor. But he was a Jew and in 
those days a Jew was a strange be- 
ing. Just as the “Yankees” had 
looked down upon the Irish in still 
earlier days, so a little later the 
Irish mistrusted the Jews. Never a 
hard word was thrown at Jacob by 
anyone in the swamp, but people 
let him alone. When he was sick 
the women brought him in hot soup 
and cleaned up his house for him, 
but maybe a week later when they 
wanted a kettle mended they never 
said: “Take this kettle over to Jacob 
Miller.” No. It was always: “Take 
this kettle over to the Jew.” Just 
as if Jacob’s individuality was swal- 
lowed up by his race. 

On the whole Jacob was the sym- 
bol of something dark, terrible, for- 
bidden. As Mrs. John Donovan 
used to whisper: “Sure, he’s one o” 
them that killed Christ!” So the 
Jew lived pretty much by himself. 
His house was clean, his yard neat, 
his front walk spotless, but few 
people ever trod upon that walk 
save in the way of business. Then 
they left as soon as their business 
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was over. One man, however, vis- 
ited Jacob Miller often and stayed 
long. That man was Johnny-Come- 
Lately. 

Nobody could understand why 
Johnny called upon the Jew so 
much. He could not make him 
kneel down and say the Rosary, 
that was sure, because Jews did not 
say the Rosary. Neither could he 
drag him to confession by the ear, 
as he had once dragged Dave 
Clancy, because Jews did not go to 
confession. But whatever the rea- 
son, Johnny did visit Jacob Miller 
frequently. Often when you hur- 
ried past the Jew’s house at night 
you would see Johnny and Jacob 
sitting across the table from each 
other. Johnny might be pounding 
the table with his fist or he might 
be quietly smoking his pipe. Which- 
ever he was doing Jacob Miller sat 
staring hard at him, as if he was 
thinking for all he was worth. 


Often in summer Johnny helped 


Jacob with his little garden. His 
Rosary dangling around his neck, 
he would dig up weeds or loosen the 
hard dirt in the furrows. Now and 
then if you watched the two men 
you would see Johnny take out the 
big black crucifix he always carried 
tucked in his belt. He would hold 
the crucifix in front of the Jew’s 
eyes and mutter something that no- 
body could ever catch. But Jacob 
would only shake his head and 
smile sadly. Johnny would then 
tuck his crucifix back in his belt. 
He never got mad at Jacob. He and 
the Jew were good friends. Johnny 
treated Jacob like a child. 

But he did not treat anyone else 
in the Swamp like a child. No. 
Each Saturday night he went up 
and down the three streets pound- 
ing on every door. When you 
opened the door he would stick his 
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crucifix in front of your face and 
yell: “Go to confession now! Go 
while you can go! Soon they'll 
carry you up the hill!” His black 
eyes would blaze, his tall body bend 
toward you and his free hand would 
double up as if he were going to nail 
you a clip on the side of the head. 
Nine times out of ten you would 
put on your hat and coat and leave 
your house. If you did not go to 
confession you at least stayed away 
from the Swamp long enough to 
have gone. 

Again, every Sunday morning 
Johnny borrowed Jacob Miller’s 
bell, the bell the Jew rang all week 
to let people know he wanted to 
mend their washboilers. Johnny 
would walk through the Swamp at 
half-past five every Sunday morn- 
ing ringing that bell like a madman. 
He would then hurry to six o’clock 
Mass, run back to the Swamp again 
and from seven until ten he would 
clang his bell. Oh, it gave you a 
funny feeling to see Johnny strid- 
ing up and down the street jangling 
that bell! 

Then when it was time for the 
people to leave home for each Mass 
Johnny would stand in front of 
Ryan’s stable which everyone had 
to pass on the way to church. 
There, leaning against the stable 
door, he would count every member 
of every family. It was best to stop 
and let Johnny take a good look at 
you. If you didn’t you might find 
yourself going to Mass twice, once 
of your own free will and again at 
the end of Johnny-Come-Lately’s 
long arm. Oh, Johnny was a ter- 
ror! He would glare at everyone 
who went by, point his bony finger 
at the cemetery on top of the hill 
and thunder: “Mind God now! 
You'll be layin’ up there soon 
enough!” 
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But while he was raging like a 
lion at everyone else in the Swamp 
Johnny was very gentle with Jacob 
Miller. People wondered why. 
Here we were, Johnny’s own peo- 
ple, yet he was forever damning us 
into Hell. We were decent folks on 
the whole, too. We went to church, 
said our prayers and took a drink 
only in the way of friendship and 
good talk. Yet in spite of that 
Johnny lashed us with that whip- 
tongue of his. “Seek ye the Lord 
while He may be found!” he would 
bellow, “Call upon Him while He is 
near!” But at the same time he 
would coddle Jacob Miller. When 


the Jew was sick he would split his 
wood for him, light his fire and heat 
his water. Oh, it was queer the way 
Johnny carried on over the Jew! 
Naturally people were curious about 
it. 

Then one Sunday morning, on the 


Feast of Corpus Christi, a strange 
thing happened. Johnny stood in 
front of Ryan’s stable that morning 
just as he did every Sunday morn- 
ing, peering at everyone who passed 
on the way to church. Now and 
then he would shake his long white 
hair (he never wore a hat summer or 
winter) and point up at the ceme- 
tery. “No scuttlin’ around with the 
devil to-day!” he would shout, 
“He'll get you soon enough when 
they carry you up the hill there!” 
Johnny went on just as he did 
every Sunday morning until Michael 
Toomey came walking by with his 
eight year old son, Patsy. Patsy 
was crying and holding onto his 
jaw as if he had the toothache. 
Just as Patsy and his father neared 
Johnny-Come-Lately, Jacob Miller 
limped by carrying a can of paint. 
Little Patsy spied the Jew and he 
let out a yell. “The Jew don’t have 
to go to church!” he whined, “but 
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you make me go even when I got 
the toothache!” 

Johnny clipped Patsy a spank on 
the seat of the pants that sent him 
hurrying along to church with his 
father, toothache and all. By that 
time Jacob Miller was shuffling up 
past McCabe’s house. But Johnny 
was never one to mind shouting. 
He cupped his hands and called aft- 
er the Jew. “You heard that boy, 
Jacob!” he cried, “you heard him! 
We'll see if you can go on settin’ a 
bad example for the children! 
We'll see!” Jacob listened patient- 
ly, then limped along with his paint 
can. But the rest of that morning 
Johnny did not scold a soul. When 
people passed him his eyes were 
closed. He seemed to be praying. 
But now and then he would mutter: 
“We'll see, Jacob. We'll see!” 

Four or five months after that 
something popped that set the 
Swamp on its ear. In the mean- 
time, ever since the Sunday he had 
shouted angrily after the Jew, John- 
ny had been kinder than ever to Ja- 
cob Miller. All through the sum- 
mer, when work had been slack in 
the shoe factory, he had tended Ja- 
cob’s garden. When the chill of fall 
set in he had tucked Jacob’s pota- 
toes under a warm comforter in the 
cellar. When the snow began to 
fly he cleaned off the Jew’s front 
walk before Jacob got home from 
work. He waited on Jacob hand 
and foot. 

But along about the middle of 
December the Jew took sick. Mrs. 
McGarry waddled in and out of his 
house with steaming hot soup. The 
doctor came twice a day in his old 
buggy. Every time he left the Jew’s 
house Johnny-Come-Lately followed 
him out to the road. There, lean- 
ing against the doctor’s big white 
horse, Johnny talked long and seri- 
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ously. But the doctor only shook 
his head. 

Then a few nights after Jacob was 
stricken the Swamp saw a queer 
sight. It was a wild night. A bliz- 
zard raged. Snow piled up against 
window panes. The wind howled 
like a lost soul. People crept into 
bed early to keep warm. While 
they slept a heavy fall of snow cov- 
ered the earth like a blanket. But 
along about twelve o’clock everyone 
woke up. A bell clanged through 
the Swamp, a wild excited jangling 
as if the world were coming to an 
end. Johnny-Come-Lately pounded 
on every door. “To the Jew’s 
house!” he cried, “Quick! Bring 
your Rosary with you! May God 


help you if you don’t come!” 
People grumbled, of course. Some 
of them cursed. But men and wom- 
en climbed out of warm beds and 
bundled up in the heaviest clothes 
they had. They trudged through 


the snow drifts toward the light in 
Jacob Miller’s front window and 
straggled into the Jew’s house wip- 
ing snow from their clothing. 
Johnny-Come-Lately, his beads in 
his hand, met them at the door. He 
pointed to the bedroom off the par- 
lor. The people went into the bed- 
room and knelt down on the floor. 
Tired, heavy-eyed, they glanced at 
the Jew who tossed and turned on 
his pillow, gasping for breath. The 
doctor sat at the head of the bed. 
When the bedroom was filled 
Johnny-Come-Lately took his big 
black crucifix out of his belt and 
placed it in the Jew’s hand. He 
blessed himself and knelt down at 
the foot of Jacob’s bed. “We'll say 
the Rosary for the Jew’s speedy re- 
covery or happy death!” he snapped. 
“In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen!” 
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Well, nothing like that had ever 
happened within the memory of the 
oldest man or woman in the Swamp. 
Some people started to get up off 
their knees but they knelt down 
again when Johnny-Come-Lately 
fixed his fierce eyes on them. Oth- 
ers were fighting mad. To be routed 
out of bed at midnight and pushed 
out into a raging blizzard was bad 
enough, but to be forced to say the 
Rosary for a Jew—“one o’ them 
that killed Christ”—was a sacrilege. 
Some of the men muttered. They’d 
be damned if they’d say the Rosary 
for a Jew! 

But they did. When Johnny- 
Come-Lately said the first “Our Fa- 
ther” everyone joined in. Maybe 
Johnny’s voice soothed them. John- 
ny could throw a spell over any 
gathering with his beautiful voice. 
He could raise it and lower it, make 
it weep or make it sing until before 
he had prayed very long you would 
be seeing holy sights and thinking 
holy thoughts while your beads 
slipped through your fingers. And 
that night as Johnny threw back his 
white head and cried: “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sin- 
ners” everybody in the bedroom 
bowed their heads and recited their 
beads fervently. Soon they were 
praying frantically for the speedy 
recovery of the Jew who lay gasp- 
ing on his bed, his hands gripping 
Johnny-Come-Lately’s crucifix. Old 
Mrs. McGarry wiped her eyes when 
the doctor bent over Jacob. 

The night flew on. The doctor 
put his ear to the Jew’s chest every 
little while. Once he said some- 
thing about the “crisis.” The peo- 
ple, huddled together in the bed- 
room, whispered “Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee .. .” 
Jacob seemed to breathe a little 
easier as the hours ticked past. He 
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tried to smile down at Johnny- 
Come-Lately when Johnny started 
each new decade of the Rosary. A 
few people nodded now and then, 
but they awoke with a start and 
blessed themselves hastily, peering 
out of the corner of their eyes at 
Johnny, who knelt straight as a 
statue at the foot of the bed. At 
last dawn seeped through the snow- 
covered window panes. The doctor 
stood up, his face lined. He was 
never known as a religious man, 
but he walked down to the foot of 
the bed and placed his hand on 
Johnny-Come-Lately’s shoulder. 
“He'll pull through,” he said. 


“God has heard your prayers.” 
Everyone was too exhausted to 
rejoice much over the good news. 
They said another decade of the Ro- 
sary in gratitude for God’s mercy, 
then they smiled wearily at each 
other and plodded home through 


the snowdrifts. Worn and sleepy 
they swallowed their bread and tea 
and sat at their windows waiting 
for McCarthy’s snow plow to break 
the drifts so they could go to work. 
Yet tired as everyone was nobody 
grumbled. A silence as soft and 
peaceful as the snow outside settled 
down over the Swamp. As Mrs. 
Donovan said afterward: “My man 
just sat there by the window, look- 
in’ out at the snow. The peace o’ 
God seemed to be on him.” Maybe 
everyone was contented because he 
had done a kind act. Maybe he was 
happy because he had prayed for 
the Jew who after all was a human 
soul. Possibly, too, some people 
thought that Johnny-Come-Lately 
would let up on them a bit now. 
Since they had crawled out of their 
cozy beds into the bitter cold at his 
bidding, probably they hoped the 
old watchdog of God’s House would 
stop barking for a while. 
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But Johnny did not stop his 
growling. He grew harsher than 
ever. When the Jew was up and 
around again, ringing his bell and 
mending his pots and pans, Johnny 
became sterner and more uncom- 
promising. During Lent he made 
everyone go to early Mass each 
morning. On Easter Sunday, when 
most people liked to take time to 
eat their eggs and go to late Mass, 
Johnny clanged his bell through the 
Swamp at four o’clock. His arms 
swinging like flails he shouted: 
“He is risen! He is risen! Be up 
and about His business!” Up and 
down the streets he stalked crying 
to the people to give thanks to God. 

Spring came, but although Na- 
ture grew warm and easy-going 
Johnny-Come-Lately did not relent. 
On soft nights when many a lad 
wanted to go calling on his girl he 
found himself in his kitchen saying 
the Rosary under Johnny’s watch- 
ful eye. Night and day Johnny 
rushed through the Swamp prod- 
ding the drones and the sluggards 
to work in the Master’s vineyard, 
but everyone said that butter would 
not turn in his mouth when he 
spoke to Jacob Miller. He was as 
sweet as honey to the Jew. He and 
Jacob went together to the priest’s 
house a great deal now. Everyone 
noticed it. They wondered if the 
priest’s pots and pans were all leak- 
ing. Johnny would tell nobody why 
he and Jacob visited the Father so 
often and of course not a soul would 
ask the Jew about it. But at last 
the truth came out. 

One Sunday morning in May 
Johnny stood in front of Ryan’s 
stable, his white hair blowing and 
his black eyes snapping. He stared 
at everyone who passed by on their 
way to church. Now and then he 
would point up at the cemetery and 

















shout: “No backslidin’ from now 
on! The grave is waitin’ for you!” 
But all the time he seemed a bit un- 
easy. He appeared to be waiting 
for some one. | He would peer down 
the street, fidget with his hands and 
walk back and forth in front of the 
stable all on edge. Then, as people 
were hurrying to last Mass, they 
saw something that their children 
still talk about. 

Down West Street, towards 
Ryan’s stable, hobbled Jacob Miller. 
He had on a new black hat, a fine 
black suit and shining black shoes. 
His meek blue eyes sparkled and 
his clean-shaven face beamed. He 
carried a book in his hand and he 
seemed very happy about some- 
thing. Of course everybody won- 
dered where on earth the Jew was 
going. He never went to church 
and he never dressed up on Sunday, 
either. But now he limped up to 
Johnny-Come-Lately who stood 
waiting for him in front of the sta- 
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ble. People on their way to Mass 
stopped. A crowd gathered. John- 
ny placed his hand on Jacob’s shoul- 
der. He glared at the people who 
stood in front of him. His black 
eyes flashed and he doubled up his 
fist. 

“Now tell me the Jew don’t go to 
church!” he shouted triumphantly. 
“Let you give me that for an excuse 
now! Jacob has joined the Church 
and the Rosary did it. I knew it 
would. From now on every man’s 
child of you will say the Rosary 
every night o’ the week!” 

He took Jacob’s arm. The little 
Jew smiled up at him. 

“Come, Jacob,” said Johnny 
quietly, “I'll go to Mass with you.” 

He faced the crowd again. His 
skinny finger shot up toward the 
cemetery. 

“To church, all of you!” he cried. 
“Mind God now! The devil’ll get 
you soon enough when they lay you 
up there on the hill!” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HAVE often been asked in Eng- 
land to offer my opinion about 
what should be done at the present 
juncture [in India], when things 
have become so critical. My an- 
swer has always been that I do not 
believe in any external remedy 
where inner relations have been so 
deeply affected. For this reason, I 
cannot truly point to any short cut 
to win relief, or any easy remedy to 
heal the deep-seated disease. What 
is most needed is a radical change 
of mind and will and heart. What 
I really believe in is a meeting be- 
tween the best minds of the East 
and the West in order to come to a 
frank and honorable understand- 
ing. If once such an open channel 
of communication could be cut, 
whereby sincere thought might flow 
freely between us, unobstructed by 
mutual jealousy and suspicion, and 
unimpeded by self-interest and ra- 
cial pride, then a_ reconciliation 
might be affected. 


—Rasinpranats Tacore, in The Living Age, 
July ist. 


To a great many people of the 
present day, the very term [moral 
code] appears to have become ab- 


horrent. It seems to savor of Vic- 
torianism, of a lack of “modern” 
outlook, and to be disagreeably co- 
ercive. There is something very 
odd and illogical about this. In 
many instances the very people who 
object to a moral code would be 
the last to accept sheer anarchy in 
politics, although the limits to indi- 
vidual expression are as clear in the 
one instance as in the other. Every 
game requires rules, and life is a 


game involving many players for 
very high stakes. 


—James Trustow Apams, in The Forum, 
June. 


In the custody and handling of 
transferable property Americans 
grow ever more dependable; but in 
that more subtle definition of integ- 
rity which bids a man play fair 
with his own soul, never, it seems 
to me, has the Republic sunk to 
lower levels. As the machine 
breeds increased specialization, in- 
creased technological unemploy- 
ment, as mergers spread their 
threats to white-collar jobs, the case 
grows worse. The greater one’s 
economic insecurity the greater the 
tendency to sacrifice spiritual inde- 
pendence and to chant in dreary 
unison the simple credo of the yes 
man... This smooth and oily qual- 
ity that eases the friction of the 
highly organized machine is in a 
way more vital than professional 
training, ability, or energy. One 
man may be genial and tactful by 
nature, while nine have to achieve 
tact and geniality by effort. For the 
milk of human kindness the most 
obvious substitute is soft soap. 

—Srtrvuart Caase, in Harper’s, August. 


Many Protestant ministers, and 
many professors in Protestant semi- 
naries, regard faith in the divinity 
of Christ, in a personal God, and in 
the future life as unintelligent; if 
they think so, then they are correct 
in not believing in any of these. 
But is it intelligent to continue in 
their profession as ministers and 
teachers of future ministers? For 











the real difficulty with Protestant- 
ism to-day is not in the pews but in 
the pulpit. The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed. No one should 
be forced to believe anything; no 
one should pretend to believe any- 
thing; but a preacher and pastor 
who has only a hazy notion of a 
“stream of beneficence” (for which, 
incidentally, outside of religious 
faith, there is no sufficient evidence) 
is as grotesquely unfitted for his job 
as a man with no knowledge of 
mathematics is unfitted for civil 
engineering. The chief reason, I 
think, why so many persons are 
added to the Catholic Church is not 
because of the ritual, beautiful and 
impressive as that is; it is because 
the Catholics put religion first. 


—WniuMm Lyon Pxetps, in Scribner's, 
August. ; 


Very slowly, in the hinterland of 
one’s mind, grows the conviction 
that the European is a less preju- 
diced person that the American be- 
cause used, since centuries, to 
sharpening his mind on more kinds 
of facts. Facts, indeed, are facts 
to him; whereas to us, who per- 
ceive fewer of them, they become 
slogans, and a slogan—even the best 
—is a blinding and confusing thing. 
Granted that he is more tolerant 
than we only because he has had 
more things to tolerate: the result 
is a patience, a slowness to condemn 
either fate or fellow-man, which we 
might well emulate. 


—KATHARINE FULLERTON 
per’s, June. 


Geroutp, in Har- 


To be poor in order to be simple, 
to produce less in order that the 
product may be more choice and 
beautiful, and may leave us less 
burdened with unnecessary duties 
and useless possessions—that is an 
ideal not articulate in the American 
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mind; yet here and there I seem to 
have heard a sigh after it, a groan 
at the perpetual incubus of business 
and shrill society. 


—Geronce Santayana, Character and Opinion 
in the United States. 


Through all its aberrations the 
human spirit has always turned to- 
wards the Divinity. From time to 
time attempts have been made to 
force it in the contrary direction. 
It has always resisted and, as soon 
as it could, it has resumed its con- 
stant direction. Like the magnetic 
needle, it would say to us: Such is 
my nature. Religious history has 
not only superstitions, follies, and 
ugliness to record. It includes also 
things noble and splendid. In it we 
meet majestic conceptions and sub- 
lime aspirations. We hear accents 
of a purity, accuracy and charm so 
mysterious and powerful that we 
are involuntarily led to believe that 
they come from above the earth. 
The religious inspiration in its great 
hours yields to no other in grandeur 
and fecundity. Morality has had to 
suffer from religion; it has also 
enormously profited from it, and to- 
day religion is still the only serious 
support for conscience in the im- 
mense majority. 


—Atpert Révitte, French Protestant theolo- 
gian, quoted in Le Roy, The Religion of the 
Primitives. 


Although we may have the Ford, 
the telephone, and the radio, the 
statement that most of us in Amer- 
ica enjoy more luxuries than the 
Czsars is simply not true. I note in 
a recent newspaper that the Nation- 
al Bureau of Economic Research 
has announced that with an in- 
crease of sixty billion dollars in our 
national income in the past twenty 
years, the average wage earner re- 
ceived $1,205 in 1929 as against 
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$976 in 1909. We have, as I say, 
a few new tricks up our sleeve; but 
with the cost of living where it is, 
how a man can support a family on 
$1,205 a year and enjoy more lux- 
uries than the Cesars is rather be- 


yond me. 
—James Trustow Apams, in The Forum, 
June. 


This age is not propitious for art. 
It is an age of economics. It is an 
age of production, and as such it 
has great value, for it has brought 
greater comfort to the masses. If 
it is well directed it may later come 
to be regarded as one of the most 
valuable epochs of this everchang- 
ing system of human life. But gen- 
ius, and therefore the creation of 
great art, is impossible under the 
present system of living. Genius 
requires not only the divine spark, 
which comes as an accident, but also 
favorable conditions in which it may 


develop. . . . People are more and 
more working in groups. They form 
trusts, corporations and federations, 
and thereby accomplish marvels 


commercially. But no poem or 
painting was ever created by a syn- 
dicate. Art is great only when it 
bears the stamp of the individual, 
and today the individual is being 


merged and lost in the group. 
—tTenace Papenewskt, as quoted in the N. Y. 
Times, July 1st. 


For some inscrutable reason sui- 
cide is on the increase. No doubt 
the stock market crash of last fall 
helped to boost the rate, but what 
about the steady increase since 
1920? . . . Slowly but relentlessly 
we are being chained to a giant 
mechanism, growing dependent on 
work which we have no part in pro- 
viding, living by pay envelopes that 
come only if the mechanism re- 
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mains in smooth running order. In 
the Revolutionary War our forefa- 
thers were not only able to sustain 
an army but feed themselves, al- 
though they had to do so on worth- 
less script and without a banking 
system. No matter how bad busi- 
ness was, they could still fall back 
on the garden patch and the hog- 
pen, still had an anchor to wind- 
ward, still could sustain themselves 
with the feeling that they had it 
within their power to make life 
worth living. We are blessed with 
many comforts and conveniences 
they never knew, but that one ad- 
vantage they possessed, and it did 
a lot to help them remain sane and 
normal under pressure. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


England and America may have 
much in common but they certainly 
respond differently to emergencies. 
With 3.8 per cent of Great Britain’s 
population out of work, the London 
press announces that conditions will 
be worse before they are better and 
prophesies that the number of the 
unemployed will rise to two millions 
before the year is over. Meanwhile, 
in the United States, with 4.8 per 
cent of the population out of work, 
Mr. Hoover proclaims that we have 
turned the corner and the press of 
the country agrees with him. But 
British pessimism and American 
optimism have this in common— 
each produces its opposite. The 
stock market replies to Mr. Hoover’s 
good cheer by dropping some twen- 
ty points, while the gloom of Eng- 
land does not entirely conceal cer- 
tain signs of fundamental prosper- 
ity. Indeed the British have become 
masters at the art of self-deprecia- 
tion. 

—The Living Age, July 1st. 





THE POETRY OF THOMAS WALSH 
A Note on Contemporary Reputation 


‘ By JoHN BUNKER 


EN Thomas Walsh, poet, 

critic, and scholar, suddenly 
died on October 29, 1928, there 
passed one of the finest poetic tal- 
ents of our generation, a talent no 
less admirable because it was of a 
kind rare and perhaps unique in 
modern American letters. And yet 
so far as general criticism goes, his 
passing caused little comment and 
less stir. It may be of interest to 
inquire into the reasons why a poet 
who had made such varied and in- 
tellectually respectable contribu- 


tions to poetry in our day should at 
the end of his career have met with 
such universal neglect from con- 
temporary American critics. 


But first it would be well to give 
some account of who Thomas 
Walsh was and of precisely what 
he accomplished in poetry. As to 
the man himself: he was born in 
Brooklyn, October 14, 1871, and re- 
ceived his early education in pri- 
vate schools and at St. Francis Xav- 
ier College, New York City. He 
then matriculated at Georgetown 
University, where he received the 
bachelor of arts degree on gradua- 
tion in 1892. Later he studied law 
at Columbia University and also 
took special English courses at that 
institution under Brander Matthews 
and the poet, George Edward Wood- 
bury. 

All this, however, was merely the 
basis for the edifice of culture and 
scholarship he subsequently reared. 
In that process travel was one of 
his most favored instruments, and 
certainly they have been few indeed 


of a purely poetic or scholarly bent 
who could equal his record as a 
traveler and sojourner in foreign 
places. England and France, Ger- 
many and Spain, Poland, Lithuania, 
Italy, Algiers, Egypt, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Cuba and the South 
American republics were the scenes 
of his prolonged visits, during - 
which he seemed to absorb into 
himself the peculiar cultures of 
those alien countries and peoples— 
and not only their cultures of the 
present day but those of past ages 
and far-off civilizations: medieval 
France, Italy and Spain, and the 
olden days of Arabia, Morocco, and 
Persia. Spain, however, both an- 
cient and modern, was his great 
love, and to that country, its art, 
literature, history, and religion, he 
had a veritable devotion. 

As the fruit of his cultural and 
linguistic experiences stand, outside 
of his purely original work, two 
really monumental productions: 
the Hispanic Anthology, which is a 
complete rendering into English of 
the entire body of Spanish lyrical 
poetry, from the earliest days down 
to the present, together with bio- 
graphical accounts of every poet; 
and The Catholic Anthology, which 
is the only work in any language 
that undertakes to present examples 
of the Christian lyric poetry of every 
age and every land from the time of 
Christ down to our own day. In ad- 
dition to these works of wide schol- 
arship he left in manuscript form 
several other works of scholarly re- 
search, notably the Life and Times 
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of Fray Luis de Leon, the famous 
poet-scholar of Salamanca. 

Of course neither foreign travel 
nor even scholarly or cultural at- 
tainments make a poet. But they 
do furnish rich materials for poetry, 
and these materials were richly 
availed of in the poetry of Thomas 
Walsh, embodied in the following 
books: The Prison Ships and Other 
Poems; The Pilgrim Kings: Greco, 
Goya and Other Poems of Spain; 
Gardens Overseas and Other Poems; 
and Don Folquet and Other Poems. 

In form this body of verse dis- 
closes an unusual variety: brief, 
fragile lyrics; poems in dramatic 
dialogue; sonnets, odes and miscel- 
laneous descriptive and _ lyrical 
pieces; and narrative poems; and 
throughout most of this verse two 
characteristics appear—melodious- 
ness and grace, and the glowing 
color derived from the poet’s pro- 


longed devotion to Spain and Span- 


ish subjects. In short, he not only 
shows himself a master of “the 
singing line,” but also imbues his 
work with a southern warmth and 
richness of imagination and thought 
that verges on the pictorial. On 
these phases of his poetry Mr. Lloyd 
Morris has given the following sym- 
pathetic account: 


“In some respects his art is like 
that of the painters about whom he 
has written; in any event I know of 
no poet whose verse so successfully 
conveys the play of hot sunlight 
upon brilliant color, the exotic 
rhythms of Spain, the brooding 
melancholy of its clinging past, the 
curious blending of medievalism 
and Moorish influence from which 
even modern Spain has never whol- 
ly succeeded in detaching itself. In 
his verse one finds the singular con- 
junction of profound and some- 
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times even austere religious feeling 
and a keen perception of sensuous 
beauty in its every form. This and 
his instinctive appreciation of the 
spiritual values of cultures and tra- 
ditions not his own, I have always 
believed to be the most salient char- 
acteristic of his art.” 


In the face of this achievement, 
then, what was the general critical 
attitude? Curiously enough, where 
it was vocal at all, it was most fa- 
vorable to that portion of the poet’s 
work wherein, for all his manifold 
virtues, he was least successful, 
namely, lyric poetry. Here, it is 
true, Thomas Walsh displayed all 
the adroit tricks of his craft—mu- 
sic, grace, delicacy, charm, disclos- 
ing, as one critic puts it, “a muse 
of nuance and melody, of lilt and 
laughter.” Somehow or other, how- 
ever, in his lyric verse he failed to 
give voice to two essential elements 
of great lyric poetry: passion and 
imagination, qualities which in oth- 
er forms he showed that he indubi- 
tably possessed. 

The fact was that in the lyric 
form his main strength proved his 
weakness, and he comparatively 
failed here precisely because of the 
vigor of one quality that gave him 
success in the narrative and dra- 
matic forms, namely, his objectiv- 
ity. Penetrating, psychological, 
and emotional he could be, and full 
of a stirring imagination when he 
dealt with his beloved painters or 
medieval monks, courtiers or 
knaves or showed them dealing 
with one another, but when he 
spoke, or rather sang, in his proper 
person, he was as a rule merely 
fanciful and did not find utterance 
for his deeper emotions. 

The very titles of his lyrics in 
many cases reveal their true na- 
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ture: “Guitar Song,” “Acquarelle,” 
“To a Dancer of Tanagra,” “The 
Bells of Roncevaux,” “Zither Song,” 
and the like. Light, graceful, airy, 
they are arranged “much as the 
Japanese dispose cut flowers in a 
vase: they show the same selected 
and ordered abandon, the same 
abundance in a pruned material,” 
or as another has put it, “These 
lyrics come with a musical surprise, 
a certain troubadour cadence, a sug- 
gestion of the strumming of a 
guitar.” Indeed this phase of his 
talent was strongly influenced by 
his extensive knowledge of music, 
in which moreover he was some- 
what of a proficient as a pianist. 
Certainly it is no inconsiderable 
achievement that Thomas Walsh 
could rival the light touch, grace- 
ful fancy, and unfailing melody of 
such poets as Calverley, Locker- 
Lampson, Lang and Dobson. He 
had, however, his characteristic dif- 
ferences, and in many of these lyr- 
ics, as in “Sunset Balconies,” there 
are serious overtones and subtle im- 
plications of more weighty matters 
that quite definitely lift them out of 
the category of vers de societé. 

Emphasis, perhaps unduly point- 
ed, has been laid here on Thomas 
Walsh’s lyrical deficiencies, though 
attention has also been directed to 
the fact that the lyric of fancy also 
has its place of honor and will give 
its proper pleasure when rightly ap- 
proached. If the point has been un- 
duly labored, it is simply because 
Walsh more than most poets suf- 
fered from the tendency, critical as 
well as popular, to “place” a poet by 
one or two stray lyrics. 

In the more reflective or contem- 
plative forms of lyric poetry, how- 
ever, as in his sonnets and various 
descriptive pieces Thomas Walsh 
showed a deeper and more imagina- 
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tive side—more force, greater vi- 
sion, as in that strange phantas- 
magoria “The Blind,” which Alice 
Meynell called “that remarkable 
poem,” and in the Odes, where 
Richard Le Gallienne found “a truly 
Latin dignity of expression.” In 
this body of verse, too, Walsh gave 
evidence of a keen sense of contem- 
porary values and the local scene, 
as in his witty and satirical series 
of “Mother Goose Sonnets.” Never- 
theless, the truth remains that his 
strength is not here but elsewhere, 
and it is in his work in the field of 
dramatic dialogue and narrative 
poetry that his real rank as a poet 
should be appraised. 

When we come to a critical ex- 
amination of Thomas Walsh’s non- 
lyrical poetry, many qualities are 
immediately apparent: humor, 
character drawing and _ spirited 
movement; skilled portraiture and 
shrewd psychology; vivid color and 
sensuous élan; scholarship, serious- 
ness of purpose and dignity of ex- 
pression; firm, substantial basis 
and clear outline; culture and dra- 
matic action; inner fervor and yet 
undisturbed objectivity. But it may 
all be summed up in this, that he 
had the genuine poet’s supreme pos- 
session—the creative faculty: when 
he brought characters on the scene, 
he made them come alive; and hav- 
ing a story to tell, he told the story. 

In this portion of his work there 
are frequent disclosures of curious 
and out-of-the-way bits of erudition 
in diverse fields—in history, old 
manuscripts, canon law, theology, 
and medicine, in which last he had 
much more than a layman’s knowl- 
edge. Particularly in evidence is 
his minute and_ extraordinary 
knowledge of medieval religious 
and state ceremonial, as in his fa- 
mous description of the scholastic 
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procession in “Fray Egidio,” as au- 
thentic and almost as colorful as the 
event itself must have been. 

Still more remarkable—a rare 
thing indeed in a poet—was his 
strong interest in the art of paint- 
ing, to which he brought not mere- 
ly factual knowledge but a positive 
natural instinct and an unusual 2s- 
thetic appreciation. This is strik- 
ingly revealed in his dramatic dia- 
logues on the Spanish masters, 
whether it be in his various refer- 
ences to details in Greco’s master- 
piece, “The Burial of Count Orgaz,” 
or in his interesting and original 
interpretation (in “The Maids of 
Honor”) of Velasquez’s “Las Meni- 
nas,” a painting the meaning of 
which had never heretofore been 
adequately explained. 

It is no part of our purpose here 
to give a minute account of the 
wide-ranging dramatic and nar- 
rative poems which represent 
Thomas Walsh’s true excellence, 
though we can hardly forbear reg- 
istering our preference for Don Fol- 
quet or from noting the skill with 
which the movement of its blank 
verse—now languorous and dreamy, 
now full of a sharp intensity and 
fiery energy—is adapted to the vary- 
ing fortunes of its hero. Let us 
rather present a quotation from a 
critical monograph by Mr. George 
N. Shuster, on the whole the most 
penetrating and comprehensive 
critique yet written of a poet who, 
as the critic himself says, “has not 
been served with thick incense by 
the populace.” 


“His work is not facile but fan- 
tastic—it is the richly embroidered, 
subtle, fundamentally intricate po- 
etry that has always been the real 
artistic speech of Irishmen. There 
is passion and delicacy,:moral re- 
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flection, and even deep brooding 
over the irony of human life—all 
the fruitful materials of verse—but 
everything is cast into the curiously 
interwoven patterns of Celtic melan- 
choly and understanding. Never- 
theless the word zsthete was never 
more inappropriate than here. The 
constant flutter of culture, the flash 
of modernistic technique across the 
page, do not obscure the solid hori- 
zons of a great, sure tradition. Mr. 
Walsh’s strains of reverence are 
honest; his psychology is robust; 
and his frequent grotesques are gen- 
uine. A poet who can shout, caper, 
spin the thread of an immeasure- 
ably fine idea, stand awe-struck in 
the presence of sanctity—such a 
one is too virile for the eighteen- 
nineties or any period when hats 
are more highly esteemed than 
heads. .. . 

“What can profitably be said of 
a poet who has infinitely much to 
say for himself? Here once more 
the safe rule of criticism is the an- 
cient mandate, Tolle, lege. When 
one tries to sum up an impression 
of this work as a whole, its expres- 
sion of the varying moods of a mod- 
ern lifetime, its blend of contem- 
plation with zest for the deeds of 
the hour, its scholarly wit and its 
divining admiration of what is 
beautiful and great in the Christian 
past, one is struck first of all by the 
utter absence of morbidity and af- 
fectation. This is poetry which has 
somehow been cleansed and dyed in 
the flood of a greater art than it it- 
self can be—the wonder, the ec- 
stasy, the pathos of romantic days. 
To be truly romantic seems in itself 
a pledge of wisdom. A man need 
expend only a little effort to befud- 
dle himself with medieval twilight 
and gothic gargoyles, but it requires 
a stout ear and a hale mind to draw 
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near to the supreme vision which 
once hung over Europe like a moth- 
ering hand. Few have the patience 
or the enthusiasm to seek it out. 
Yet there are moments, for all of 
us, when the blood of our ancestry 
stirs us, like the constant booming 
of a bell, to a tryst with Arthur and 
the scholars of Cluny. We Amer- 
icans especially can hardly under- 
stand ourselves—can scarcely get 
our bearings in the tremendous 
drift of accelerating moments—un- 
less in one way or another we draw 
close to the springs whence the 
hopes of our race leaped up during 
that long yesterday when we learned 
the meaning of Greece, of Rome, of 
Calvary. We are poets only when 
our hearts are warm, and there is 
little on the current of life to feed 
the immortal fire. And so, in the 
midst of the frenzied debate for 
gold, might, technical skill, com- 
fort, an occasional shout of spirit- 
ual discovery is a priceless proof of 
vitality, even though it pass almost 
unheard by the throng.” 


If this then was Thomas Walsh’s 
important contribution to modern 
poetry—and that it was important 
a candid examination of it will am- 
ply disclose—how did it come about 
that he was so generally neglected 
by the critics of our day? 

There are two answers, both of 
which will explain why silence on 
the part of contemporary criticism 
is no implication of lack of merit. 
The first and more general reason is 
this, that critics as a class are a 
race of men who have an access of 
wisdom after—long after—the 
event, and the names and the con- 
temporary standing of such diverse 
figures as Wordsworth, Blake, 
Keats, Shelley, and Herman Mel- 
ville show how wrongheaded the 
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critics of a given time can be. In 
fact, it may almost be laid down as 
a principle that it takes a creative 
artist rightly to appreciate a crea- 
tive artist, and critics as a rule are 
not creative artists. 

Lest the general incompetence of 
critics be considered a private preju- 
dice of the present writer, hear Pro- 
fessor Chauncey Brewster Tinker on 
the critical treatment of certain 
poets of an earlier period in his 
charming little book The Good Es- 
tate of Poetry: 


“In 1779 when Dr. Johnson pub- 
lished The Lives of the Poets, Rob- 
ert Herrick, who died in 1674, and 
Henry Vaughan, who died in 1695, 
were not deemed worthy of men- 
tion, though Sprat and Granville, 
Blackmore and Pomfret, Duke and 
Yalden, and a score of other poets, 
now invisible, were included. It 
may even be that the names of Her- 
rick and Vaughan were unknown 
to Johnson. Yet of the lyric poets 
of the seventeenth century none are 
held in higher esteem or warmer af- 
fection to-day than Herrick and 
Vaughan. To compare their poetic 
worth with that of Waller and Cow- 
ley, the idols of their age, would be 
an act of heresy, for the fame of 
these men has declined, even as 
theirs has risen. How, in the light 
of literary history, shall a critic 
feel that he has the power to assign 
or withhold poetic reputation?” 


The second reason for contempo- 
rary critical neglect of Thomas 
Walsh’s poetry is more particular 
and specific and concerns a matter 
which to some may seem an #s- 
thetic irrelevance. 

The situation may be summa- 
rized by the statement that the po- 
etry of Thomas Walsh was poles re- 
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moved from the spirit of the mod- 
ern world. Not that he was polem- 
ically antagonistic to that spirit— 
he was too good an artist for that— 
but simply that his philosophy and 
outlook were different. Is the mod- 
ern world realistic, skeptical, in- 
clined to material comforts and al- 
leviations? Then Thomas Walsh 
was romantic, idealistic, and indul- 
gent to dreams of sanctity and as- 
ceticism. Has the present age be- 
come “scientific,” factual, absorbed 
in vague notions of progress, reso- 
lutely opposed to religious disci- 
pline and definitely incredulous of 
divine sanctions? Then Thomas 
Walsh based his philosophy on the 
spiritual inheritance of Christian 
centuries, permeated his work with 
historic tradition, and held to a firm 
belief in a supreme governance 
above and beyond the physical 
forces of the universe. It was not 
merely that he re-created the Ages 
of Faith—he quite literally lived in 
them. 

Is it entirely outside esthetic 
considerations thus to insist on an 
artist’s philosophy of life, the in- 
forming spirit that molds his work 
and gives it vitalizing breath? Cer- 
tainly, the attitude of mind, or rath- 
er the habit of soul, just described, 
offers a striking contrast to that of 
the majority of contemporary poets, 
and it is a strong sign of the world’s 
power to-day that it has succeeded 
in bending to the expression of its 
pursuits and purposes so many of 
those usually recalcitrant spirits, 
now uttering their sad little songs 
of frustration and bitterness, doubt 
and disillusionment. Seldom be- 
fore indeed have poets as a class 
been so docile to the ideas and dic- 
tates of their age, and there is a 
certain irony in the fact that in lit- 
erature too the law of compensa- 
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tion holds, so that those poets who 
express most fully the message of 
their time, fail by that much to 
have a message for succeeding 
times. 

Whatever may be the standard or 
the fate of other poets of the day, 
Thomas Walsh at any rate had the 
great good fortune of evading the 
enfeebling curse of contemporane- 
ity. Nor is the reason difficult to 
find. Thomas Hardy thirty years 
ago put his finger on the troubling 
element of much of our present art 
and philosophy when he remarked 
of one of the characters in Tess that 
“he was wonderfully free from the 
chronic melancholy which is taking 
hold of the civilized races with the 
decline of a belief in a beneficent 
power.” Precisely because he had 
“a belief in a beneficent power,” 
Thomas Walsh escaped the predica- 
ment of those who have a finely de- 
veloped art of expression but find 
nothing worthy to express, and he 
was thoroughly aware of the just- 
ness of Emerson’s statement that 
“in all design art lies in making 
your object prominent, but there is 
a prior art in choosing objects that 
are prominent.” 

In the poems of Thomas Walsh, 
always the work of a conscious art- 
ist consciously doing his best, the 
reader finds something of the se- 
renity, sanity, in a word, objectiv- 
ity, of the old poets. Most emphat- 
ically they have what Rossetti said 
was an essential element of all gen- 
uine poetry—intellectual backbone. 
To those tired of morbid self-analy- 
sis, exploitation of personality, and 
the whole bag of trivial tricks la- 
beled “self-expression,” there is 
something indescribably refreshing 
in the art of a man whose vision 
embraced more than himself and 
the present hour; and if the faith 














which led him to a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of past ages happened 
to be his misfortune in his contem- 
porary evaluation as an artist, he 
himself certainly considered it his 
glorious privilege as a man. Per- 
haps, too, in view of the dogmatic 
assertiveness of present-day critics, 
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there may be some pertinence in 
the sardonic remark of Mr. Ernest 
Newman that the difference between 
the good composers and the bad 
ones is that it takes the good com- 
posers a long while to be discovered 
and the bad composers a long while 
to be found out. 





A PRAYER FOR COMMON THINGS 


By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HIckKy 


H, God, I pray that I may never reach 
For things that burn the fingertips to touch, 
For stars whose flaming loftiness may teach 
My humble soul to hunger overmuch. 


Oh, God, I pray that I may never feast 

My eyes upon a bloom so bright, so rare, 
I should forget the glory of the least 

Field flower unfolding in the summer air. 


Oh, God, I pray that I may never walk 
With men so mighty and so worldly-wise, 
I should forget my brothers’ common talk 
And common things that light their darkened eyes. 


Captain of Twilight, Watcher of the Sky, 
Keeper of Snowfall, Shepherd of all Springs, 
Kindler of sparks that light Eternity— 


Hear this my prayer, my prayer for common things! 
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By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HE story of what is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most remark- 
able trials which ever took place, 
does not appear ever to have been 
told, except in the contemporary 
newspaper accounts. This was the 
Sudler will case, tried in the Mary- 
land Circuit Court nearly sixty 
years ago. Commencing as a com- 
paratively featureless case involv- 
ing the forgery of a will, and drag- 
ging along through a seemingly in- 
terminable course of handwriting 
and expert testimony, it came to a 
sudden and dramatic climax 
through an incident unique in legal 
history. 
Sylvester Sudler, a _ well-to-do 
farmer with a large acreage in 


Poplar Island Creek Neck, Queen 
Anne’s County, Maryland, became 
critically ill in the month of De- 


cember, 1871. Recovering suffi- 
ciently to realize the gravity of his 
condition, he sent for his brother, 
Emory J. Sudler, who was a lawyer, 
and asked him to draw his will. 
Emory was a younger man than his 
brother, inclined to be somewhat 
wild and with only a fair reputation 
among his professional brethren for 
ability and character. Emory im- 
mediately answered his brother’s 
summons and, after consulting with 
him in his sick-chamber, prepared a 
will which was properly executed in 
the presence of three witnesses on 
January 13, 1872. After it had been 
executed, the will was delivered to 
Emory J. Sudler, who was named 
as executor, and who thereupon re- 
turned with it to his home in an ad- 
joining county. On January 19th 


the testator suffered a relapse and 
died. 

Sylvester Sudler left a widow, 
Mary Ann Sudler, and an only child, 
a boy of twelve, named Emory J., 
Jr., after the testator’s brother. Aft- 
er the funeral, which Emory J. 
Sudler came to his deceased broth- 
er’s residence to attend, the widow 
and her child, with two of the wit- 
nesses, the Rev. John Fleming and 
Mrs. Hannah Edwards, gathered to 
hear the reading of the will. The 
document, after naming Emory J. 
Sudler sole executor and directing 
the payment of certain small leg- 
acies, directed that the testator’s 
real property should be sold; that 
from the proceeds $500 be paid to 
Mary Ann Sudler and the balance to 
the testator’s brother, Emory J. 
Sudler, whom he made his sole re- 
siduary heir and legatee. 

The reading of this document by 
Emory J. Sudler was heard by the 
widow and the witnesses named 
with the utmost amazement and 
incredulity. “That is not my hus- 
band’s will,” declared the widow 
angrily, and the two witnesses cor- 
roborated her. 

“Such a statement is absurd,” re- 
torted Emory J. Sudler. “Dr. Flem- 
ing and Mrs. Edwards both wit- 
nessed this will, and I defy either 
of them to deny that these signa- 
tures are theirs!” 

The two witnesses were not pre- 
pared to deny their signatures. 
Nevertheless, they protested, they 
knew the contents of the will that 
Sylvester Sudler had made, and 
that it was not at all in the form 
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which they had just heard read. 
The following day, however, Emory 
J. applied to the Orphans’ Court for 
the probate of the will. The widow 
appeared to contest, and a day was 
set for the taking of testimony. 

Upon the appointed day the pro- 
ponent of the will appeared with the 
three witnesses, Dr. Fleming, Mrs. 
Edwards and Mr. Matthew B. Mer- 
ritt. The first two mentioned were 
both unwilling to deny the genuine- 
ness of their signatures to the docu- 
ment offered, while Mr. Merritt 
swore positively to his signature 
and that he had seen the other wit- 
nesses both sign. The Rev. Mr. 
Fleming, however, declared with 
great positiveness that, although he 
would not say that the signature 
was not his, the testator had men- 
tioned to him that he intended to 
leave his property to his wife and 
child and thought of naming his 
brother as executor. On the ques- 
tion of the naming of an executor 
the testator had asked the witness’s 
advice, stating that his brother 
Emory was inclined to be wild and 
he was doubtful of the effect of giv- 
ing him such responsibility. The 
witness stated that his advice had 
been to name Emory, as the busi- 
ness would be a help to him. 

Mrs. Edwards testified that she 
had helped nurse the testator 
through his illness; that she had 
heard him declare repeatedly that 
he had left all his property to his 
wife and child, with the exception 
of some legacies which she named 
and which corresponded with those 
in the document offered for probate. 
Furthermore, she said, after the will 
was written it had been kept by the 
testator under his pillow for two 
days before being executed; that he 
had made her read it to him and 
that thus she was perfectly familiar 
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with its contents. That it had been 
the testator’s expressed intention to 
leave his property to his wife and 
child was also declared by the fam- 
ily physician, Dr. Potter. 

“I am well aware,” said Emory 
Sudler, “that my brother Sylvester 
made statements as to his testamen- 
tary intentions which are at vari- 
ance with the will which he exe- 
cuted. But I insist that, inasmuch 
as not a single one of the witnesses 
is able to dispute the genuineness 
of his or her signature to this paper, 
it must be adjudged genuine and 
admitted to probate.” 

As the Court appeared still in 
doubt, Emory explained that cer- 
tain family secrets, told him by his 
brother Sylvester in confidence, had 
made it necessary for them to enter 
into a conspiracy to deceive the oth- 
ers. To this end he had, at the 
testator’s wish, prepared a false 
will, identical with the genuine will 
in all respects except as to the pro- 
vision for the disposal of the re- 
siduary estate, and it was this false 
will which the testator had kept and 
which the witnesses had read. “I 
would be loathe,” said Emory, “to 
divulge these confidential disclos- 
ures by my brother unless the Court 
should order me to do so, but my 
sister-in-law understands quite well 
to what I refer.” 

“Indeed, I understand nothing of 
the kind,” retorted the widow. 
“There are no family secrets which 
I am afraid to have disclosed, 
though you may have some of your 
own that you would not care to 
mention.” 

Interrupting this exchange of 
amenities between the litigants, the 
Court announced that it was unde- 
cided whether to admit the will to 
probate forthwith or to require Mr. 
Sudler first to disclose the matters 
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to which he had referred, and that 
an adjournment would be taken to 
consider the question. Upon re- 
convening, the Court stated that the 
further testimony of Mr. Emory J. 
Sudler would be necessary to enable 
it to render a decision. He accord- 
ingly took the stand and testified, 
with great apparent reluctance, that 
the skeleton in the Sudler family 
closet was that Mrs. Sudler was an 
unfaithful wife and her son illegiti- 
mate; that for various reasons Syl- 
vester Sudler, though long aware 
of the facts, had preferred not to 
get a divorce, but to obtain a more 
subtle revenge after his death, by 
keeping his wife in the expectation 
of inheriting his property, but ac- 
tually leaving it elsewhere. 

Mr. Sudler then produced what 
he said was the fictitious will, pre- 
pared at the testator’s request. This 
document, in its outward appear- 
ance, was seen to be identical with 
the one offered for probate. Al- 
though Mrs. Sudler, as was to be ex- 
pected, denied the proponent’s al- 
legations in toto and with great in- 
dignation, the Court admitted the 
will to probate and directed the 
executor to file his bond. 

With this decision of the Orphans’ 
Court, the forum for the subsequent 
proceedings in this litigation be- 
came the Circuit Court for Caroline 
County. An immediate appeal by 
the widow, coupled with an injunc- 
tion, an action by her for slander 
against Emory J. Sudler, and mo- 
tions by both parties, culminated 
finally in a trial of the issues in- 
volved before a statutory court of 
three judges and a jury. At this 
trial the widow threw a bombshell 
into her opponent’s camp by pre- 
senting still a third will which, she 
claimed, had not been discovered by 
her until January, 1873, and which, 
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she further contended, was the sole 
genuine document. 

With the opening of the trial 
there was presented to the Court by 
Emory Sudler the will which had 
been admitted to probate by the Or- 
phans’ Court and for the further en- 
lightenment of court and jury, the 
alleged fictitious will was also pro- 
duced. Thus the Court had before 
it three documents, all of remark- 
able similarity in appearance and 
all of the same date. All three were 
written upon large size legal cap. 
This paper, it was shown, had been 
purchased for the testator by the 
Rev. Mr. Fleming. 

The testimony which follows, 
given as nearly as may be in the 
words of the witnesses as reported 
in a press account of the trial, tells 
a dramatic story, more thrilling 
than many a work of fiction. The 
Chief Justice, exasperated by near- 
ly two days of expert and hand- 
writing testimony which left its au- 
ditors in greater obscurity than ever 
upon the real issue, at last ad- 
dressed counsel as follows: 

“With all due respect for the in- 
genuity of counsel, so abundantly 
displayed on each side, this issue 
must be deemed chiefly a question 
of fact, and however much you may 
attempt to puzzle the jury with a 
showing of what might be, they are 
likely to determine the case by 
what is. Cannot you give us the 
facts about the discovery of these 
wills? How did they come about?” 

“We accept the issue, your Hon- 
or,” said counsel for Mrs. Sudler, 
“and will now proceed to give the 
strange history of the discovery of 
our will, showing how—shall I say 
Providence ?— intervened in a mys- 
terious manner to defend the right- 
ful heir against the wily plots of 
the conspirator and calumniator.” 

















“Our will,” retorted the eminent 
advocate for Emory J. Sudler, 
“came in the natural way and is 
neither of celestial birth nor spirit- 
ual growth.” 

“We admit all that,” replied his 
opponent, smilingly. “We admit 
that the probated will never passed 
from Mr. Emory Sudler’s hands un- 
til it went into those of the Register 
of Wills. But we will now give the 
history of the genuine will. Call 
Betsy Jane Jackson!” 

The witness, a colored woman of 
intelligent appearance, testified that 
she was chambermaid in the testa- 
tor’s house at the time of his death. 

“What room did Mr. Emory J. 
Sudler occupy when he was there?” 
was the next question. 

“The blue room.” 

“Describe that room.” 

The witness described the appear- 
ance of the room and enumerated 
the articles of furniture which it 
contained. 

“What is over the dressing-bu- 
reau?” 

“A looking-glass.” 

“What was above the looking- 
glass?” 

“A picture in a black wooden 
frame.” 

“What was the picture?” 

“King Solomon goin’ to have the 
babies chopped in two.” 

“The judgment of Solomon, eh? 
That will do.” 

The next witness was Mrs. Ed- 
wards, who was also asked to de- 
scribe the room and who did so in 
even greater detail. Then the Rev. 
Mr. Fleming was called to the wit- 
ness stand and the will claimed to 
have been discovered by the widow 
was shown him. Asked if he had 
ever seen the paper before, he re- 
plied that he had. 

“How do you recognize it?” 
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“By a private mark I put upon it 
when we found it.” 

“State when, where and how you 
found it.” 

“On January 19, 1873, at half- 
past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
in the blue room at the late Syl- 
vester Sudler’s place, in the back of 
a picture representing the judgment 
of Solomon. Mrs. Sudler, Mrs. Ed- 
wards and Betty Jackson were all 
three present.” 

“What made you look there?” 

“I had received certain informa- 
tion—” 

“Stop there!” cried counsel. “Call 
Amanda Stinson.” 

The witness, a woman of middle 
age, with a fiery red head and 
freckled face, tall and awkward, 
apparently much distressed at the 
prospect of a public appearance, 
was brought with considerable dif- 
ficulty to the point of telling her 
story. It appeared that she lived 
across the creek from the Sudler 
house and that she and her boy, 
whose name was Kite, caught and 
sold oysters for a living. Kite, she 
said, was eighteen years old and a 
good boy who would not tell a lie, 
but he was not quite right in the 
head. Kite had told her several 
times that he had seen Mr. Sudler’s 
spirit, but she had not thought 
much of it at the time, regarding it 
as only one of the boy’s fancies. 
She had mentioned the matter to 
Mr. Fleming, the minister, and 
made Kite repeat his stories to him. 

“What do you mean by Mr. Sud- 
ler’s spirit?” was asked. 

“I mean seein’ his ghost like arter 
he’s dead.” 

“Has Kite seen Mr. Sudler since 
his death?” 

“He says he has a-many times, 
and Kite wouldn’t tell a lie fer noth- 
he 
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“Did Kite ever go to Mr. Sudler’s 
house when the old gentleman was 
alive?” 

“Sometimes—took oysters there 
to sell.” 

“Was he ever upstairs in the 
house, do you know?” 

“Who? Kite? Bless you, he nev- 
er went nowheres but to the kitchen 
never.” 

“Call Kite Stinson,” said counsel. 

The afternoon was drawing to a 
close and the growing darkness of 
the court room added to the strange 
feeling of impending drama which 
pervaded the minds of the specta- 
tors. Kite shambled to the witness 
stand and was sworn, against some 
objection to his mental capacity. 
He was a tall, bony youth, with 
stooping shoulders and abnormally 
long arms. His eyes were a faded 
blue, protuberant and staring, and 
his hair was bleached by the sun to 
the color of pale straw. 

“Kite,” began counsel for the 
widow, “that story you told Parson 
Fleming and your mother was a 
strange one. What did you mean 
by it?” 

“*Twarn’t the least bit of a story 
about it, sir, but all as true as 
preachin’,” answered the witness. 
“I’ve seed the old gentleman nigh 
on to a dozen times.” 

“Seen who?” 

“Old Mr. Sudler; 
gone.” 

“Seen him when?” 

“Since he died.” 

“Seen him where?” 

“No end o’ places. Out fishin’, 
in the bow of my canoe. Nights 
when I was goin’ to sleep, daytime 
at work. Lor’, a dozen or more 
times. I seed him once settin’ on 
the fence when I was at the wood- 
pile choppin’ wood.” 

“Did he say much to you?” 


him what’s 
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“Nary a word, only beckoned and 
nodded, kinder, you know.” 

“Weren’t you afraid?” 

“No, he never did me no harm. 
He used to give me many a ten-cent 
note.” 

“What, the ghost did?” 

“No, that was when he was alive.” 

“Did you ever touch him or he 
you?” 

“Never but once. 
time I telled about.” 

“Well, suppose you tell these gen- 
tlemen about it, Kite?” 

“Well, I will.” The witness 
turned toward the jury. “You see, 
I was at the oyster pile one arter- 
noon, shuckin’ away for dear life, 
*case it was cold and the wind was 
blowin’ sharp and I wanted to git 
done. Then I seed him, standin’ 


That was the 


right in front of me, noddin’ and 
beckonin’ to me at a great rate. So 
I says to him, ‘’tain’t no use to 
bother me now, I’m busy.’ Then he 


kinder frowned and kept on a nod- 
din’. But I only shuck my head and 
kept on shuckin’. Then fust thing 
I knowed he was standin’ right over 
me and puttin’ his hand on the 
check handkercher I had round my 
neck—here’s the handkercher now, 
gentlemen—and the hand burnt in- 
to me like fire. So I kinder fell for- 
rad like onto the oyster pile and 
dozed off for a minute into a dream 
like, and what I dreamed was this, 
gentlemen: I was in a strange room 
like (here the witness gave an ac- 
curate description of the blue room 
as it had been described by the 
other witnesses) and I seed a tall 
man thar settin’ writin’ at a table, 
and he got up and folded the paper 
this way like, and took a picter 
down from the wall (here the wit- 
ness described the picture of the 
judgment of Solomon) and took 
some boards outen the back and put 











the paper in thar, tacked the boards 
on again, and hung the picter up the 
same as it was before. Then I 
didn’t see no more, but waked up 
and found I was layin’ on the oys- 
ter pile sprawled out. So I picked 
up my knife and went on shuckin’ 
for I was cold and shivery and 
wanted to git done. And, gentle- 
men, true as Gospel, when I took off 
the check handkercher from my 
neck that night, this here hole was 
burnt into it just like the print of a 
red-hot hand.” 

There was a breathless silence in 
the court room as Kite passed the 
handkerchief to the attorney, who 
in turn handed it to the foreman 
of the jury. 

“Well, Kite, have you ever seen 
that tall man since whom you saw 
in your dream?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Would you know him, do you 
think, if you saw him now?” 

“I dunno, indeed, sir.” 

“Look carefully around the court 
room and tell me if you see him 
now?” 

There was a hush as the witness 
obeyed this command. 

Suddenly he lifted his bony hand 
and held it out arm’s length, point- 
ing with his finger at Emory J. Sud- 
ler. 
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“Yon’s a man that”—he began, 


then cried quickly, breathlessly, 
“that’s him; that’s him! And the 
old one’s behind him! I see him 
point—he’s frownin’ black—he’s— 
look out! He'll strike you down!” 

The whole court room was now 
in an uproar. All were on their feet 
—all except Emory Sudler, who fell 
forward in a dead faint. And Kite, 
crying, “He’s gone!” crouched in 
his chair and hid his eyes, shudder- 
ing. 

Court was at once adjourned. 
When it convened the following 
morning, Emory Sudler was not to 
be found. Matthew Merritt volun- 
tarily confessed his knowledge of 
the conspiracy and threw himself 
upon the mercy of the court, ex- 
plaining the manner in which the 
substitution of the wills had been 
made and the inducements given to 
him to secure his silence. Some 
further testimony was taken as to 
the reputation and character of 
Emory Sudler and also as to the af- 
fectionate relationship which had 
existed between the testator and his 
widow. The case was then given to 
the jury who had, however, agreed 
upon their verdict for the widow 
from the moment of the appearance 
of the ghostly witness to the dis- 
covery of the genuine will. 











THROUGH THE EYES OF THE NATURALIST 


By Frank H. SwEEtT 


MOOSE-CALLING 


OM the first of September to 

the middle of October is the 
season for moose-calling; the ani- 
mal is then in his prime, and the 
great palmated horns, which have 
been growing rapidly through the 
summer, are firm as a rock, and 
the hitherto protective covering of 
velvet-like skin has shriveled up and 
disappeared by much rubbing 
against stumps and branches, leav- 
ing the tines sharp and smooth. 

At this season the moose is a 
great rambler, and where a few 
months before, his presence could 
only be detected by an occasional 
track, there are now countless im- 
pressions in the swamps, by the 
sides of lakes, on the mossy bogs, 
and even across the mellow sward 
of the upland. The air is crisp and 
bracing, and the long autumnal 
nights of the hitherto silent woods 
resound with the plaintive call of 
the cow, the grunting response of 
her mate, and the crashings of dead 
trees, as the horns are rapidly 
drawn across them to overawe an 
approaching rival. 

This call of the cow-moose is imi- 
tated by the Indian hunter through 
a trumpet made of birch bark rolled 
up in the form of a cone, about two 
feet in length; and the ruse is gen- 
erally attempted by moonlight, or 
in the early morning in the twilight 
preceding sunrise, seldom after. 

Few white hunters have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the amount of 
skill requisite to palming off this 


strange deceit upon an animal so 
cautious and possessing such a 
delicate sense of hearing as the 
moose. It is a gift of the Indian, 
whose soft, well-modulated voice 
can imitate nearly all the calls of 
the forest. Secreting himself be- 
hind a sheltering clump of bushes or 
rocks, on the edge of the forest bar- 
ren, on some favorable night in 
September or October, when the 
moon is near its full, and not a 
breath of wind stirs the foliage, the 
hunter utters the plaintive call to 
lure the monarch of the forest to 
his destruction. The weird, star- 
tling sound reverberates through 
the woods and across the marshes, 
and as its echoes die away, the 
hunter drops his birchen trumpet 
in the bushes and assumes the atti- 
tude of intense listening. Ten, fif- 
teen minutes pass; then, if there is 
no response, he ascends a small tree 
so as to give greater range to the 
sound, and again sends his wild call 
pealing through the woods. Again 
he waits and listens, and presently 
a low grunt, quickly repeated, 
comes from some distant hill, and 
the snapping of branches and rus- 
tling of leaves attest the approach 
of the bull; then perhaps there is 
another pause—not a sound to be 
heard for some moments. 

The hunter, now doubly careful, 
knowing that his voice is being 
judged by the exquisite ear of the 
bull, kneels down, and thrusting the 
mouth of his cone into the bushes 
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close to the ground, gives vent to a 
lower and more plaintive sound, in- 
tended to convey the note of im- 
patience and reproach. The chances 
are that it will have the desired ef- 
fect: an answer is given, the snap- 
ping of branches is resumed, and 
presently the moose stalks into the 
middle of the moonlit barren, or 
perhaps warily skirts its sides in 
the direction of the sound, and so 
falls a victim. 


A CRUSTACEAN ADVENTURER 


You may see him almost any 
warm day, quarreling, rollicking, 
fighting, house-hunting, investigat- 
ing, always restless, but never for a 
moment forgetful of his natural 
wariness and mistrust. He has 
been scantily provided by nature, 
and abandoned as a universal tar- 
get for attack; and he retaliates by 
becoming an aggressive outlaw and 
practical socialist. If there be a 
more desirable residence in the 
neighborhood, and the one in pos- 
session is weaker or Jess pugnacious 
than he, then the residence changes 
hands by the summary process of 
might, and so remains until some 
stronger soldier of fortune looks 
upon it with covetous eyes. 

This house-hunting is the chief 
life-work of the ill-fitted soldier 
crab, poor sea gamin that he is! 
For, as he grows, he must seek 
more commodious quarters: and, 
as he is perpetually warring and 
warred upon, it behooves him to 
intrench himself in as impregnable 
a castle as may be. Therefore his 
speculative eyes are always open 
for a vantage point; and no sooner 
is he safely ensconced in one for- 
tress than he is on the lookout for 
a larger, stronger, and, perhaps, 
more elaborate one. 
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And well he may be: for, without 
this security, he is a soldier dis- 
armed, a refugee at the mercy of 
the merciless. Nature began well, 
for she gave him a cuirass and 
headpiece of calcareous armor to 
protect his head and chest, and then 
in a spirit of mockery left all the 
rest of his body invested in a soft, 
yielding skin: and this vulnerable 
part—poor, defrauded soldier!—is 
the delicate morsel sought for by 
epicures. What wonder that he is 
at odds with fate and his surround- 
ings, and that even in the midst of 
rollicking good-times he is ever 
ready to pick a quarrel or start a 
fight! Why condemn him for at- 
tacking and killing, without pity or 
remorse, the mollusk which inhab- 
its a shell he wants, or even from 
ousting one of his own kindred 
from a house he considers superior 
to his own? Nature has placed him 
unprotected among dangers, and de- 
risively told him to fight his own 
battles: and he does so, valorously, 
stubbornly, even though remorse- 
lessly. 

Once master of a new shell, the 
pugnacious adventurer or hermit or 
soldier, as you will, introduces him- 
self, stern foremost, and is soon es- 
tablished so firmly that he moves 
about with the borrowed armor al- 
most as briskly as though it were 
his own. But, even in the newness 
of possession, he keeps a wary eye 
out for something better. When 
the tide goes out and leaves a new 
lot of shells upon the beach, the 
work of re-selection is resumed 
carefully and warily. He invariably 
examines a supposed empty shell 
with one of his long claws to see 
that there is no concealed inhabit- 
ant within: and only when thor- 
oughly satisfied on this point, does 
he whisk inside with marvelous 
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rapidity, still retaining a grasp on 
the old home in case he does not 
like the new. It may be that the 
new lodging does not quite come up 
to his expectations. Perhaps it is 
not as comfortable as the one he 
already has, or there may be no 
convenient whorl inside for him to 
grasp with his strong short claw. 
And this is a matter of no small im- 
portance. Indeed, it is very likely 
to be the vital question on which 
hinges capitulation, and, perhaps, 
even life itself, in case of siege by a 
strong enemy in his rear, essaying 
to drag him from the security of his 
citadel. Hence, he tries again and 
again, examining and testing as 
carefully as a person tries on dif- 
ferent coats before he gets a shell 
just to his mind. 

There is no denizen of the sea 
more deserving of the title “soldier 
of fortune” than the hermit crab, 
for the main business of his life is 
to find, seize, and defend some shell 
in which he may protect the vulner- 
able portion of his body: and at the 
same time there is no gamin of the 
streets more nonchalant or dexter- 
ous in turning opposition to his own 
ends. He is the Harry Lorrequer, 
the Topsy, even the Don Quixote of 
the beach: and it is these peculiar, 
pugnacious qualities which have 
given him the popular appellation 
of soldier crab, and which have 
caused him to be known as, per- 
haps, the oddest and most curious 
of crustaceans. 

His peculiar formation stands 
him in good stead: one claw is 
much longer and stronger than the 
other, and serves as a sort of barri- 
cade at the shell’s mouth, while the 
smaller one is easily tucked away 
within, taking up little room. This 
gives the adventurer a firm footing 
when he makes a sortie and enables 
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him to add to the resistance of the 
crustaceous holders at the end of 
his tail when he is attacked in the 
rear, and wishes to withdraw into 
his castle. But not often is the 
brawler intimidated. Only when 
he is obliged to take up with a dam- 
aged shell or one which fails to give 
secure protection, does his courage 
and braggadocio evaporate, leaving 
him to make frantic efforts to re- 
tain his hold. Poor timid soldier 
now! Full well he knows that un- 
less he has a firm hold upon some 
interior whorl, he will not only be 
at the mercy of natural enemies, 
but even be unable to resist the ac- 
tion of the waves, and presently 
will find himself tumbling over and 
over in spite of desperate efforts to 
grasp at stones or anything within 
reach by which he may obtain a 
purchase to prevent being swept 
away. 

Ordinarily, however, his fortress 
is satisfactory, and he is ready and 
prompt to meet a quarrel half-way. 
Neither stranger nor acquaintance 
can approach him without the in- 
evitable challenge. The long claws 
of both are extended threateningly, 
and if well matched, the adversaries 
may soon be tumbling head over 
heels and rolling one upon the oth- 
er: but if unequal in strength, the 
weaker is apt to cling desperately to 
his stronghold, and the other to try 
both cunning and strength in efforts 
to eject him. 

When feeding, the crab throws 
out his head and feet, and especially 
his great claws, feeling his way with 
his two antennz, which are long 
and slender. When he walks, he 
hooks on with his pincers to the 
nearest body, and draws his shell 
after him, as the snail does his. 
But the unprotected parts of his 
body remain under cover. The ani- 
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mal lives alone in his little citadel, 
like the hermit in his cell or the 
sentinel in his box. Hence, per- 
haps, the names of hermit and sol- 
dier. A 

But in spite of his aggressiveness 
and bravado, there is much to be 
said in favor of our sea adventurer. 
Give him a shell to his liking, and 
plenty of mollusks or meat to eat, 
and he will usually be harmless and 
peaceable enough. He is very ac- 
tive, and constant in his efforts to 
scale every piece of rock or other 
elevation within reach. When he 
happens to fancy the slippery frond 
of some vegetable growth, it is curi- 
ous to see how he will persevere, 
hauling, and slipping, and tugging 
to get to the top. And if, after im- 
mense toil, he reaches the topmost 
pinnacle of rock-work, only to lose 
his balance and fall plump down 
again, he takes it all as part of the 
play, and repeats the experiment or 
seeks some new scene for his ex- 
ploits. 


Mi1NnorR CHORDS 


“To him that hath shall be giv- 
en.” Nowhere is this aphorism 
more strikingly verified than in the 
woods and fields during the musi- 
cal time of summer and autumn. 
Every tuft of meadow and pasture 
grass has its singers, and every bit 
of woodland and field its rare cho- 
rus. We may love the song of the 
bobolink in the open, and of the 
hermit thrush in the deep recesses 
of the woods; but there are just as 
beautiful strains in the grass along 
the brook-bank, and among the 
daisies in the fields, and even above 
the dusty wild flowers and weeds of 
every public roadside and path. The 
birds are at their best in June; but 
the tiny fiddles and pipes and flutes 
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and lyres and harps of the insect or- 
chestra do not tune up in earnest 
until August or September when the 
air is warm and the skies are dry 
and undimmed; and their music is 
continued on through October, and 
even as late as November, if the sea- 
son is mild. Some of the strains 
may be pitched in an almost inaudi- 
ble key, and others die away as we 
approach; but if we spend a quiet 
hour in almost any favorable spot 
under a blue sky during the musical 
time of summer or autumn, when 
our entertainers are satisfied we 
mean them no harm, our concep- 
tion of the beautiful and wonderful 
will increase to the degree of our 
observation. 

No man who goes out in the au- 
tumn and listens to the wee, tiny 
voices, and the whirring wings that 
sing in many keys, will regard 
these as melancholy sounds. They 
are eminently cheerful and happy; 
even the hum of beetles and moths 
and other non-singing insects is 
musical and pleasing. After the 
birds have laid aside their melodi- 
ous pipes and flutes, it would seem 
as though nature had appointed the 
crickets and locusts and grasshop- 
pers to take up their instruments. 
These are chief among the singing 
insects, and the natural leaders of 
meadow-grass concerts. Each spe- 
cies of insect has a peculiar modu- 
lation to his notes. The common 
green grasshopper, which during 
the months of August, September 
and October fills the whole atmos- 
phere with its song, abides chiefly 
in the lowland meadows which are 
covered with native grasses. This 
grasshopper modulates its notes to 
several chirps in rapid succession, 
followed by a loud spinning sound, 
that seems to be the conclusion of 
the strains. These notes are con- 
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tinued incessantly from the time 
the sun is high enough to have dried 
the grass, until dewfall in the eve- 
ning. Another grasshopper makes 
a kind of grating sound by scrap- 
ing its legs (which serve for bows) 
upon its sides, as though they were 
the strings of a viol. In huckle- 
berry pastures there is a species 
that maintains a long, shrill sound, 
sometimes for a half minute or 
more at a time without rest. 

The nocturnal grasshoppers, also 
called August pipers or cicadas, be- 
gin their chirping about the middle 
of July, but are not in full song un- 
til August. The cicadas are true in- 
sect nightingales, and their low, 
monotonous notes, which are the 
charm of our late summer evenings, 
have a singuiar plaintiveness. On 
very warm nights the notes of these 
nocturnal pipers are in unison, and 
are accurately timed, as if they 


were singing in concert; but they 
are evidently dependent on the sum- 
mer heat for their vivacity, and be- 
come sluggish and torpid as the 
thermometer sinks below a certain 
point. Their keynote varies accord- 


ing to the temperature. When it 
is high, they keep good time, sing- 
ing shrilly and rapidly. As it sinks, 
they take a lower key and do not 
keep time together. When the ther- 
mometer reaches sixty, their notes 
are very low, and there are few per- 
formers. 

It is the shrill singing of the 
grasshopper’s wings that we first 
notice in the field, sometimes rising 
into such piercing intensity as to 
dominate the vicinity, and then 
falling until it is lost in other voices 
of the grass. For a long time we 
search in vain for the soloist, and 
at length find him perched on the 
very tip of a long blade of grass, 
ready at a moment’s notice to make 
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one of his wonderful leaps to anoth- 
er grass blade ten or fifteen feet 
away. 

A cricket begins to chirp and we 
look intently, and finally discover 
him under a broad clover leaf; and 
presently we are discovering and 
identifying other cricket voices that 
were at first strange or even un- 
heard in the general chorus. As our 
presence becomes more familiar to 
them, the shy, distrustful creatures 
that have been watching us from 
nooks and recesses of the grass for- 
est, emerge from their hiding- 
places, climb up neighboring stalks, 
mount upon clods of earth, or per- 
haps fly to the swaying branches of 
some slender weed, and one by one 
add their voices to the joyous med- 
ley. Soon we are able to detect 
three, four, perhaps a dozen dis- 
tinct keys among the various fami- 
lies of chirping, buzzing, and hum- 
ming insects that are crawling and 
leaping and flying about us. We 
distinguish the high, shrilling note 
of the black cricket down among 
the grass roots: the zip-zip-zee of 
the brown striped grasshopper, with 
their fragile glass-like thighs and 
leaf-like wings of gauzy green; and 
then there is the ever-present un- 
dertone of the locusts tuning their 
orchestra of tiny fiddles, while 
slender katydids creep and sing 
among the dancing grassblades. 

The notes of the katydids are 
mere humming sounds, not unmusi- 
cal, but they have become widely 
celebrated on account of the fancied 
resemblance to the words from 
which the insects take their name. 
One naturalist declares that a cho- 
rus of those minute drummers, all 
uttering in concert their peculiar 
note, is “like the hammering of a 
thousand little smiths in some busy 
hamlet of insects.” Yet there is lit- 
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tle melody in the sounds, and they 
are far less pleasing than those of 
the nocturnal grasshoppers when 
heard at the same hour and in 
similar situations. 

There is a ‘species of locust, sel- 
dom heard until midsummer, and 
then only in very warm weather. 
His post is usually high up in a tree 
and has a peculiar vibrating sound 
that is highly musical and expres- 
sive. It begins on a low note, in- 
creases in volume until it is almost 
deafening, and then gradually dies 
away into silence. The locust pro- 
ducing it is a grotesque-looking 
creature, about equally resembling 
a grasshopper and a bumblebee. 

The black crickets and their fa- 
miliar chirping are well known to 
everybody. An insect of this fam- 
ily is celebrated in England as the 
“cricket on the hearth.” Those of 
the American species are seldom 
found in dwelling houses; but are 


around our doorsteps, and by the 
wayside, under every dry fence, and 


in every sand hill. Occasionally, 
too, I have heard their cheerful note 
in my room in the old New England 
homestead, and traced them to a 
window curtain or drapery; and 
even more frequently they have 
claimed my hospitality in Virginia. 
They chirp all day and some part of 
the night, and more or less in all 
kinds of weather. They begin be- 
fore the grasshoppers are heard, 
and continue to a late period in the 
autumn, not ceasing until hard 
frosts have driven them into their 
retreats and lulled them into a tor- 
pid sleep. 

Dragon flies and big green flies, 
and little flies with long, slender 
wings that are delicately musical, 
flash and circle above the grass, or 
dart suddenly down into its cool 
depths, all bent upon some definite 
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object, and all adding their musical 
contribution to the general joyous- 
ness. Other insects there are that 
neither sing nor make any music, 
except an almost inaudible hum- 
ming with their wings, but they are 
as bright as the wild flowers above 
which they poise, and as airy as the 
soft breeze that stirs the grass 
blades. Among them are the big 
brown, and red, and maroon and 
gold butterflies that move slowly 
and heavily, and the other extreme 
of “tiny skippers,” no larger than a 
thumb nail, that skip and dart in 
short, quick flights over and 
through the grass. And though we 
watch them all as intently as may 
be, we sometimes doubt which sing 
and which are silent. We easily 
identify those that have shrill pierc- 
ing voices, and those whose wings 
are gifted with much musical pow- 
er: but among the multitude of 
tiny, restless performers we detect 
many sweet notes that are impos- 
sible to trace. 

A bumblebee goes blundering 
above our heads, energetically in- 
tent on a journey that is apparently 
without aim. Then a_ honeybee 
darts past with the proceeds of his 
morning’s work, as sure of his des- 
tination as his big, blundering cous- 
in is uncertain of his. And then, 
perhaps, a glittering body, scarcely 
larger than a bumblebee, flashes 
across the meadow, poises for a mo- 
ment above a clover blossom, or 
thrusts its long beak into the cup 
of a wild convolvulus, and then 
darts away as quickly as it came. 
But as it goes the sunlight strikes 
full upon its breast, and we recog- 
nize in the living, iridescent jewel 
our own beautiful ruby-throated 
humming bird; not an insect, to be 
sure, but in music to be classed with 
the minor choristers. 
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PEARL SEEKING 


The history of pearl seeking has 
about it so much of the glamour of 
romance that the difficulties and 
risks of the quest are well-nigh for- 
gotten. Men crave excitement and 
quick fortune. They are eager to 
combat the fury of the elements and 
win through to victory. Long be- 
fore the Roman conquest men were 
hazarding the dangers of newly 
discovered rivers in search of the 
elusive gems; and one of the prime 
reasons for undertaking the expedi- 
tion into Great Britain was to ob- 
tain the fair “congealed dew drops 
pierced by sunbeams,” which poets 
and philosophers in all ages looked 
upon as emblems of purity and 
worth, and which the Roman ladies 
so much coveted. There is scarcely 
a sacred history in existence in 
which pearls do not bear reverent 
meaning, and no nation where place 
and favor have not been bought by 
the beautiful, lustrous products of 
the sea. 

But although most of the seas 
and rivers of the world have been 
tested, and many of them have 
yielded pearls in limited quantities, 
there are few localities where fish- 
eries have been prosecuted on a 
large scale for the purpose of com- 
merce. The shores of Australia and 
the South Pacific Islands are favor- 
ite grounds; as are the coral banks 
of Ceylon. The ancient pearl seek- 
ers obtained their gems almost en- 
tirely from India and the Persian 
Gulf, and the writings of the earliest 
travelers allude to the fisheries in 
- the Gulf of Manaar, still the most 
important in that part of the world. 
One writer of the twelfth century 
refers to eight thousand boats being 
engaged there in one season. 

Along the southern extremity of 


the Red Sea pearl fishing is a flour- 
ishing business, and until within a 
few years the annual proceeds of 
the banks amounted to fifty thou- 
sand dollars or more. Lately, there 
has been a falling off in the yield, 
and natives account for the de- 
crease by referring to the old super- 
stition of a “drop of rain in the oys- 
ter’s mouth,” and say that as but 
little rain has fallen in that region 
in a number of years, there are few 
pearls. But perhaps a more logical 
reason might be found in the agita- 
tion of the water caused by an in- 
creased number of coasting steam- 
ers. The pearl oyster does not like 
disturbance; he is a lover of quiet 
waters and secluded banks. 

Pearl fishing in the Red Sea is 
prosecuted on both the African and 
Arabian sides, and the natives are 
alert and usually evade all interfer- 
ence. They are faithful workers 


during the three months of their 


harvest time, but during the en- 
forced idleness of the other nine 
months often become so indebted 
to the native merchants for subsist- 
ence as to be obliged to sell their 
output at whatever price they can 
get. It is said but a very small pro- 
portion of the pearl harvest finds 
its way to the outside world. The 
natives of India and Arabia are in- 
ordinately fond of them, and the 
women wear pearl-studded brace- 
lets and anklets, and a lavish dis- 
play of pearls on their fingers and in 
their ears and noses. Among the 
wealthy, hoarded collections of 
pearls take the place of the Gov- 
ernment bonds of their cousin capi- 
talists across the sea. Most of 
the great Indian merchants reside 
in Bombay, and for this reason 
Bombay has become the principal 
pearl market for that part of the 
world. 

















As yet the origin of pearls is a 
matter of mere speculation. ° The 
old theory that they were “con- 
gealed dew drops pierced by sun- 
beams” was supported by natural- 
ists as late as 1884, and is evi- 
denced in a Venetian medal bear- 
ing an open oyster-shell receiving 
drops of rain, with the motto: “By 
the divine dew.” Later concholo- 
gists, however, contend that the 
pearl nucleus may be some minute 
particle, as a grain of sand, or the 
frustule of a diatom, or a tiny para- 
site, or perhaps one of the ova of a 
pearl oyster itself. This particle, 
or foreign body, is gradually sur- 
rounded by thin layers of nacre un- 
til it has become completely in- 
crusted, and the pearl formed. The 
consecutive layers may vary in 
brightness and color, a defect may 
be caused by contact with another 
foreign substance, thus changing 
the value with each new layer and 
sometimes causing a “lively kernel” 
or “seed” to be inclosed in an ap- 
parently poor pearl. 

In seeking the “elusive gems,” 
divers go down alternately, so that 
when some come up others are 
ready to descend. This gives the 
exhausted an opportunity to re- 
cuperate for a fresh plunge. To as- 
sist him in the descent, it is cus- 
tomary for the diver to attach a 
stone to a rope. When ready to go 
down, he holds the rope firmly with 
the toes of his right foot, and grasps 
a network bag with those of his left; 
then, seizing the main rope with his 
right hand, and holding his nostrils 
closed with his left, he jumps into 
the water. The weight of the stone 
carries him down rapidly, and dur- 
ing the half minute or so that he 
remains on the bottom he collects 
as many oysters as possible in the 
bag, using both fingers and toes in 
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the work. From long practice he is 
able to do this with wonderful swift- 
ness and dexterity. When the bag 
is full, or he becomes exhausted, 
the signal to be drawn up is given 
by a pull on the rope. 

Notwithstanding the glamour of 
romance which surrounds it, the 
lot of the ordinary diver is hard 
and unenviable. It is one of trial 
and danger, not only from the nat- 
ural causes of exhaustion and dis- 
ease, but from the constant menace 
of sharks and other sea monsters. 
Sometimes cholera breaks out 
among them, and then an entire 
fishery is abandoned by the panic- 
stricken crews, the boats flying in 
every direction; sometimes a man- 
eating shark finds its way into the 
fleet and remains there, defying 
pursuit or capture, and there is a 
general suspension of business un- 
til he is destroyed; and sometimes 
the grounds “give out,” for some 
unknown reason, and the fleet is 
obliged to move on in search of new 
banks or fields. 

The beds of pearl-producing mol- 
lusks are uncertain in value. Some 
of them have been profitably worked 
for centuries, while others scarcely 
become famous before they begin to 
depreciate. The most important 
fishery of the twelfth century is 
still profitably worked by the Mad- 
ras government, and during the 
last hundred years has yielded up- 
wards of two million rupees: but 
there are others, equally famous in 
ancient history, whose location now 
is mythical. It requires about four 


years for the average pearl-produc- 
ing mollusk to mature, and the in- 
dustry is rendered precarious by 
the habit which the oysters have of 
using their locomotive powers to 
migrate to more favorable loca- 
tions. 
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In government fisheries, the mol- 
lusks are usually divided into four 
heaps: one of these is for the div- 
ers, while the other three are sold 
for the government to the highest 
bidder. The oysters are generally 
sold unopened, so the transaction 
takes on more the form of a lottery 
than a commercial exchange. 

During the process of extracting 
the pearls, much care is taken to 
prevent robbery. The natives do 
not consider stealing a crime un- 
less discovered: so, as a safeguard 
against their thievish propensities, 
the men engaged in washing the 
oysters are allowed but scanty 


clothing, and the prevailing habit of 
betal chewing is strictly forbidden 
among them. But in spite of all 
precaution, it is not uncommon for 
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a native to slip a rare pearl into 
his mouth, and even to swallow it. 

Pearls are sorted by being passed 
through brass sieves of 20, 30, 50, 
80, 100, 200, 400, 800, and 1,000 
holes: and are afterwards classified 
according to shape and luster. An 
“ami” is perfect in luster and 
sphericity, while an “anatari’’ fails 
somewhat in one of these attri- 
butes; a “masanku” is imperfect, 
failing in both points, especially in 
brilliancy; a “kallipu” fails still 
more in both points; a “hural” is a 
double pearl; a “‘pisal’” is misshapen 
or clustered; a “mandanku” is a 
folded or bent pearl: and “tuls” are 
small pearls of the 800 or 1,000 
class. In determining the value, 
size is of much less importance 
than purity and clearness. 
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In Memoriam 


By DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY 


H! my St. Francis of the gentle eyes, 
Who made for God so high a song of praise, 

And loved so deeply all of His that strays 
That thou dost wear His Wounding for a prize; 
Say, did’st thou take his hand in Paradise 
And lead him gladly up its golden ways 
To crown him for God’s poet with the bays 
And teach him still profounder mysteries? 


Or did’st thou only lay the hands that healed 
Upon his head to still the tired brain, 

And, even as a mother soothes to rest 

The child she washes from its truant stain, 
Did’st thou so bear him, naked, clean, annealed, 
And lay him like a babe on Jesu’s breast? 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NOVICE 


By MARGARET BLUNDELL 


66 ONOURED Sir, 

“I do earnestly beg you will 
be pleased to let me know by my 
servant (the bearer hereof) wheth- 
er the humble suit I lately made 
unto you for a licence to travel to 
London, may now be granted. I 
shall forbear to plead the impor- 
tance of those occasions that call 
me thither, lest I may seem to urge 
a favour whereof (through that re- 
striction of your power which you 
seemed once to doubt of) I may un- 
happily prove incapable. 

“Sir, I shall hope for your favour- 
able answer and will remain ever 
and however, 

“Your most humble and faithful 
servant, 

“WILLIAM BLUNDELL.” 


In this quaintly worded letter the 
Catholic Squire of Crosby in Lan- 
cashire, in the year 1658, pleaded 
with his Protestant neighbor Col- 
onel Gilbert Ireland, for permission 
to pass beyond the five mile limit to 
which the movements of Catholics 
were restricted by law. A few days 
later he again petitioned: 


“Honoured good Sir, 

“I shall now hope to receive by 
this bearer the freedom I have hum- 
bly sued for in correspondence, to 
which great favour I do hereby en- 
gage to return from London (hav- 
ing first, by your licence got thither) 
and to deliver myself a prisoner to 
one of your commission officers be- 
fore the end of next term, and to 
remain ever after, 





“Your most humble and faithful 
servant, 
“WILLIAM BLUNDELL.” 


The object of the writer’s pro- 
posed journey was to conduct two 
of his daughters into exile in 
France, that they might devote 
themselves to the religious life 
which the law debarred them from 
practicing in their own country. He 
had been for years, as he wrote him- 
self, “overcharged with care, debts, 
business and imprisonments,” suf- 
fered for his faith, but in spite of 
his impoverished state no father 
could have been more earnest in ar- 
ranging an advantageous alliance 
for a daughter than was he to se- 
cure the espousals of his to their 
Heavenly Bridegroom. 

It is hard to-day for parents to 
sacrifice their children to the reli- 
gious life, and for children to break 
the home-ties, but in those days the 
separation was as complete as if 
carried out by the hand of death. 
The daughters could have but the 
scantiest hope of ever seeing par- 
ents or relatives again, and knew 
that they would never more return 
to their native land; if priest sons 
returned it was in secret and with a 
price upon their heads. 

When William Blundell there- 
fore obtained the required permis- 
sion, and duly “carried” his girls 
Jane and Margaret to London, they 
wrote thence to their grandmother, 
Lady Haggerston, at Haggerston in 
Northumberland, a letter of final 
farewell. 
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“Madam, 

“We are now on our way to 
France as far as London. On Mon- 
day we hope to receive from our Fa- 
ther his last blessing in England. 
We do most humbly beg the like 
from your Ladyship and from our 
very dear Grandfather Sir Thomas. 
We are unable to do anything at all 
suitable to your great charities or 
to the much love we have found 
(unworthily) from our good uncles 
and aunts and from some other un- 
named friends. There will not 
want a reward for those at our next 
meeting. ... God calleth. Fare- 
well.” 


William Blundell was thirty-eight 
at that time, and was the father of 
nine daughters and three sons. 
Writing in the following year to his 
son who was studying for the 
priesthood in Belgium, he an- 
nounced another birth! 


“Your mother was well delivered 
of her tenth daughter upon the 
thirtieth of March (the thing is 
called Bridget), so that now you 
have had three sisters born in the 
space of thirty-two months. You 
may well think that this is not the 
way to be rich. Yet I trust in God 
that divers of my poor girls will not 
wish to exchange their fortunes 
with those much courted nieces of 
your Cardinal Mazarin. Your sister 
Jane took the habit of St. Clare... 
Peggy I hope will one day do the 
like as soon as her age will permit, 
and I find very good desires in some 
of the rest...” 


Jane can only have been in her 
teens when she was professed, and 
Margaret was evidently placed in a 
convent school until old enough to 
follow her vocation. 
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While Jane was a novice her fa- 
ther wrote her the following let- 
ter :— 


“Jane. 

“We are all exceedingly glad of 
your good employment in learning 
the French tongue, which may 
prove in time to enable you in some 
measure (if your endeavours and 
capacity be correspondent) to be 
serviceable to that good Family* 
unto which you have devoted your- 
self. We do likewise much rejoice 
for your great content and cheer- 
fulness whilst you labour amongst 
strangers in the service of religion. 
He rideth easily (sayeth an excel- 
lent author) who is carried by the 
grace of God. Religious persons 
have observed that the Divine Good- 
ness is oft times graciously pleased 
to bestow that delightful fervour 
upon weak and young beginners, to 
sweeten their memories and under- 
standings with a taste of spiritual 
joy against those times of greater 
trial, when they are seized with sun- 
dry sorts of temptations, great dry- 
ness in devotion, and weariness in 
the exercise of religion. The great- 
est Saints have been often tried and 
became more glorious by those af- 
flictions; and St. Paul himself (who 
largely experienced the same) es- 
teemed it to be a great cause of joy 
to be so afflicted. If you meet not 
with these crosses thank God for it; 
it will carry you to Heaven so easily. 
But if you chance to have them 
hereafter, and find them at any time 
to be grievous, sudden, and unex- 
pected, thank God for that too, be- 
cause he has given you an occasion 
to exercise a true Christian Forti- 
tude which is the greatest of the 
Cardinal Virtues. 

“When you went from my poor 


1The Order of Poor Clares. 















house to Rouen part of your jour- 
ney was on horseback, some little 
part on foot, the most by coach, and 
the rest in a tottering barque or 
cockboat upon the unstable element 
of water, not without cross winds 
and perhaps a tempest. Besides 
these you may remember some oth- 
er vagaries in that journey, as our 
stop at Liverpool Water, the brawls, 
the lets and other incidents in the 
coach and in the inns, and at the 
last, when we came to London the 
unexpected death of the greatest 
person? (as we esteemed him) upon 
the whole earth was the occasion, 
by shutting up the seaports, of a 
notable stop in your journey. Not- 
withstanding all this you arrived 
(by the blessing of God) safe at 
your desired harbour and home. 
And you arrived with more merit 
(by reason of more trouble) than 
if an Angel had taken you up, like 
Abucuc, and dropped you before the 
gate of the Convent. You are now 
on your way to Heaven; and you go 
easily and swiftly forward. If you 
be taken hereafter out of the coach 
and compelled to walk on foot up a 
hill or two—up a mountain—do not 
turn, do not look back; go on in 
God’s name courageously and you 
will find at the end what you seek 
for. Montes in circuitu eius. The 
mountains do encompass it. 

“You will find other accidents in 
your present travel and way to 
Heaven to resemble other chances 
in your late journey. . . . I wish (if 
God be pleased) that you may never 
be further concerned in those harsh 
similitudes . . . yet if these things 
do happen . . . do not think pres- 
ently (as the Apostles once thought 
in like case) that your Jesus will 
sleep till you perish. No, but call 


2O0liver Cromwell. (Marginal note in the 


letter.) 
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upon Him then with assurance, for 
help and He will assuredly com- 
mand the winds to be silent in due 
time. Then that Good Spirit that 
bloweth where it pleaseth will waft 
you with a gentle breath to the har- 
bour where you shall sing with the 
Royal Poet: Our soul hath passed 
through a torrent; perhaps our soul 
hath passed through an intolerable 
water. Then you shall be happy 
and secure for ever and ever. 

“I shall be glad if any of these 
reflections may strengthen your 
resolution or procure you a good 
thought. The smallest of God’s 
creatures, or our ordinary actions, 
are made a ladder by the greatest 
masters in spirit to ascend to Heav- 
en... God give you humility and 
perseverance. I cannot give you a 
greater blessing. 

“Pray for your loving father, 
“Ww. B.” 


It is unlikely that Jane ever saw 
her mother again. Her father jour- 
neyed twice, at long intervals, to 
France to visit his sons and grand- 
sons in the colleges maintained 
there by exiled English communi- 
ties, and he may then have made his 
way to her convent grille with all 
the family news. 

In one of the last letters he wrote 
in advanced old age, to “the thing 
called Bridget,” his tenth daughter 
who had recently married, he says 
that his sister 


“told me that a letter which she 
had got ... from my daughter 
Gerard (Bridget) complained that 
she had not yet received a blessing 
either from her Father’s hand or 
from any other person in his name 
. .. Now for my part I dare well as- 
sure you, as in behalf of that Fa- 
ther, that since you came into the 
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world there has not one day passed 
wherein he has wittingly failed to 
pray for a blessing for you and for 
the rest of his. This is so well un- 
derstood by the discreet and virtu- 
ous that often a silence of five or 
six years to numbers of his other 
children (to whom a letter may 
surely pass in five or six weeks, or 
less) there is no complaint heard 
of, no jealousy at all...” 


The Poor Clare at Rouen was 
probably one of his “discreet and 
virtuous children” who was duti- 
fully content with a letter once in 
five or six years. All of which we 
can feel reasonably certain concern- 
ing her, as we watch her shadowy 
figure flit across the page of her 
family’s history, is that Jane Blun- 
dell was one of that army of women 
who, out of sight of the world and 
lost to their kin and country, suc- 
ceeded each other generation after 


generation, in the cells of foreign 
convents, there to pass hidden lives 
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in persevering prayer for the perse- 
cuted Church in England. As sure- 
ly as we must believe in the efficacy 
of such prayers, so may we thank 
those hidden intercessors that the 
supply of priests never entirely 
failed, that the spark of faith, so 
nearly stifled in our country was 
yet never altogether extinguished. 
It was kept alive by the parents in 
those harassed, poverty-stricken 
homes who, while pinching and 
scraping to pay the fines for recu- 
sancy, yet raised whole families for 
the service of God, sending their 
boys forth with the knowledge that 
if they returned they would come 
as fugitives from the law, giving up 
their girls without hope of ever see- 
ing them again in this life; it was 
fertilized indeed by the blood of 
martyrs but perhaps we owe its 
final preservation to the prayers of 
those humble nuns who for the 
most part left no memory or trace, 
but nevertheless bequeathed to us 
an invisible heritage. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoriLp AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HERO OF MOLOKAI 


O one who familiarizes himself 
with the life of Joseph Dutton 
can fail to conclude that it parallels 
in sanctity and good works the 
earthly careers of those men and 
women who are held up as models 
of holiness and whom the Catholic 
Church has canonized. 

A saint from Vermont! The no- 
tion seems too utterly fantastic to 
entertain. A saint who held the 
rank of lieutenant in the Union 
Army during the Civil War! A 
saint who worked in a drugstore! 
One is at once accused of jesting 
about serious matters. 

Canonization in the Church to- 
day is an exceedingly slow process, 
involving the utmost care in the 
examination of facts; so that saint- 
hood, for all its quality of timeless- 
ness, suggests itself as something 
remote, something related to the 
early Christian era and the Middle 
Ages. To regard a living man as a 
future candidate to the ranks of the 
blessed requires a measure of dar- 
ing. Still, one may, I feel, look on 
Joseph Dutton in this light without 
fear of mockery. 


In the eighty-eighth year of his 
life he is carrying on his self-im- 
posed labors among the lepers of the 
island of Molokai'—the cruelest ex- 
ile any one could select. Here, near- 
ly forty-four years ago, he joined 
the heroic Belgian priest, Father 
Damien, and here he may, with 
complacency, look inward on a soul 
from which the rancor and hatreds 
of youth, the rebellious thoughts 
and unuttered complaints have long 
since vanished. 

In February, 1929, the Hawaiian 
House of Representatives passed a 
resolution commending and thank- 
ing Brother Dutton—the “Brother” 
is a term of endearment, for he be- 
longs to no religious order—for his 
“inspiring service,” and two months 
later His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., 
sent him by cable an apostolic bene- 
diction. 

There are few enough heroes in a 
world as large as this; and how 
puny and colorless do the achieve- 


1Since these lines were written, Brother 
Dutton has made a trip to Honolulu and has 
undergone a successful operation for a cata- 
ract of the left eye. He expects to return to 
Molokai at the completion of his medical 
treatment.—([Editor’s Note.) 
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ments of many of them become 
when weighed against the acts of 
this man. Dutton’s story is scarce- 
ly known in this swiftly moving 
world. That much which can be 
told has trickled out through the 
medium of his own correspondence 
and the tales brought back by those 
fortunate enough to have been 
cured and permitted to return 
home. Though he has never been 
touched by leprosy he will die on 
the island, placidly, one presumes, 
for what fear of death could such a 
man hold who has seen so much of 
it among his pitiful, stricken 
friends. Fearlessly, for nearly half 


a century, he has dressed the repul- 
sive sores of the afflicted, minded 
their wants, assuming his prodi- 
giously disagreeable tasks without 
a murmur. 

One ought to cast his story in the 
language of the Middle Ages— in 


that difficult and sorry Latin cra- 
dling the journal of Brother Jor- 
dan of the Franciscans who settled 
in England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Like so many of the Church’s 
sons he was once a soldier. Lusty 
adventure, gallantry, love, debauch- 
ery, shame,—these things were his 
lot. Back in Janesville, Wis., sev- 
enty years ago we see him in the 
gay red trousers and jaunty cap of 
a zouave, playing soldier when there 
was no war, flirting with the pretty 
girls, unburdened with things spir- 
itual. 

From this pleasant existence he 
is routed. Fort Sumter has been 
fired on. Lincoln calls for volun- 
teers. The bands strike up; the 
young soldiers begin to learn that a 
uniform has a harsher meaning. 
There are long marches on weary 
feet; hunger and freezing nights in 
camp; death and horrible wounds, 
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vermin, the devastating knowledge 
of ruined homes and broken hearts. 

Dutton was eighteen when he 
joined the 13th Wisconsin Infantry 
and at the end of the war he was a 
first lieutenant. Those four years 
had wrought a change in him. The 
surrender at Appomattox suddenly 
dispelled a dream, and though that 
dream had been horrible, it had 
been part of him. The most impor- 
tant period of his life had been vis- 
ited by horrors. It was not easy to 
go home. 

For three more years he remained 
in the army, helping to clear away 
the wreckage of war, assisting the 
quartermaster’s department in its 
search for the unidentified dead. 
The glory of war, the color of the 
charge, the inspiring tread of 
marching feet are gone. What bit- 
terness must have weighed on his 
soul. Looking back, how futile did 
war now seem. 

Only Dutton knows the effects of 
his army life, and in 1868 we leave 
him for six years. Of this time he 
never speaks. Drunkenness, debts, 
debauchery of body and soul,—to 
these he confesses; but there are 
shadows where one may not enter. 
Even fifty years have not removed 
these memories. 

But one of his greatness of soul 
could not go on like this, and when 
we rejoin him after his desolating 
experiences he is in the government 
service, investigating Southern 
claims, and paying off his debts. 
He has joined the Episcopal Church. 

Outwardly all looks well for his 
future, for he is young, of firm body 
and sound mind. But in his soul 
there is sickness. The past ob- 
trudes. The Catholic Church offers 
a refuge. Confession, penance, ex- 
piation of his sins, will remove that 
fearful burden of conscience. 
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He began visiting monasteries and 
looking into religious orders. At 
last he joins the Church and is 
baptized “Joseph.” His given name 
had been Ira. And a little later we 
find him in the Trappist Monas- 
tery at Gethsemane, Ky., seeking 
that peace he desired so fervently. 
But peace was not easy to find even 
here, and after twenty months, and 
before he had taken his final vows, 
he went to St. Louis and from there 
to New Orleans. Restless, dissatis- 
fied he engaged in works of charity. 

In New Orleans he finds the clue 
to his future. He has known dim- 
ly through all this period of dis- 
content that he must assume a for- 
midable task, one of extreme men- 
tal hardships, one which would ter- 
rify the ordinary man, one that will 
eradicate the past and link him with 
eternal happiness. How his heart 
must have burst with pleasure then 
when he read of Father Damien and 
the leper colony. Surely God had 
smiled on him graciously now. 

Secretly he made his way to San 
Francisco and went aboard a sail- 
ing ship bound for Hawaii. A few 
weeks later he was kneeling at twi- 
light at the feet of Bishop Hermann 
Koeckemann, the Superior of the 
Hawaiian Catholic Missions, and of- 
fering himself as a gift to the lep- 
ers. The Hawaiian Islands at that 
time were under the rule of King 
Kalakaua. Living conditions were 
not very pleasant on Molokai, but 
this fact made the place more at- 
tractive to Dutton. 

He landed at the settlement of 
Kalaupapa on July 29, 1886. Fa- 
ther Damien was there to meet him 
with a horse and buggy. What 
Dutton’s thoughts were when he 
saw this man he had admired from 
afar and whose self-sacrifice had 
proved so inspiring and helpful we 
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ean only conjecture. Perhaps the 
first sight of the priest dismayed 
him, for Father Damien had been 
stricken several years before, and 
now his body was full of pain and 
his features hideously distorted. 
Perhaps Dutton projected himself 
years ahead and saw himself, like 
this priest, with large grotesque 
ears, a skin burned black, the 
doomed expression in a face once 
radiant with health. 

Father Damien was happy to see 
his new assistant and to Dutton the 
priest was a symbol of that new life 
of strict penance and ultimate sal- 
vation. He had severed himself 
from the past. The fierce shouts 
of charging soldiers, the havoc of 
warfare, the joys of youth in Janes- 
ville faded away in the company of 
this holy man. 

How the two talked as they 
jogged along to Kalawao where, at 
that time, the lepers were congre- 


gated. What great tasks they set 


for themselves. How the rotting 
men and women would rejoice at 
the coming of Dutton. The soldier 
was happy and that happiness has 
remained with him. 

To know that Molokai in the 80’s 
was far from the efficient place it is 
now is to realize how welcome this 
man was among the childlike, al- 
ways sick and sometimes helpless 
people. His strength, patience and 
wisdom brought peace to many of 
the patients. His humility had held 
him back from the priesthood and 
he could administer no sacraments 
to the stricken, but he accepted 
every other kind of duty. He 
taught in the school, he was lay 
brother in the church, he dressed 
wounds. 

When Father Damien grew worse 
he cared for him, fearlessly, like 
the St. Julian of Flaubert’s story, 
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exposing himself to infection. He 
cared for the Belgian priest to the 
end, taking over his work, and when 
death came in 1889 he made the 
grave and rounded it. It was Dut- 
ton who saw that Father Damien 
was buried on the spot under a tree 
where he had first preached to the 
lepers. 

His army training had developed 
his talent for organization and ad- 
ministration and he effected won- 
ders on the island. He instituted 
the Baldwin Home for leper men 
and boys, one of the most impor- 
tant projects on Molokai. He raised 
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the money and he is superintend- 
ent. 

He is happy. Honors and the ad- 
miration of those who know him 
mean little to him. He has found 
the peace he sought. When the 
American fleet made its voyage 
around the world the route was 
changed slightly so that the ships 
would pass the leper colony in the 
daytime, a tribute to a brave soldier 
and man. 

Soon his steps will falter and 
death, for whom he has a hearty re- 
spect, will draw closer. He awaits 
it calmly. 








Nova et Vetera 


THE SeEcrRET, CABINETS OF Gop 


I Love the science that reveals. I 
hate the science that explains, or 
affects to explain. I confess I revel 
in mysteries. The more profound 
and cryptic they are, the greater is 
my faith and delight. The merely 
natural palls on me. I see, wonder, 
measure, and—despise. I feel that 
I am its equal, no matter how stu- 
pendous it is. I measure myself 
with it, and lo! I am head and 
shoulders over it. The tiny retina 
of the eye of a child grasps and 
holds the whole dome of worlds. 
The soul of a hind grasps the re- 
vealed universe, whilst man won- 
ders at it. But the mightiest tele- 


scope ever invented and the all- 
searching eye of science cannot 


penetrate the impenetrable, the 
Universal; and the mind of a New- 
ton or a Leibniz sinks paralyzed 
by Infinity. Tell me all the “fairy 
tales of Science.” I wonder and am 
glad. But in a little time the won- 
der ceases. Weigh your suns and 
analyze them! Calculate your dis- 
tances by billions and trillions of 
miles! Reveal your purple stars, 
and the radiant light that is flung 
from two or three varicolored suns 
upon their happy planets. I thank 
you for the revelation. I exult and 
am glad. But don’t go one step 
further! Don’t speak of Imper- 
sonal Force or Universal Motion as 
explanatory of such mystery! This 
time again I laugh, not in pleasure, 
but in scorn, or rather pity. 

People say to me: “Never seen 
Rome! or Florence! St. Peter’s! 
The frescoes of the Sistine! The 
galleries in the Pitti Palace!” 


Never! Nor do I much care! If I 
were to go to Italy I would go to 
seek the Supernatural, because it 
is the only thing I could really and 
permanently admire. I would go 
to Rome, and see the Spiritual 
Head of Christ’s Empire; I would 
go to Loretto, and kiss the ground 
once trodden by Jesus and Holy 
Mary. I would go to Assisi; and 
walk every step of the Via Crucis 
the “poor man” trod. I would 
make a pilgrimage to Siena; and I 
would visit every stigmatica and ec- 
statica. And there in her humble 
chamber, I would wonder and re- 
joice! I would have emotions 
which the grandeur of St. Peter’s, 
and the terrors of Vesuvius, and 
the beauties of Naples, and the sub- 
limity of Pompeii could never ex- 
cite. For I would come into touch 
with the Supernatural—with God; 
and the work of His fingers is more 
to me than the most stupendous 
creations of human hands! 

It is a good thing for men to be 
scientific. It makes them so hum- 
ble. At least, it ought to make 
them so. I am quite prepared to 
hear that St. Thomas and Suarez 
were the humblest of men; that 
Newton and Leibniz were little chil- 
dren. It is only right and reason- 
able. When the former in their 
tremendous researches into some 
awful mystery, like the Trinity, 
evolved proposition after proposi- 
tion, unwound as it were cerements 
of the awful secret, and then laid 
down their pens, like the scribes of 
old, and covered their faces, and 
murmured with full hearts: Sanc- 
tus! Sanctus! Sanctus! one can ad- 
mire them whilst pitying them. 
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But when a sciolist, also unwrap- 
ping mystery after mystery, in 
search of the Great First Cause, 
comes suddenly upon an adaman- 
tine secret, that refuses to be bro- 
ken or unweft, and lays down his 
pen and mutters, Unknowable; one 
can pity and despise! 

God is quite right. He keeps 
locked the secret chambers of His 
knowledge and His works, because 
He knows that if He opened them, 
we would despise Him. Leibniz 
said, that if he had a choice he 
would prefer the pursuit of knowl- 
edge forever to the sudden acquisi- 
tion of perfect knowledge. One of 
the many pleasures of heaven will 
be the eternal, but slow unlocking 
of the secret cabinets of God. There 
must be mysteries, or man’s pride 
would equal Lucifer’s. It is God’s 
way from the beginning. “Of all 
the trees of the garden, thou may’st 
eat; but of this one thou shalt not 
eat!” No one shall enter the Holy 
of Holies but the High Priest; and 
that but once a year! No wonder 
they tied a rope to his sacrificial 
vestments to drag forth his dead 
body, if Jehovah smote him. And 
yet the Lord is not in the thunder 
and the storm, but in the breathing 
of the zephyrs, and the sighs of the 
gentle breeze. 

—Rev. P. A. Sueenan, D.D., 


Cedars and the Stars (New York: 
Bros.), pp. 15-17. 


Under the 
Benziger 


ip 
— 





LITERATURE OF EGOTISM 


Tue richness of the English lan- 


guage is in itself a danger. Eng- 
lish, like Latin, lends itself superbly 
to ranting, a capacity discovered by 
the Elizabethans. Modern writers 
tend to more delicate excess, and 
have exploited the musical quality 
of English. There is an intolerable 
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deal of sack to a very little bread 
among the imitators of Tennyson. 
To such rhetorical or musical tri- 
fles no better antidote can be found 
than Greek literature, for there is 
no rhetoric in it, and what melo- 
dious nothings it contained, were 
parodied in its own age and have 
scantily survived to ours. In gen- 
eral it avoided both by its direct- 
ness. The rhetoric of Lucan or 
Byron, the predominance of sound 
over sense in some of Shelley and 
much of Swinburne arise because 
those poets shut their eyes to the 
real world and become lost in the 
music of words. The Greek, start- 
ing with facts, not with sounds or 
with feelings about facts, could not 
easily become the victim of words. 
The temptation did not arise for 
him, or if it did, his sin was easily 
detected. Herein he is a good mod- 
el, especially for poets who are apt 
to lose sight of the earth and pass 
into an unearthly paradise of vague 
feelings. For the greatest poetry is 
the poetry of things, not of words, 
and to whatever regions the Muse 
may take her flight, she can only be 
safe if she starts from Earth, and 
keeps her communication with it 
open. 

Directness is also a_ protection 
against that literature of egotism 
which is the excess into which sub- 
jective poetry easily falls. Legiti- 
mate when kept within bounds, the 
habit of putting oneself into what 
one writes can become an offence, 
and from this offence English litera- 
ture is not free. No one can com- 
plain because Milton and Words- 
worth are less detached than Shake- 
speare or Sophocles; but the sub- 
jectivity of Byron or Carlyle is very 
different. Their subject is contin- 
ually darkened by the shadow of 
their personality; it suffers a par- 
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tial, at times a total, eclipse. Childe 
Harold sees himself in all that he 
sees, projects himself into Belgium, 
Athens and Rome, and colours the 
bluest skies with the jaundiced 
hues of his ‘temperament. This is 
almost equally true of Carlyle’s pu- 
pils, Ruskin and Froude, and, 
among the moderns, of a swarm of 
minor poets and novelists, who dis- 
play before the public the pageant 
of their indignant or bleeding 
hearts. Egotism is a fault of man- 
ners as much as of morals, and has 
its peculiar effect and its appropri- 
ate penalty. Its effect is to distract 
a man’s attention from major to 
minor issues, from the large world 
to the small self; its penalty is that 
it wearies its audience, and the next 
generation, if not its own, dislikes 
the continual obtrusion of an ele- 
ment in which it has no interest. 
Hence oblivion, often unjust, is the 
punishment which the egotist suf- 
fers. Even our age, interested as it 
is in personalities, has little time to 
spare for those of Byron or Carlyle; 
it is too busy with the characters 
of its own contemporaries to trou- 
ble about those of its predecessors. 
But no Greek writer is forgotten for 
this cause. Whatever their other 
offences, the Greeks are free from 
literary egotism. Directness turned 
their eyes to the external world, and 
taught them to see even themselves 
from without. 

Egotism is a minor defect in 
English literature. To some it may 
even seem to be a virtue. A more 
serious weakness, which our litera- 
ture shares with other modern lit- 
eratures, is onesidedness or incom- 
pleteness of view, which reveals it- 
self by a series of reactions, and in 
England has taken the form of an 
oscillation between sentimentalism 
and a rather cruel realism, the lat- 
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ter being dominant at the present 
time. These two schools represent 
excesses of temperament, the one 
of generosity and kindliness, the 
other of truth; and among our writ- 
ers of genius Dickens and Hardy 
typify them well. The one school 
desire in fiction to reward their 
good characters and punish the bad, 
just as they would wish that life 
should do; and truth is not allowed 
to thwart their benevolence or their 
indignation. In defiance of all prob- 
ability Micawber and Mr. Mell make 
a success of life in Australia, 
though truth cries out that they 
were born to be failures; while the 
foot of punishment moves more 
swiftly and visibly in the pages of 
Dickens than it does in fact. Then 
comes the veracious person, who, 
growing indignant at a travesty of 
life that misleads the reader and in- 
sults truth, gives us the opposite ex- 
treme in an imagined world where 
the shadows are deepened and the 
high lights carefully blocked out. 
Scott and Dickens picture a world 
in which at the end vice finds itself 
in the gutter while virtue marries 
the heroine. Later, Thomas Hardy 
has given us Jude the Obscure and 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Here is a 
protest, a redressing of the balance, 
by an advocate who rises to supply 
a side of the case which has been 
ignored. Yet once again Truth is 
violated, and by her sworn servant; 
for the world that Hardy portrays 
is not the world as it is. When 
Dickens makes Mr. Micawber the 
District Magistrate of Port Middle- 
bay, he is not representing life, but 
saying what he and his audience 
would like to believe in order to feel 
comfortable when they close the 
book. As a_ protest therefore 
against him in the next generation 
comes Thomas Hardy, who after re- 
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cording the miserable end of Tess, 
writes “the President of the immor- 
tals had ended his sport with Tess.” 
In so writing he is no true recorder 
any more than was Dickens, but 
the self-appointed Judge of a uni- 
verse which he conceives to be 
cruel. 

Neither Dickens nor Hardy can 
be called unveracious writers; both 
given a picture of life that is true 
up toa point. Hardy, in particular, 
errs less by distortion than by omis- 
sion; he sees one side of life, but at 
the expense of another side; he fails 
to hold the balance fairly, and lacks 
the large charity of the universe. 
Both writers are incomplete. No 
one could say of them, what is com- 
pletely true of most Greek writers 
and largely true of all, that they see 
life steadily and see it whole. Still 
less can this be said of their fol- 
lowers, who, after the fashion of 
disciples, imitate and develop their 
defects, and oscillate between senti- 
mental falsity, and the starkness 
and brutality which have been fa- 
miliar in English literature during 
the last twenty years and in French 
literature for a much longer period. 
None of these writers, not even the 
best, is direct. Like Dickens, they 
consult their generous hearts or, 
worse, ask: “Can truth be told with- 
out making the public angry?” Or, 
like Hardy, they veil a didactic pur- 
pose under the name of realism, and 
register a bitter personal protest 
against the cruelty of life. In either 
case they narrow their view, and 
see the world through a mist of 
temperament. 

This point may be illustrated by 
examining a famous passage from 
Homer, and then asking how a sen- 
timental and realistic writer might 
have treated it. Imagine the death 
of Hector in the hands of Dickens 
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or Hardy. The first most probably 
would not have permitted it to oc- 
cur, or, if he had, would have made 
Achilles the villain of the piece and 
emphasized and developed the trag- 
edy in the manner of his death 
scenes, till he had wearied the read- 
er with pathos. Confronted with 
such a tragedy he would have given 
the rein to emotion. Mr. Hardy, we 
may guess, would be impressed less 
by the pathos of the scene, than by 
the savagery of Achilles and the 
misgovernment of a universe in 
which such things were possible, 
and he would not have let these 
morals escape his readers. By small 
touches, by stressing suitable inci- 
dents, he would have made the trag- 
edy more tragic, and the brutality 
more brutal. It is thus that he has 
treated the death of Jude. By so 
doing, both Dickens and Hardy in 
their different ways, would have 
been allowing their own personal- 
ities rather than the facts to speak, 
and, seeing only one side of the 
story, would have made it less com- 
plicated than life and less complete. 
But in the Iliad we see nothing of 
Homer’s personality and hear no 
voice but that of the facts. 

—The Legacy of Greece, edited by R. W. 
Livinestone (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press), 
pp. 274-279. 


-— 
—_ 





CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT 


It is not Christianity that has 
“failed” after two thousand years. 
What has broken down is a pagan- 
ized political combination known as 
“Christendom,” which profits by 
the Christian past, yet spurns it. 
Christendom is an order of society 
which owes all that is spiritually 
good in itself to Christ, whose divin- 
ity it denies. It has of true Chris- 
tianity nothing but its name and 





















this it exploits. Men speak of the 
“failure of Christianity”: but it is 
not Christianity that has failed, but 
Christendom. 

On my last visit to the catacombs, 
as I emerged from their obscurity 
into the sunlight of a cloudless sky, 
a feeling of elation and a sense of 
victory swept over me. For, as I 
looked thence over the historic city, 
the first great monument that met 
my gaze was the majestic dome of 
the grandest temple of Christianity. 
The world has changed indeed since 
Rome beheld the martyrdom of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. Their 
words are known to all the world 
and read of all men. Within the 
bloodstained area of the Colosseum 
the Cross of Christ now rises, like 
an inverted sword. Where wild 
beasts tore to pieces men and wom- 
en who were loyal to their Lord, the 
Blessed Sacrament, at the recent Ro- 
man Eucharistic Congress, was giv- 
en to thousands of adoring Chris- 
tians. Upon the stately columns of 


the emperors Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius stand now the statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 


The fire 
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of the Vestals is extinguished, but 
the ever-burning lamp before the 
tabernacle of more than four hun- 
dren Roman churches proclaims 
the presence of the Son of God; and 
before forty-six altars in St. Peter’s 
Church alone at the name of Jesus 
every knee is bent and every tongue 
confesses to the glory of God the 
Father. The palace of the Cesars 
is a mass of ruins, the Golden House 
of Nero leaves no trace, but beside 
the tomb of the Galilean fisherman 
sits his two hundred and thirteenth 
successor, and around the base of 
Michael Angelo’s stupendous mir- 
acle-in-air the awe-struck worship- 
per reads the words of the Son of 
God: “Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

Enraptured by the view, inspired 
by such thoughts, the pilgrim rever- 
ently bows his head and utters the 
words of the dying emperor, Julian 
the Apostate: “O Galilean, thou hast 


conquered!” 

—Joun L. Sropparn, Twelve Years in the 
Catholic Church (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons), pp. 117, 118. 











Foreign Periodicals 


THE BLve Book ON MALTA 


MALTA is an island no more than 
nineteen miles by fourteen in area. 
A political party storm in this tea- 
cup has aroused world-wide atten- 
tion simply because the authorities 
of the Catholic Church have been 
concerned in it. The religious as- 
pect has withdrawn attention from 
all others. The Maltese people must 
be very astonished that the British 
people, and especially a Labour Gov- 
ernment, should allow a religious 
red herring to make them forget all 
about constitutionalism and democ- 
racy. Yet soitis. For the Maltese, 


the outstanding fact is that they are 
deprived by an arbitrary power of 
the opportunity to settle the ques- 


tions at issue by their own votes. 
They are denied the right to express 
their opinions at the polls. The 
Maltese may be forgiven for con- 
cluding that the British believe in 
trial by jury only when the jury are 
packed. 

A general election had been or- 
dered in Malta and the campaign 
was in full swing. It had gone far 
enough to show that the Strickland 
Administration, which had never 
had but the barest majority, was 
doomed to defeat. It was unpopu- 
lar on general grounds and by its 
quarrel with the Church it had 
made its fate certain. The two Mal- 
tese Bishops went so far as to de- 
clare that it would be mortally sin- 
ful for any Catholic to vote for any 
candidate of the Strickland party. 

Coming at the end of a long quar- 
rel on serious questions of the rights 
and liberties of the Church this epis- 
copal pronouncement caused no 


sensation in Malta, where the whole 
population is Catholic and where it 
is considered quite natural that 
Catholic Bishops should give au- 
thoritative direction to their flocks 
when high religious interests are at 
stake. 

In Britain the case is different. 
We have an overwhelming Protes- 
tant majority to whom the very 
mention of priests in politics is like 
flaunting a red rag to a bull. Not 
that there is any objection to par- 
sons and Nonconformist ministers 
in politics. The Anglican Bishops 
keep their places in the House of 
Lords. Clerical collars are scattered 
plentifully on the Labour benches 
of the House of Commons. I recall 
the Rev. Herbert Dunnico, the Rev. 
James Barr, the Rev. Gordon Lang, 
and there may be others I have for- 
gotten. Certainly there were other 
clerical candidates at the general 
election. It is only Catholic clergy 
who, like soldiers and sailors on the 
active list, and the higher civil serv- 
ants, are debarred from exercising 
the political rights of ordinary citi- 
zens. And when elections come 
round the highest clerical author- 
ities in the Free Churches never fail 
to express their opinions as to how 
their adherents should vote. 

Why what is sauce for the Prot- 
estant goose should be so distaste- 
ful with the Catholic gander may be 
left for Protestants to explain. We 
Catholics are well enough aware 
that the Catholic priesthood is on a 
different plane from the Protestant 
clerical profession and we cannot 
be surprised that different stand- 
ards are applied to them, even if in- 
consistently. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Lord Strickland had wit enough 
to know how the electoral pro- 
nouncement of the two Maltese 
Bishops could be used to play upon 
the Protestant fears and prejudices 
of the British people. It gave him 
the chance of avoiding the appeal to 
the Maltese electors that he dreaded. 
He got a body called the Nominated 
Council to suspend the general elec- 
tion. The Nominated Council is not 
representative of the Maltese people. 
It has to deal with reserved Impe- 
rial interests, like the Army, Navy 
and Air Force in Malta. Of course 
Lord Strickland also had to get the 
acquiescence of Downing Street. In 
England we were told it was use- 
less to have an election because it 
could not be a free election when 
the Bishops were telling Catholics 
that it would be a mortal sin to vote 
for the anti-clerical candidates. In 
Malta the pretext was that passions 
were so excited that an election 


would cause public disorder. 

The suspension of the election 
was a piece of political jobbery, an 
insult to the intelligence of the Mal- 
tese people, and a denial of all the 


assumptions of democracy. It will 
recoil on its authors whenever the 
Maltese people recover their consti- 
tutional liberty. 

The political question has been 
referred to here only because it has 
been so completely ignored—or 
should we say concealed?—by the 
Press in this country. The main re- 
ligious question arises from the 
Bishops constraining Catholic con- 
sciences so severely. A number of 
Catholics in this country have been 
scandalised. There is a confusion 
of thought about the spheres of re- 
ligion and politics. Daniel O’Con- 
nell was a very great man, a de- 
voted Catholic and he rendered emi- 
nent service to the Church. Yet it 
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is to be wished he had never made 
that historic remark about being 
willing to take his religion but not 
his politics from Rome. Those 
words are generally misunderstood 
and misused by others who have 
not got the Liberator’s sound Cath- 
olic conscience. 

Political questions are sometimes 
religious and moral questions which 
the Catholic Church is competent to 
decide, and on which Catholics must 
listen to the voice of ecclesiastical 
authority. The Church in this 
country might have to deal with a 
political party that threatened to do 
further serious harm to the sanctity 
of marriage or to the religious edu- 
cation of children. In such circum- 
stances the Hierarchy might have 
to warn Catholics that to support 
such a party was to incur the guilt 
of mortal sin. Would this justify 
the Government in disfranchising 
Catholics in Britain? Is it incom- 
patible with freedom of elections to 
believe that the vote must be used 
conscientiously, and that in some 
matters the consciences of Catholics 
should be guided by religious au- 
thority? Is it right for Lord Roth- 
ermere and Lord Beaverbrook to 
have the power of influencing votes 
by their methods of appeal, yet 
wrong for the Church to appeal to 
the faith of Catholics? Those who 
do not believe in the authority of 
Catholic Bishops will ignore or defy 
the Bishops. The Bishops do not 
attempt to coerce anybody by 
worldly penalties, and if they em- 
ploy spiritual sanctions these have 
no meaning except to those who be- 
lieve in them. There are Catholics 
in Malta who are under the Bish- 
op’s ban, but they are still enjoying 
their Government offices and draw- 
ing their salaries. There is nothing 
in this world to hurt them, and pre- 
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sumably they have satisfied them- 
selves about possible consequences 
in the next world. Those pompous 
editorial writers who have been as- 
serting that the pastoral of the Mal- 
tese Bishops assails the founda- 
tions of democracy and civil liberty 
are simply saying that Catholics 
who believe that the Church has au- 
thority in moral questions should 
never be allowed to vote. And we 
see the British Government, ap- 
plauded by public opinion, vindicat- 
ing the principle of free elections by 
not allowing any election in Malta! 

Another allegation is that the 
Holy See claims to interfere in the 
domestic politics of a British Col- 
ony. This comes not only from our 
mentors of the Press but from the 
British Government itself. It is the 
sting in the tail of the Blue Book, 
though it was not reserved for the 
tail, for it is used repeatedly 
through the correspondence. The 
basis for the allegation is that the 
Vatican has refused to negotiate a 
concordat with Lord Strickland. 

The answer to the allegations is 
that the Maltese Government and 
the British Government invited the 
Holy See to interfere in the affairs 
of Malta. The very first document 
in the Blue Book is an address of 
the Maltese Parliament, or rather 
the Strickland majority, asking the 
Vatican to send an inquirer into a 
dispute between the political and 
the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Malta. The Vatican sent the in- 
quirer and the Strickland Govern- 
ment took advantage of his pres- 
ence to propose a concordat, that is, 
a treaty between the Government 
and the Vatican regulating the stat- 
us of the Church in Malta. 

Making the inquiry, as invited by 
the Maltese and the British Govern- 
ments, the Vatican came to the con- 
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clusion that the local Bishops de- 
served support in the attitude they 
had taken up against Lord Strick- 
land, and that Lord Strickland was 
so anti-clerical that no satisfactory 
concordat could be negotiated with 
him. If support of the Maltese 
Bishops after due inquiry is inter- 
fering in the affairs of a British col- 
ony would not overruling of the 
Bishops be equally interference? 
Yet this is what Lord Strickland 
and Downing Street asked for. They 
appealed to the umpire and when 
the ruling was given against them 
they abused the umpire for interfer- 
ing in their game. This isn’t 
cricket. 

It was the Government that pro- 
posed a concordat. A concordat is 
a matter of business, a bargain be- 
tween Church and State, with give- 
and-take on both sides. The Church 
had the right to leave things as they 
were if she saw no advantage in a 
concordat. She had equally the 
right to postpone the negotiation of 
a concordat while a Prime Minister 
from whom she did not expect satis- 
factory treatment was in office. To 
say that this is Vatican dictation of 
the civil politics of a British colony 
is the purest fudge, and one is sorry 
for the civil servant who, at the or- 
ders of his political superior, had to 
set forth such a ridiculous position. 

Our newspapers who have not 
read the Blue Book and are depend- 
ing on their recollections of Reuter 
telegrams are still harping on the 
case of the friar Guido Micallef who 
was ordered to Sicily by his reli- 
gious superior. Lord Strickland 
prevented his leaving Malta, alleging 
that he was being penalised for po- 
litical reasons. The British Press 
solemnly asserted that Micallef’s 
superior was claiming the right to 
deport a British subject. Despite 























the Strickland influence the British 
Government refused to have Mical- 
lef on their hands. They replied to 
a protest from the Holy See by say- 
ing that on inquiry they found the 
Maltese Government were putting 
no obstacle in the way of Father 
Micallef’s departure. The fact is 
that politics had nothing to do with 
Micallef’s transfer. He was being 
moved for reasons of ecclesiastical 
discipline which unfortunately oc- 
cur from time to time. 

One last libel. must be nailed to 
the counter. Lord Strickland, with 
the help of Reuter’s correspondent 
on the island, has spread abroad the 
impression that his opponents are 
a pro-Italian, anti-British party. 
This is sheer invention. The Arch- 
bishop of Malta is a Knight of the 
British Empire, an honour con- 
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ferred on very few ecclesiastics. 
Sir Hugo Mifsud, the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party, has also been 
knighted by the King. Is pro-Ital- 
ianism a sudden eruption, or were 
such men disloyal to the British 
connection at the time that they 
were recommended to His Majesty 
for the honour of knighthood? Pro- 
Italianism is a bogey concocted by 
the Strickland party to cover their 
own misdeeds. 

The solution of the Maltese prob- 
lem is to let the people elect their 
own Parliament. Arbitrary suspen- 
sion of the constitution, and the or- 
ganization of calumnious propa- 
ganda will not help to make the 
Maltese a more contented British 
colony. 


—Henry SoMERVILLE, in The Christian Demo- 
crat (London), July, 1930. 








Editorial Comment 


T the August meeting of the In- 
stitute of Politics, a non-official 
international congress held annu- 
ally at Williams College in Massa- 
chusetts, C. Delisle Burns, profes- 
sor of civics at Glasgow and adviser 
to the British Labor Party, declared 
that the great nations are now pre- 
paring for war as vigorously as they 
did just before 1914, and that the 
new war will break between 1935 
and 1940. I am not 

A Professor in a _ position to 
Prophesies say just how well 
War prepared Professor 
Burns may be for 

the réle of political prophet. Per- 


haps his association with the Labor 
Party indicates a tendency to be 


over-alarmed about militarism. But 
he does seem to allege facts which 
lend plausibility to his prediction. 
He reminds us that loans are now 
being made and armaments pro- 
vided by stronger nations for weaker 
ones. Italy is financing Roumania 
and preparing for an entente with 
Germany and Hungary, in much the 
same way as France tied herself to 
Servia and Germany to Bulgaria be- 
fore the World War. 

Dr. Burns thinks that “all” na- 
tions to-day are planning for a big 
war, though no one, not even Mus- 
solini, really desires war. He says 
it is our experience that when na- 
tions prepare for war, they drift 
into it. Yet, he explains, war is not 
now inevitable. The World War 
was not inevitable as late as 1909. 
If the European nations had then 
planned to avert war, it need not 
have happened. If we would now 
employ in the interest of peace, one 


quarter of the brains we use in 
preparation for war, peace will not 
be broken. But if we now make 
and follow policies that will lead us 
into trouble by—let us say—1935, 
no League of Nations will then be 
able to get us out. We are drifting 
towards a situation from which “no 
machinery can extricate us.” As 
things stand, the “best brains” are 
active not for peace but in planning 
destruction. 

Fortunately, he thinks, there ex- 
ists now a stronger spirit for peace 
in universities and other such insti- 
tutions than ever before, but if any- 
thing of real value is to be done to 
prevent war, it must be done quick- 
ly. We have only a “five-year 
breathing space.” 


T the same conference, David 

W. Wainhouse, assistant direc- 
tor of research of the council on 
foreign relations, expressed his 
opinion that the warship building 
holiday arranged lately in London 
was a “merely nominal achieve- 
ment.” It was a 
compromise, and al- 
though “compro- 
mise is to the states- 
man the stuff out of 
which international order is built,” 
to some “naval minds” it is tanta- 
mount to defeat. 

As for the Franco-Italian difficulty, 
Mr. Wainhouse thinks the prospect 
of “ironing it out” is not very 
bright. “The European system set 
up by Versailles obliges France and 
her allies to stand together in de- 
fense of a structure which is un- 
stable and weak and maintained 
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by force. This system has led 
France to create an ally in Jugo- 
slavia, an alliance which causes 
restlessness in Italy. Italy has 


therefore been making overtures to 
Germany.” 


PPARENTLY, then, the nations 

still seem to swear by the dubi- 
ous old maxim, “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” But old adages 
like other old things might be the 
better for some modern improve- 
ments. “In time of peace prepare 
to prolong peace,” is a wiser if 
clumsier apothegm. One thing is 
certain, if we do not prepare for 
peace in time of peace we shall 
never prepare for it. In time of war 
we all go suddenly insane. If a man 
talks peace in time of war he may 
be lynched. For there is another 
old maxim—this one confirmed by 
recent experience—inter arma leges 
silent. When war is on law is off. 
Law and common sense and right 
reason are off. When war is in the 
air, hysteria takes possession of 
otherwise rational populations. 
When war is de- 
clared civilized peo- 
ples go savage like 
domestic animals 
that hear the call of 
the wild. While the 
war lasts we remain 
in a quasi-berserker condition. 
When the war ends we have one final 
glorious brainstorm. On Armistice 
Day, 1918, on Market Street in San 
Francisco in the midst of general 
pandemonium, I saw on top of a 
trolley car one whom I recognized 
as normally an intelligent citizen, 
waving aloft as a banner the shirt 
that should have been on his back, 
and yelling like a Comanche. That 
day we were all more or less in the 
same mad mood. 


The War 
Cometh 
When no 
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As long as we breathe a war at- 
mosphere we are to all intents and 
purposes, murderous-minded luna- 
tics. And credulous! we gulp 
down the most obvious lies without 
so much as a grimace. A paid prop- 
agandist tells us 
that a Canadian sol- 
dier was found cru- 
cified to a barn door 
in Belgium by the “Huns.” Do we 
believe it? We elaborate it! Whole 
regiments of Canadians were sys- 
tematically crucified. Yes, we be- 
lieved anything: the Kaiser sent 
home to a shop-girl in Chicago her 
sweetheart’s eyes in alcohol. Hu- 
man corpses were thrown into vats 
by the Boches and the fat tried out 
of them used as butter on German 
bread. A thousand, ten thousand, 
fifty thousand Americans perished 
in agony from ground glass in their 
bread. If at the height of the war 
one had gone about in America (or 
for that matter in any other com- 
batant country) asking the classic 
question, “Who’s looney now?” the 
only honest answer would have 
been, “Aren’t we all”! Anyone who 
remained rational enough to tell 
the others that they were mad was 
in danger of hanging at the nearest 
post. Even now one will be called 
unpatriotic for writing like this. 

When the war was over, Cardinal 
Mercier, visiting in America, as- 
sured us that all the more gruesome 
yarns that had stirred our hatred 
for the Germans were “propa- 
ganda.” Butifawar 
breaks out again, we 
shall believe all the 
old lies again and a 
thousand new ones. 
No? Well, of course, not you and 
I. We have had our eyes opened. 
We are normal and sensible. But 
the rest of men! 


Credo Quia 
Absurdum 
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OW just what part has all this 
madness in the making of war? 

A great deal. In my poor judg- 
ment, a very great deal. If we 
Americans, for example, had not 
been so credulous of atrocity stories, 
the United States might not have 
gone into the war. If we had not 
gone in, the war would have been 
over in short order. You say “yes, 
but it might have ended differ- 
ently.” What does it. matter how it 
ended? Is France or England any 
better off for winning, and is Ger- 
many any worse off for losing? 
There are no winners or losers in 
modern warfare. As Mr. Norman 
Angell predicted and as events 
proved, the loser loses and the win- 
ner loses. The only thing that mat- 
ters to civilization at large is that 
the war be over as soon as possible. 
In the middle of the war, the 
Pope entreated the combatants to 


quit “for the sake of the world.” In 
return he was called “pro-ally” by 
the Germans, and “pro-German” by 


the allies. Both sides felt, or pre- 
tended to feel, that peace without 
victory was unthinkable and to sug- 
gest it was an insult. More lunacy! 


SAY that no one wins and no one 
loses in war as we now know it. 
Some dear, good, innocent reader 
may object, “What of the indemni- 
ty? And what of the humiliating 
disarmament of the conquered 
countries?” Indemnity? The in- 
demnity will never be paid. The 
absurd amount 
stipulated at Ver- 
sailles has been re- 
duced, and reduced 
again. If reduced 
three or four times more it will 
probably not be paid. And in any 
event what the losers pay is ulti- 
mately extracted, in part, from the 
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winners. Such is contemporary in- 
ternational finance. All the civi- 
lized world is an organism. You 
may call England the brain, if you 
wish, France the nerves, and Ger- 
many the stomach. But if you 
starve the stomach the brain will 
grow groggy and the nerves will 
fray. 

As for the “humiliation of dis- 
armament,” Germany is laughing in 
her sleeve. While England and 
France and the United States and 
Japan are building warships Ger- 
many is building the Bremen and 
the Europa, which make her the 
real mistress of the seas, and the 
Zeppelins which place her in the 
van of the powers in the air. 

Germany may be disarmed (there 
are those who say she is not) but if 
England were to attack her, France 
would defend her. If Russia at- 
tacks her, England and France and 
Italy and America and Australia 
will defend her. 

Disarmament? It would be a 
boon if some super-dreadnaughts of 
the air would swoop down from 
Mars and disarm us all. If we were 
all disarmed we could pay Mars a 
forfeit and have enough left over 
to employ all the unemployed. 

The unemployed! Aye, there’s 
the rub. The pri- 
mary cause of the 
unemployment . of 
1930 is the furious, 
mad, hysterical over employment of 
1914-1920. 

Also—to complete the indictment 
—the collapse of the Stock Ex- 
change was caused by the War. 
During and after the War, money 
poured into this country. People 
became rich who were only moder- 
ately well-to-do before. Having ex- 
cess money on their hands they 
speculated. Lower down in the 
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scale, the poor got hold of a little 
extra change. So they speculated. 
When everybody, poor and rich, 
speculates, “Pop Goes the Weasel!” 
“Poop Poop a Doop” goes the mar- 
ket. You may listen to learned ex- 
planations and read profound dis- 
sertations of the doctors of high 
finance (after the fact!), but when 
all is said and done, it was the War 
that dropped the bottom out of Wall 
Street, and the War that has filled 
the land with unemployed. 

The evil that wars do lives after 
them. Talk of indemnities! We 
are all paying indemnities. Ger- 
many is paying in marks and pfen- 
nigs, the United States and England 
in doles and handouts. 

When Woodrow Wilson, the ac- 
complished phrase-maker, told us 
that the War was to make the world 
safe for democracy, some Anglo- 
phobe cynics retorted that what he 
really meant to say was not democra- 


cy, but imperialism, and specifically 


British Imperialism. It did seem a 
little that way. A great deal more 
red appeared on the maps of the 
world. England controls “from 
Cairo to the Cape” and, as the Cana- 
dian war posters reminded us, the 
British bull dog growls “What we 
have we hold.” Very well, but the 
more possessions, the more battle- 
ships. The more 
battleships, the more 
expenditures. The 
more expenditures, 
the higher taxes. 
The higher taxes, the less buy- 
ing and selling among the peo- 
ple. The less buying and selling, 
the less employment. The less em- 
ployment, the more doles. The 
more doles, the weaker the national 
life. Is an empire an asset or a 
liability? Is a far flung battle line 
a strength or a weakness? Ask 
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Alexander, ask the sons of Constan- 
tine, ask Napoleon. As for England, 
it is obvious that she could defend 
herself more easily than she can de- 
fend her dependencies. But she 
cannot defend herself without de- 
fending her dependencies. If they 
will not carry her, she still must 
carry them. When, one after an- 
other, like Canada and Australia, 
they learn to “go it alone” they will 
cease to carry England, but England 
in time of war will still have to car- 
ry them. 

Europeans say that only one na- 
tion, America, profited by the War. 
We did emerge richer and more 
powerful. But are those riches 
and that power an advantage 
to our national life? 

What will wealth And Choked 
and power avail us With Riches 
if all Europe and 

Asia fear and suspect and hate us, 
and in the end combine against us? 
No, the bare truth is that every na- 
tion that went into the War lost the 
War. Of course there are indi- 
viduals who have eyes and see not, 
admirals, generals, fire-eating con- 
gressmen and other mad militarists. 
But those of us who have in the last 
twelve years sobered off after our 
war-spree are a wiser and sadder 
generation. We know that every- 
body lost the War and nobody won 
it. 


ERE will be no next war if the 

disillusioned man in the street 
retains whatever small degree of ra- 
tionality he now temporarily pos- 
sesses. “Quidquid delirant reges” 
—whatever entangling alliances are 
made by diplomats, however large 
the loans of large nations to small 
ones or the investments of home 
capital in foreign enterprises, I for 
one am still democrat enough to be- 
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lieve that there can be no war if the 
people can only be taught to sit tight 
and keep their wits about them. 
We need not place our trust in 
“pacts” and “covenants” and 
“agreements” and “understand- 
ings” and “leagues.” We may wel- 
come the formation of these instru- 
ments as straws which show how 
the wind of public 
opinion is blowing. 
They are evidences 
of peace sentiment. 
But when war really 
threatens they are useless. What is 
the League of Nations doing at this 
moment to curb animosity between 
France and Italy? What is it doing 
to bring about a just solution of the 
trouble in India and Egypt? Has 
the League given even the friendli- 
est intimation to Mussolini to “pipe 
down”? To repeat,—no matter 
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what maneuvering or diplomatic 


charlatanism or political legerde- 
main may be practiced to conceal 
preparations for the next war, there 
will be no next war if you and I and 
the rest of us common people refuse 
to be stampeded into it, if we sit 
tight and think clearly. 


ATELY, when certain senators, 

in a recalcitrant mood, threat- 
ened to call for all the documents 
pertaining to the disarmament con- 
ference, they were frightened or 
shamed out of doing so. Instead of 
making a peremp- 
tory demand upon 
the chief executive, 
they politely re- 
quested to know 
what negotiations, arguments, com- 
promises, pledges and obligations 
led to the final agreement, “if pub- 
lic policy permitted.” The request 
of course was refused. Congress- 
men and senators are supposed to 
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“sign on the dotted line.” They are 
not permitted to know what is hid- 
den under the prima-facie meaning 
of the document they are to sign. 
They must take it “as is,” and ask 
no questions. Of course, they may 
refuse to sign, but if they allege no 
other reason for obstinacy than that 
they suspect “a nigger in the wood- 
pile” they are liable to be called,— 
as Woodrow Wilson called them,— 
“willful,” and to be thought hostile 
to the cause of peace. In fact, dur- 
ing the recent incipient controversy 
between the executive and the 
treaty-making body, the Senate was 
reminded that it is a preposterous 
thing to make such a demand upon 
the president. It is contrary to tra- 
dition. It simply “is not done.” 

Well, be that as it may, let us 
suppose that when the next war 
threatens, and our entrance into it 
is demanded, we, the people shall 
show more obstinacy than the sena- 
tors, and demand of the government 
that we shall know all that the 
president knows before we take up 
arms. In that case we shall not go 
to war. For we shall surely be al- 
lowed to see no secret documents. 
We shall have no chance to know 
both sides of the argument. Like 
the senators we shall be expected to 
sign first and learn later—perhaps 
fifteen or twenty or a hundred years 
later. 

Hitherto, the people, called upon 
to make war, have been content to 
make an act of faith in their lead- 
ers. Any decision as to the justice 
of the war was supposed to be 
beyond their power and beyond 
their rights. And so 
we have witnessed 
the curious phe- 
nomenon of an American president 
enthusiastically reélected because 
“he kept us out of war,” and after a 
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few months hailed with equal or 
greater enthusiasm because he led 
us into the War. In the interval 
nothing had happened that con- 
cerned the essence of the all im- 
portant question—which side was 
right and which was wrong. The 
Germans had irritated us by some 
asinine blunders of policy, and out- 
raged us by the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. But neither the irritation nor 
the outrage had anything to do with 
the principal problem the American 
people were called upon to solve, 
namely, the responsibility for the 
War. The solution 
to this problem was 
no clearer in 1917 
when we went in 
than in 1914 when 
we remained out, or 
in 1916 when we 
elected a president for keeping us 
out. Indeed, the answer to the big 
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question is not yet clear. Woodrow 
Wilson himself had said at one 
time “they [the nations of Europe] 
are all tarred with the same stick.” 
Some of us still feel that he never 
spoke a truer word. Nevertheless, 
when he changed his mind we “fol- 


lowed the leader.” We made a new 
act of faith in our adviser though 
he had just reversed his own faith. 
Looking back now after thirteen 
years, if we are asked to say 
whether or not we were on the side 
of justice, we can only make an act 
of faith again. We don’t know yet 
who was to blame for the War. We 
shall not be altogether astounded if 
some day conclusive documentary 
evidence springs to light showing 
the Kaiser blameless. A good many 
scholarly historians are even now 
of the opinion that the hermit of 
Doorn has been already exculpated 
of blood guiltiness,— though per- 
haps not of cowardice. 
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PEAKING of an act of faith as a 

preliminary to war,—there is an 
extraordinary statement on the Re- 
ligion of Nationalism, by William 
Lyon Phelps, in the Christian Cen- 
tury for August 6th. We have all 
used the phrase “Nationalism as a 
Religion,” and almost all, I hope, 
have read the significant and elo- 
quent chapter with that title in 
Carlton Hayes’s Essays on National- 
ism. But perhaps we have im- 
agined the expres- 
sion to be purely 
metaphorical. Pro- 
fessor Phelps says 
point blank and 
with evident inten- 
tion of being understood literally, 
“The religion of nationalism is the 
most universal and the most power- 
ful religion in the world. In time 
of war, the average parent is proud 
to have his son at the front, glad to 
sacrifice him for his country. The 
modern reader revolts at the story 
of Abraham and Isaac; he thinks it 
was abominable for Abraham to be 
willing to sacrifice his son for his 
religion. But the very men who 
most loudly condemn the ethics of 
that story are the first to sacrifice 
their own sons for the religion of 
nationalism. There is not a single 
country in the world today, big or 
little, which would not instantly 
send all its healthy young men into 
the shambles of battle if the politi- 
cal party which happened at the 
moment to be in control should de- 
cide to enter a war. Furthermore, 
the majority of those healthy young 
men would be glad to go, eager to 
fight; there is no other religion, his- 
torical or contemporary, which can 
show such universal devotion, such 
willingness to die for its tenets. In 
comparison with this, the Christian 
religion has only a minority of be- 
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lievers and followers, and only a 
minority of those would be glad to 
give their lives for their faith. So- 
cially, there is no comparison pos- 
sible. Imagine a state of things, 
where as many fathers and mothers 
would be as proud to have their 
sons foreign missionaries, as they 
are now proud to have them sol- 
diers!” 


N the late War there was in certain 

countries (in France at least and 
perhaps also in Germany) a notion, 
purporting to have theological sup- 
port, that if-a man died for his 
country, all his sins were forgiven. 
Even some Catholics believed that 
without confession or absolu- 
tion—perhaps also without ex- 
pressed contrition—one who fell in 
battle (on our side of course) was 
sure of heaven. Death in battle 
amounted to martyrdom. Presum- 


ably even the lack of baptism was 
not a bar to paradise. Did not the 
hero receive the baptism of blood? 
It was easy, of course, to build up 
a fictitiously logical argument in fa- 


vor of that curious opinion. The 
hero was fighting for civilization, 
that is to say fighting for what is 
good and right and true, that is to 
say for the cause of God, that is to 
say for God. And there you are. It 
was at the time particularly invidi- 
ous to argue against 
that theory; it 
seemed cruel to in- 
sist that if a man 
died with mortal sin 
on his soul, he was lost whether he 
died on a battlefield or in a brothel. 
Indeed the full truth about the hor- 
rors of war is seldom if ever spoken. 
That truth is that war first stains 
men’s souls with sin, and then sends 
them before God with their sin on 
their soul. The idea that a man 
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who dies for his country is ipso 
facto saved is without question a 
heresy. There is no substitute for 
religion. 


E fact that Christians have 

condoned war, and churches 
have apparently looked upon war as 
sacred is a legitimate scandal to 
the non-religious world. Professor 
Phelps says, “Many enemies of 
Christianity have said that the late 
World War destroyed the Christian 
religion.” Heis keen 
enough however to When Is War 
see and bold enough a Crime? 
to say, that “so far 
from the Christian religion being 
destroyed by the late War, I believe 
it is the other way around. In the 
long run it is war and not Christi- 
anity that is going to get the worst 
of it. Long, long after war has 
ceased to be, men will go on build- 
ing churches, reading the Gospels 
and saying their prayers.” But he 
does admit that “the Christian re- 
ligion was certainly injured by the 
War.” 

Though we be dogmatically cer- 
tain that the gates of hell (and is 
not warfare one of the gates of 
hell?) shall not prevail against the 
Church, it would be madness of 
Christians to defend war, as such, 
and blindness not to recognize that 
the world expects the Church to 
teach them just what conditions go 
to make a wax just. Father Strat- 
mann’s little volume 
The Church and 
War, excerpts of 
which have been 
quoted in THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD, lays down condi- 
tions for a just war which seem— 
at least to some of us who have read 
and reread them studiously—all but 
impossible in modern circum- 
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stances. When those conditions 
are not fulfilled the Church teaches 
that warfare is a crime and all who 
take part in it are potential mur- 
derers. 

In other words one must not 
make an act of blind faith in his 
country any more than in his 
Church. Faith must be reasonable 
and conscience must be clear. A 
man who kills in warfare is as truly 
guilty of sin as one who kills in 
time of peace, unless his conscience 
justifies his action. These are plati- 
tudinous statements, expressive of 
the very rudiments of Christian 
morality. But like a great many 
other primary teachings they are 
obscured when the mists of war 
arise, and hysteria prevails. 


HAVE mentioned heresy in con- 
nection with militaristic opin- 
ion. But heresy also crops up 
amongst the anti-militarists. Just 
as I write these lines, a paragraph 
in the Nation of August 20th is 
placed under my eyes. The Nation 
is praising a New York minister, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, for speak- 
ing out courageously in regard to 
war at a meeting of students in Co- 
lumbia University. Several of Dr. 
Fosdick’s sentences are directly 
quoted. One of them is true: “Like 
mother-love, patriotism is devas- 
tating when wrongly used.” A sec- 
ond sentence is dubious: “War is 
against everything that Jesus stood 
for.” Even Jesus Himself did not 
say that. The third sentence—as it 
stands—is false: “An intelligent pa- 
triotism must detach itself from the 
support of war.” 

A more moderate and rational 
view is that of Professor McIntosh, 
a Canadian teaching at Yale, who 
applied for citizenship in the United 
States some months ago. In his ap- 
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plication he stated that he would 
not take up arms in a future war 
unless his conscience permitted. 
That is excellent common sense and 
perfect moral theology. Incidental- 
ly it shows clearer 
thinking than that 
of the Nation or of 
Dr. Fosdick. It is 
pleasant to be able to record that 
Dr. McIntosh, whose application 
was at first denied, appealed to a 
higher court and has been accepted 
to citizenship. 

It matters not how earnest may 
be our hatred of war, it is folly to 
declare that every war is unjust and 
that in consequence every soldier is 
a criminal. If we are not to be 
swept off our feet with propagandist 
lies, on the other hand we must not 
surrender common sense. Milita- 
rists are delaying the abolition of 
war. But so too are sentimentalists 
and sophists. 


In Medio 
Veritas 


ITH regard to the all-but-uni- 
versal movement for interna- 
tional peace, there was an important 
paragraph from the pen of Father 
Keating, S.J., amongst his “Topics 
of the Month,” in the May number 
of The Month (London). I quote 
it entire for more reasons than one. 
First because Father Keating is 
habitually and invariably moderate 
and accurate (I say this with as- 
surance because I have read him re- 
ligiously for years); secondly, be- 
cause in this instance particularly I 
am happy to be able to present my 
own opinion in some one else’s 
words, preferably a Jesuit’s. 
“There is a peace-movement,” 
says Father Keating, “in almost all 
European countries and in the 
United States. Germany, where 
militarism flourished so, contains 
many groups, mainly Catholic, 
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which are working for Christian 
peace. In France, too, militarized 
as it has become through the Law 
of Universal Conscription, it is not 
only the Socialists that aim at the 
abolition of war. Catholics there 
are labouring to keep the movement 
on Christian lines. In this country, 
with perhaps questionable expedi- 
ency, the Government has gone so 
far as to withdraw grants of public 
money from the various School Ca- 
det Corps. But there is one Euro- 
pean country in which one never 
hears of a _ peace- 
movement. That 
country is Italy. His 
Holiness and _ his 
predecessors have 
vehemently counselled peace, and 
have laid down the general lines on 
which it should be sought, but there 
is no Italian Catholic body actively 
trying to organize public opinion in 
favour of the abolition of war and 
the pursuance of peace policies. 
The tendency, we fear, is all the 
other way. Under Fascism, there 
can be no organizations which have 
not Government approval, and the 
single aim of the Fascist Govern- 
ment is to indoctrinate the whole 
country, through the schools and 
universities, with military ideas— 
always, of course, under plea of na- 
tional defence. This procedure 
might be reasonable before 1919, 
but then the League of Nations was 
inaugurated as a beginning of a new 
international era. It is hard to jus- 
tify it now, especially in the form it 
has taken in Italy, where not only 
the students of the universities are 
now ‘marshalled under the lictor’s 
emblems,’ but the Rectors, Heads of 


Where the 
Peace Move- 
ment Lags 
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Faculties, and Heads of Secondary 
Schools must qualify for their posts 
by having been sound Fascists for 
five years. We can only trust that 
the ordinary teaching of the Church 
in the pulpit and in the school 
which, thanks to the Concordat, is 
now restored to its vigour, may 
serve to counteract and check the 
otherwise inevitable results of cre- 
ating a militarist nation, and that 
the Pope’s clear and cogent teaching 
on the nature and competence of 
the State may ultimately prevail 
over what may become a false na- 
tional idealism.” 

Perhaps I may be permitted to 
call attention to the fact that in 
these sentences there is something 
more than a hint of the difficulties 
which the Church has always ex- 
perienced in conveying the true doc- 
trine of peace and war to a world 
in which nationalism is held su- 
perior to religion. If the Church 


could have her way, there would be 
no war, at least under present con- 


ditions. When war is brewing, her 
opinion is not asked. In 1914, and 
again in 1918, the Pope was not per- 
mitted to have a look in upon the 
negotiations that preceded War or 
those that concluded War. Yet the 
Pope and the Church are damned 
by indignant and unreasonable crit- 
ics because they did not prevent the 
War, or stop it when it got going. 
If I may once more borrow a phrase 
of Mr. Chesterton—and this time 
alter it a trifle, “Christianity has not 
been tried and found wanting. It 
has been found [unwelcome] and 
left untried.” 

When the world is ready to try 
Christianity war will be no more. 





Recent Events 


ARCHBISHOP MESSMER 


At the agé¢ of eighty-three, the 
Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, Wis., the 
oldest of the American hierarchy, 
died suddenly of a heart attack 
while on a visit to his native village 
of Goldach, Switzerland, on August 
4th. The venerable prelate was 
buried in this village on the shore of 
Lake Constance from the church 
where he had been baptized and 
where, at the age of twenty-four, he 
celebrated his first Mass. 

Archbishop Messmer received his 
seminary training at Innsbruck, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
Bishop Bayley of Newark, N. J., who 
persuaded him to come to America. 
The Bishop appointed him Profes- 
sor of Theology at Seton Hall Col- 


lege and he remained on the faculty 


here for eighteen years. . Then he 
was appointed Professor of Canon 
Law at the Catholic University, 
Washington. After only a few 
years in this position Dr. Messmer 
was consecrated Bishop of Green 
Bay, Wis. In 1903 he was named 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. The 
Archbishop was the author of sev- 
eral canonical treatises, an Outline 
of Bible Knowledge, and an edition 
of Spirago’s Catechetical Method; 
he also edited Devivier’s Christian 
Apologetics and Bishop England’s 
Works. May his soul rest in peace. 


_— 
— 





New BisHop IN GREAT FALLS, 
MONTANA 


Worp was received early in Au- 
gust of the appointment of the Rev. 
Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara to the bishop- 


ric of Great Falls, Montana. Dr. 
O’Hara for several years has been 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau, 
associated with the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and he has 
accomplished remarkable work for 
the preservation of the Faith among 
Catholics in rural districts through- 
out the country by means of vaca- 
tion schools conducted by semi- 
narians in the summer time and by 
the distribution of literature and 
the showing of religious pictures all 
through the year. 

Bishop-elect O’Hara was born in 
Lanesboro, Minn., and studied in St. 
Paul Seminary. He has been an 
assistant at the Cathedral of Port- 
land, Oregon, for most of the years 
since his ordination twenty-five 
years ago. He was most active in 
the Catholic educational interests of 
that state, but for the last few years 
has had his headquarters at the N. 
C. W. C. in Washington, D. C. 


- 
~~ 





DIAMOND JUBILEE CONVENTION OF 
THE CENTRAL VEREIN 


THe Catholic Central Verein of 
America was organized seventy-five 
years ago to foster the promotion of 
Catholic Action. Its Diamond Jubi- 
lee was fittingly celebrated August 
17th-20th, in Baltimore, Md., where 
its first convention had been held. 
Joined with the Central Verein in 
its celebration was the young but 
flourishing National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, founded fifteen years 
ago, a branch of the older organiza- 
tion. 

The Central Verein numbers 
about 90,000 in some 1,300 different 
societies scattered through twenty 
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State leagues. The Women’s Union 
has nearly 50,000 members. A fund 
raised to mark the Diamond Jubilee 
is to be used in the educational and 
charitable works promoted through 
the Central Bureau. His Grace the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore, was Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements. 


ip 
> 





INSTITUTE OF PoLitics HoLps 
TENTH SESSION 


On the last day of July lectures 
and round-table discussions began 
at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., to continue for four weeks. 
This now famous Institute of Poli- 
tics arranged an impressive program 
of world topics for these sessions. 
Six lecturers came from Europe: 
three from England, Lord Eustace 
Percy of London, Admiral Sir Her- 
bert W. Richmond, former presi- 
dent of the Royal Naval War Col- 
lege, and Lord Meston, former Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the United 
Provinces in India; from France 
came Dr. Paul Mantoux, Director of 
the Post-Graduate Institute of In- 
ternational Studies at Geneva; from 
Germany, Dr. Walter Simons, 
former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court in that country; and from 
Scotland, Professor C. DeLisle 
Burns of the University of Glasgow. 

Some of the general topics dis- 
cussed embraced such a wide range 
of subjects as “An Analysis of 
Western Civilization,” “Recent Eco- 
nomic Progress in Europe,” “The 
Political Aspects of Aérial Naviga- 
tion,” “The Far Eastern Situation,” 
“Limitation of Armaments,” “Pan- 
American Problems,” “Domestic 


and Foreign Problems of Russia,” 
“The Arctic and the Antarctic,” 
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“Arbitration in the Caribbean,” and 
“India and Nationalism.” Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams College, is chairman of the In- 
stitute. These annual sessions are 
made possible through the gener- 
osity of the College which offers the 
necessary accommodations, and 
through the financial assistance of 
the General Education Board, the 
Carnegie Corporation, John OD. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Bernard Baruch, 
and Lieutenant Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York. 


-— 
— 





LAMBETH CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


THE Lambeth Conference of 
which mention was made last 
month (page 618), formulated 


seventy-five resolutions which were 
sent to all Anglican and Episcopal 
Churches throughout the world in 
the middle of August. Accompany- 
ing the copies of the resolutions was 
a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Some of the decisions 
of the Bishops mark a departure 
from earlier practice. The most 
important of these is the new atti- 
tude on war: “When nations have 
solemnly bound themselves by 
treaty, covenant and pact for the 
pacific settlement of international 
disputes, the Conference holds that 
the Christian Church of every na- 
tion should refuse to countenance 
any war in regard to which the gov- 
ernment of its own country has not 
declared its willingness to submit 
the matter in dispute to arbitration 
or conciliation.” The New York 
Times commented editorially on 
this point (August 16th): “A citi- 
zen following this ‘resolve’ would 
have to make a reservation when he 
took fhe oath to bear arms for his 
country. He would have moral and 

















spiritual authority of the highest 
character for refusing to go to war 
if his country refused to take the 
preliminary step toward peace. 
This reservation would carry na- 
tional patriotism into a higher level 
than that which often prevails in 
times of great emotional excite- 
ment. The position taken by the 
Conference offers a challenge to 
every government which has en- 
tered into the pact for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 
If this pledge is not kept, the citi- 
zen, under the instruction of the 
Church as to his duty as a clergy- 
man or as a communicant, is in- 
ferentially to be free of his obliga- 
tion of war service. Individuals 
have dared to go so far under the 
promptings of their own con- 
sciences. But this is the unanimous 
pronouncement of a body of Bishops 
representing their constituents in 
practically all the countries of the 
earth.” 

Another more surprising de- 
parture from earlier teaching was 
the resolution approving birth con- 
trol under certain conditions. This 
was the only resolution that was not 
unanimous; it was adopted by a 
vote of 193 to 67. The comment 
that followed in its wake was gener- 
ally unfavorable, some deploring 
the fact that the Conference had 
given in at all on this subject, and 
others criticizing the Bishops be- 
cause they had not declared for even 
greater liberty in this matter. The 
resolution reads: “Where there is a 
clearly felt moral obligation to limit 
or avoid parenthood, the method 
must be decided on Christian prin- 
ciples. The primary and obvious 
method is complete abstinence. 
Nevertheless, in those cases where 
there is such clearly felt moral obli- 
gation to limit or avoid parenthood, 
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and where there is a morally sound 
reason for avoiding complete ab- 
stinence, the Conference agrees that 
other methods may be used, pro- 
vided this is done in the light of the 
same Christian principles. The 
Conference records strong condem- 
nation of the use of any methods of 
birth control from selfishness, lux- 
ury, or mere convenience. While 
the Conference admits economic 
conditions are a serious factor in 
the situation, it condemns propa- 
ganda which treats birth control as 
a way of meeting those unsatisfac- 
tory social and economic conditions 
which ought to be changed by the 
influence of Christian public opin- 
ion.” 

The Church Times, organ of the 
High Church, commented on this 
statement in part as follows: “The 
Conference claims such practices 
should be regulated by what it calls 
Christian principles, which are, 
nevertheless, most vaguely and in- 
adequately enunciated. To admit 
the necessity on any occasion of 
such a practice is unquestionably an 
enormous concession to the spirit 
and perhaps to the practice of the 
modern world, which is by no 
means guided in its conduct by 
Christian principles. It certainly 
involves a startling departure from 
the traditional teaching of the Cath- 
olic moralists and will occasion pro- 
found concern to all who agree with 
the minority of the Bishops,” i. e., 
those who voted against the resolu- 
tion. 

Two other points of departure 
from earlier accepted teachings are 
contained in the resolution which 
permits members of the Anglican 
Church to receive Holy Communion 
in other denominations when it is 
not possible for them to attend an 
Anglican Church, and in the other 
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ruling that deaconesses may assist 
in various services and even preach 
except in the Communion service. 
A very firm stand, happily, was 
taken on the question of divorce, 
still, however, leaving considerable 
liberty to the individual bishops. 
The Conference “recommended” 
that the marriage of no divorced 
person be celebrated according to 
the rites of the Church. In the reso- 
lution on Church Unity apprecia- 
tion was expressed for the late Car- 
dinal Mercier’s “courage and Chris- 
tian charity in arranging the Ma- 
lines Conversations,” and there was 
a word of regret that members of 
the Roman Catholic Church were 
forbidden to take part in the World 
Conference on Faith and Order and 
other similar interdenominational 
congresses. 


ip, 
— 





ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE 


Tue news of the terrible earth- 
quake in Southern Italy in the last 
week of July in which about 2,000 
were killed and twice as many in- 
jured was followed by reports of 
heroism and charity and piety. His 
Holiness dispatched a special envoy 
to the stricken region, Msgr. Spirito 
Chiapetta, director of the Office for 
the Construction of Parochial 
Houses. He listed all the priests 
killed and injured and the churches 
destroyed or badly damaged. The 
Holy Father also sent the Knights 
of Malta with supplies for the peo- 
ple. In many villages Mass was 
celebrated on improvised altars in 
the open fields or in church yards. 
Many detachments of soldiers 
guarded the area of the earthquake 
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and they attended the Masses and 
sounded the bugle during Mass 
where no bells were available. His 
Majesty, King Victor Emmanuel, ac- 
companied by the Archbishop of 
Conza, visited the devastated terri- 
tory and paid special tribute to the 
priests and religious who were car- 
ing for the sorrowing people. For 
the most part, it was said, a spirit 
of calmness and fortitude was 
shown everywhere. 


ip 
—_ 





FRANCISCAN FRIARY AT OXFORD 


ALTHOUGH the Capuchins have 
had a small house of studies at Ox- 
ford for twenty years, the laying of 
the corner stone of a new friary by 
the Archbishop of Birmingham in 
July was a significant event. The 
new building will mark their defi- 
nite return to the city and to the 
university. A distinguished gather- 
ing witnessed the simple ceremony 
and the famous Father Cuthbert 
made an address in which he point- 
ed out that it was nearly four cen- 
turies since the first friary was es- 
tablished at Oxford by Blessed Ag- 
nello, a disciple of St. Francis. This 
became the chief school of the Fran- 
ciscans in the Middle Ages and in 
it were trained those scholars whose 
names still live: Roger Bacon, Duns 
Scotus, William of Ockham and 
many others. The new school, said 
Father Cuthbert, must bear the bur- 
den of the heritage from the old. 
The Archbishop also spoke after the 
ceremony and said that the return 
of the great Religious Orders to the 
city and to the university would 
probably mean a definite turning 
point in the history of Oxford. 





Our Contributors 


Our readers, will remember Rev. “The Prince of English Essayists”? 


I. J. Semper’s keen appraisal of H. 
L. Mencken as a rhetorician in our 
October, 1929, number. He is no 
less discriminating and adequate 
now in “H. L. Mencken and Catholi- 
cism” where he examines this pub- 
licist’s case against religion as put 
forth in his latest book. We are 
inclined to envy the students of this 
Professor of English in Columbia 
College, Dubuque, whose writings 
proclaim him so well fitted for his 
task. 


Evia Francis Gitpert (“After- 
wards”) is a regular contributor 
whose delicate verse we always wel- 
come. The Rosary Fifth Reader has 
recently come to us containing her 
poem “Lines from a Lighthouse” 
originally published in our Septem- 
ber, 1928, number. 


From her past experiences as a 
business woman and her present ex- 
periences as a Mother, FLORENCE 
STANDISH (Mrs. Davin D.) CLARKE 
tells us she “had a lot of fun in 
writing ‘Cupid and the Day’s 
Work.’” The germ of her story was 
the remark of the man for whom 
she had worked for ten years, when 
she left him in order to get married, 
“Dame Nature’s is the one compe- 
tition we can’t buck.” Mrs. Clarke 
makes her home in Kansas City, Mo. 


Every succeeding article by Dr. 
Joseph J. Reilly seems to be the very 
one he was meant to write, so well- 
mated are style and subject. Could 
anyone have given us a happier 
presentation of William Hazlitt, 


This number also carries a review 
of Dr. Reilly’s recently published 
book, Masters of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Prose. 


VirGcIniA (Mrs. J. Jett) McCor- 
MICK, a valued Virginian poet and 
writer of short stories, tells us that 
“Marriage” is meant to be “a slice 
out of life—not a problem.” So we 
present it as such. Mrs. McCormick 
left Norfolk in the early summer for 
a vacation abroad. 


A VETERAN contributor is ANNA 
McCiureE SHOLL (“The Last Voy- 
age”), who during the past theatrical 
season, wrote many of our dramatic 
criticisms. In the same capacity, 
her name appears frequently in our 
Book Review Department. 


ELLen Gates Starr (“Two Pil- 
grim Experiences”) wrote for us in 
1924 the story of another pilgrim- 
age, that of her long journey from 
New England Unitarianism, into the 
Catholic Church. She is the niece 
of a distinguished convert of the 
last century, Eliza Allen Starr, emi- 
nent in Catholic circles as a writer 
and lecturer on Christian art. 


ANOTHER interesting convert, a 
leader for many years of the High 
Church party in the Episcopal 
Church in the West, of which he 
was a minister, is J. ARTHUR M. 
RicHEY (“Science—With a Sense of 


Humor”). He was for over ten 
years Managing Editor of the Gray- 
moor publications and is an occa- 
sional contributor to our pages. 
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Mary BrenNAN (Mrs. C. H.) 
Ciapp (“Hospital Hours”) has cul- 
tivated her muse in spite of her 
many cares as wife of a University 
President and mother of seven chil- 
dren. Forty-two of her poems have 
been recently gathered together into 
a volume under the title, And Then 
Re-Mold it. Our readers will see the 
enthusiastic comment given it in our 
Book Reviews this month. 


Epwarp H. McBrive (“Johnny- 
Come-Lately”) has won recognition 
as a short story writer in the col- 
umns of the Magnificat, Extension, 
etc., since we introduced him to the 
reading public four years ago. A 
native of Massachusetts, he has 
lived in Colorado for years, holding 
his LL.B. from the University of 
that State. 


No one is better qualified to write 
of “The Poetry of Thomas Walsh” 
than our contributor, JoHN BuN- 
KER, whom he chose as his literary 
executor, and who has recently com- 
pleted a selected edition of his 
poems to be published this Fall. We 
are glad of this opportunity to pay 
just tribute to Mr. Walsh, both as 
Catholic and as poet. 


THE only new name on our list 


this month is that of DANIEL 
WHITEHEAD Hicky, who, however, 
is a widely published young poet. 
His work appears most often in 
Harpex’s, The Forum, The Yale Re- 
view, The Commonweal, in many 
New York newspapers, and in 
various English periodicals. His 
“Inscription for a Sundial,” origi- 
nally printed in Harper’s, is to be 
included in Thomas Moult’s Best 
Poems of 1930. For three consecu- 
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tive years, Mr. Hicky has won first 
prize in the contest held by the 
Poetry Society of Georgia. He 
makes his home in Atlanta, where 
he is engaged in the cotton busi- 
ness. 


TruTH that is stranger than fic- 
tion is the substance of JAMES 
Owen Tryon’s “The Ghostly Wit- 
ness.” Mr. Tryon, himself a law- 
yer, is the nephew of the late Judge 
E. Henry Lacombe. 


FrANK H. Sweet (“Through the 
Eyes of the Naturalist”) has an in- 
exhaustible store of nature lore, into 
which he delves quite frequently for 
our benefit. His home is in 
Waynesboro, Va., but his journey- 
ings afar and afield must have been 
many to yield such a rich harvest of 
knowledge. 


DorotTuy FRANCES (Mrs. GERALD) 
Gurney (“Francis Thompson, 
Poet”) is another interesting Eng- 
lish convert, whose first work we 
published in 1924. We refer our 
readers to our May issue for bio- 
graphical data concerning her. 


MARGARET BLUNDELL (“A Seven- 
teenth Century Novice”) draws her 
story from family papers which 
have lain in a safe for two hundred 
and seventy years, part of the glori- 
ous heritage of a family true to the 
Faith through the centuries of Eng- 
land’s apostasy and persecution. 
Miss Blundell’s Mother, prominent 
Catholic novelist, whose books ap- 
peared under the pseudonym of M. 
E. Francis, died last March, and we 
hope soon to have an appreciation 
of her and her work from the pen 
of her daughter. 





Mew Books 


Letters to Women. By Joseph Auslander.—The Secret Bird. By Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse.—Creator Man. By Angela Morgan.—The Torrent and Other Poems. 
By Edward F. Garesché, S.J.—Bucolics and Caviar. By Benjamin Musser.— 


Crucibles. 


By Bernard Jaffe.—The Missions and Missionaries of California. Vol. 


I. By Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M.—The Testimony of Blood. By Ian R. Grant. 
—Masters of Nineteenth Century Prose. By Joseph J. Reilly.—Philosophy of Value. 
By Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C. The Spiritual Way. By Mother Bolton.—The 
Chronicles of the Fortunes of Richard Mahony. By Henry Handel Richardson.— 
Pioneer Catholic Journalism. By Paul J. Foik, C.S.C.—Daniel O’Connell. By Denis 
Gwynn.—Shorter Notices.——Pamphlet Publications. 


Letters to Women. By Joseph Aus- 
lander. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 

The Secret Bird. By Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.00. 

Creator Man. By Angela Morgan. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 

The Torrent and Other Poems. By 
Edward F. Garesché, S.J. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press. 
$1.50. 

Bucolics and Caviar. By Benjamin 
Musser. Atlanta: The Bozart 
Press. $1.50. 

One hears much of the revived 
pentonic scale in modern music: 
and it occurs to the reviewer that 
this accidental (or almost acciden- 
tal!) grouping of five recent books 
of verse might serve as a rather elo- 
quent commentary upon modern 
poetry and consequently upon mod- 
ern life. For each of the poets has 
a distinctly separate note; taken al- 
together, these produce a chord 
which achieves beauty and signifi- 
cance as an expression of our con- 
temporary psychology. 

In Letters to Women we have one 
of the most popular volumes of 
American verse published last year 
—and if not always representing 
Auslander at his highest, these “po- 
etic intimacies” make delectable 
reading. Taking for subject matter 


the cryptic and fastidious Elinor 
Wylie, Amy Lowell, Eleanora Duse, 
Emily Dickinson, the “lovely little 
child wife of Edgar Poe,” Fanny 
Brawne, Sappho and Lot’s unnamed 
but notorious consort, the author 
has carried the present vogue for 
biography into highly sympathetic, 
even colloquial poems which flaunt 
human interest with a vengeance. 
One may have doubts whether 


“That curious, lovely fault, 
Frozen into elegiac Salt,” 


of Lot’s wife was really as lovely as 
Mr. Auslander fancies—or whether 
his Sapphic raptures quite manage 
to arrive. But there is haunting 
passion in his interpretation of 
la Duse, in the intimate revela- 
tion of Amy Lowell, so vital in her 
“terrible loneliness,” and perhaps 
best of all is his picture of Emily 
Dickinson,— 


“Whose whisper was a moth, whose 
word 
Shivered and piped like the small 
bird 
Hidden in alders near some lake 
When twilight and the heart both 
break.” 


And his variation of verse form to 
subject is most artistically accom- 
plished. 
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In direct contrast to all this are 
the delicate sensibility and pure 
lyricism of Jessie Rittenhouse. An 
arrived artist who found long ago 
her particular métier, she seeks no 
novelty of matter or manner, but 
sings a song of peace and fulfill- 
ment. Her Silver Bird has flown 


into harbor and built its nest upon 
the full-bosomed tree: but there are 
moments when it seems a little wist- 
ful of the windy, blossomy gusts of 
a lost April, as in the song: 


“Dearest of all, you bid me sing, 
And yet you came upon a day 
When all the world was white 

with spring 
And stole my song away. 
For how can one who sang of pain, 
And of frustration and defeat, 
Take up his wonted theme again 
When all his days are sweet?” 


The storm and the stress of mid- 
summer ring still in the music of 
Angela Morgan, who feels her way 
among crowded flowers, now won- 
dering at the richness of the world’s 
fruit, now wounded by its lush and 
even less comprehensive weeds. 
Creator Man reveals a most respon- 
sive emotional nature, and what is 
known as “social consciousness” 
but might more warmly be de- 
scribed as cosmic sympathy. It 
sings with vigor and often with ec- 
stasy of the marvels of our modern 
life—the glory of molten metal, of 
the machine which is man’s friend 
but may also become his foe, of the 
air-conquering flights which are his 
newest reach toward the unreach- 
able. It sings also of the perennial 
human interests of womanhood, 
and in its “Love Song for a New 
Age” suggests a high and tender 
sublimation of passion thwarted— 
as it must so often be thwarted—by 
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the cruelty of convention or of cir- 
cumstance. Miss Morgan’s facility 
and the very quickness of her sym- 
pathies may easily become a dan- 
ger, may easily lure her to subjects 
too ephemeral for her powers. One 
hopes she will refuse definitely to 
be coerced (even by herself) into 
too personal or too occasional a 
singing. On the other hand, there 
is scarcely anything better in her 
volume than the naive simplicity of 
the free verse fragment which be- 
gins— 


“There is nothing in all this world 
so wonderful 
As getting up in the morning and 
going to work!” 


Edward Garesché, S.J., who will 
be remembered—among other rea- 
sons—as author of the most arrest- 
ing and successful poem on Niagara 
Falls yet written, attempts in the 
present volume and almost suc- 
ceeds in rivaling himself with a very 
beautiful ode on “Niagara in Win- 
ter.” Outside of the tender nature 
lyrics and equally tender devotional 
lyrics, the subject matter of his 
book has a curious kinship with 
Creator Man, since Father Garesché 
also writes in praise of modern ma- 
chinery, of the modern city streets, 
and with a particularly soaring fe- 
licity of aviation. And of all these 
things he writes with the persistent 
exuberance and optimism just noted 
in Miss Morgan’s work, sharing the 
very defect of that exquisite quality 
of enthusiasm which at times leads 
both poets into a seeming glorifica- 
tion, a magnifying of the transient; 
to which criticism the poets them- 
selves might well reply (as might 
the saints), that there is no tran- 
sient since there are no trifles! In- 
deed there is one quatrain in which 
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the priest seems to state the high 
reason for so ubiquitous an en- 
chantment: 


“God and the angels—and poets— 
can find ‘ 

Through the veil of darkness, the 
light behind, 

For the City of Earth is a won- 
drous whole— 

Man sees its body, but God its 
soul!” 


This naturally supernatural preoc- 
cupation draws from Father Gar- 
esché the one absolutely devotional 
note in our pentonic chord, since he 
finds love in God just as Miss Rit- 
tenhouse finds God in love. One of 
the most dramatic of these religious 
poems is his meditation upon the 
Assumption; another which achieves 
awe and beauty where there might 
have been a pious banality is upon 
“Communion in the Hospital.” 
Then, to add the needful tang of 
bitter-sweet, comes a little book of 
self-styled “mordant verse” from 
Benjamin Musser. This young and 
versatile poet has been hailed rather 
too often as the laureate of “enthu- 
siastic disillusion”; and undeniably 
there is more than a trace of dis- 
enchantment, of what used in the 
90’s to be called decadence and is 
now called psychological adventur- 
ing, in his highly experimental and 
even moody pages. But to say that 
the enthusiasm is infinitely greater 
than the disillusion is merely to 
point out that Mr. Musser is an au- 
thentic poet. And if one strain 
rings through his music with sacro- 
sanct and unshakable insistence it 
is his consuming enthusiasm for 
the passion called poetry. He writes 
as one “smitten with beauty,” keen 
for the “word beyond the word” of 
the poet’s initiation, mourning the 
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sin of the “reckless epithet,” all 
too painfully conscious of the inevi- 
table crucifizion of the pen. But 
the words which spring easily to the 
reviewer’s mind—the words zstheti- 
cism and exoticism—are entirely in- 
sufficient to sum up “Ben” Musser’s 
newest volume. There is a poign- 


antly human cry in the very fine 
sonnet “To His Children,” a haunt- 
ing and poignant lyricism in his 
symbolic song of the caged bird— 


“Take him where the lark sings 
And where the linnet, 
He will break your heart 
In half a minute”— 


and beneath much spiritual roving 
a keen hunger for the unity that 
finds its home in Catholic mysti- 
cism. Moreover, it is impossible to 
handle Bucolics and Caviar without 
a special thanksgiving for the dain- 
tily beautiful format given it by the 
Bozart Press. K. B. 


Crucibles. The Lives and Achieve- 
ments of the Great Chemists. By 
Bernard Jaffe. New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster. $5.00. 

This work, the winner of the 
$7,500 Francis Bacon award for a 
scientific volume humanizing a 
branch of knowledge, is eminently 
worthy of the distinction conferred 
upon it. It depicts the development 
of chemistry from the search for 
the elusive philosopher’s stone to 
the most recent theory of matter. 
The author stresses the human ele- 
ment more than the purely scien- 
tific. The kind of men who pur- 
sued the study of chemistry, their 
ways of working, and their out- 
standing achievements, constitute 
the gist of the account. 

The book consists of sixteen 
chapters and an epilogue. Each 
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chapter presents the leader of a 
school of thought in chemistry. 
But it does more than this, and 
herein the work shows unique im- 
aginative treatment. The leader is 
delineated in company with his as- 
sociates and projected against the 
historical background in which he 
lived. The thrilling story of a new 
discovery is as full of local color as 
is one of O. Henry’s stories. The 
characters stand out as living, work- 
ing, human beings in a vital palpi- 
tating social environment. In these 
pages Priestley, the discoverer of 
oxygen, hobnobs with the immor- 
tals of Jacob’s Coffee House. Dal- 
ton, the Quaker, who is the father 
of the atom, wends his kindly way 
through the court of William IV. 
Moseley, who reduced the universe 
to ninety-two elements, spent most 
of his time in the academic quiet of 
Oxford. And so each is an integral 
part of his time. 

Jaffe, in his expansive grasp of 
his problem, treats the development 
of chemistry as an organic move- 
ment in general history. In his 
method the intimate quality of bi- 
ography blends with the logic of 
chronological sequence and _ the 
vivid picture quality of good his- 
tory. The author displays profound 
scholarship in his chosen field com- 
bined with a faculty for painstak- 
ing, accurate research. The Eng- 
lish is clear, concise, varied and no- 
ticeably lacking in scientific subtle- 
ties. The volume is adequately pro- 
vided with portraits and diagram- 
matic illustrations. 

From the nobly written epilogue 
we learn that chemistry is not the 
explanation of existence, neither is 
it an end in itself. It is merely a 
means to an understanding of final 
truths. For the general student of 


chemistry and for the ordinary 
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reader the book may be recom- 

mended as an entertaining, stimu- 

lating, and inspiration-giving work. 
M. Cc. K. 


The Missions and Missionaries of 
California. By Rev. Zephyrin En- 
gelhardt, O.F.M. Vol. I. Lower 
California. Santa Barbara, Cal.: 
Mission Santa Barbara. $4.00. 
The fondest memory of my four 

visits to California is my interview 
with that prince of historians, the 
scholarly Father Engelhardt of 
Santa Barbara. I had just read and 
reviewed his four volumes on the 
Missions and Missionaries of Cali- 
fornia, and was therefore doubly 
welcome. He has won the respect 
of non-Catholic scholars by his 
loyalty to truth, his meticulous ac- 
curacy, and his untiring labor of 
correction and revision as new docu- 
ments are discovered. 

The volume before us is no mere 
reprint. Every section has been 
thoroughly revised, new documents 
inserted, and four new chapters 
added to bring the narrative down 
to our times. After an introductory 
chapter which records the attempts 
at colonization made in Lower Cali- 
fornia by Fernando Cortez, and the 
discoveries on the West Coast as 
far north as the sixtieth degree of 
latitude (1533-1603), the author de- 
scribes the missionary activities of 
the Jesuits (1679-1767), the Fran- 
ciscans (1767-1773) and the Domin- 
icans (1773-1854). 

Catholics may well be proud of 
this splendid record of the missions 
of California. Despite every pos- 
sible obstacle—epidemics, Indian 
wars, opposition of Spanish offi- 
cials, extreme poverty—they won 
countless Indians to Christ, only to 
see their work ruined in the end by 
unscrupulous anti-Catholic liberals, 




















who robbed the natives in the name 
of liberty of thought. The Church 
in these United States owes a great 
debt to the humble Franciscan his- 
torian of Santa Barbara for this de- 
tailed account of the pioneer days 
of the Western missions. B.L.C. 


The Testimony of Blood. By Ian R. 
Grant. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd. 3:s.6d. 

Most Catholic readers have heard 
of the miracle of the blood of St. 
Januarius in Naples, but perhaps 
there are some who are unaware 
that a number of other “blood rel- 
ics” are subject to periodical lique- 
factions. Captain Grant has evi- 
dently made a very thorough study 
of these cases, as well as of the 
most famous of their kind—that of 
St. Januarius—and his book, there- 
fore, has the advantage of being a 
record of first-hand observation as 
well as a compilation of historical 
matter connected with the relics in 
question. 

Comparatively little has been 
written in English on the subject so 
far, the chief authority on the St. 
Januarius liquefactions being the 
English Jesuit Father Herbert 
Thurston. With him Captain Grant 
takes issue, as does Msgr. Barnes in 
the preface to the present work. 
Apparently the author and his 
sponsor both consider the Jesuit 
Father unduly skeptical and they 
advance various arguments against 
the latter’s dicta. However, in fair- 
ness to Father Thurston it must be 
admitted that Captain Grant and 
Msgr. Barnes both appear to have 
attributed to him more wide-sweep- 
ing assertions than he really made. 
We would advise the reader who is 
genuinely anxious to grasp the two 
sides of the controversy and to ar- 
rive at an independent opinion to 
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read, in connection with the pres- 
ent excellent work, Father Thurs- 
ton’s article “The ‘Miracle’ of St. 
Januarius” in the April number of 
The Month, published by the Eng- 
lish Jesuits in London. G. D. M. 


Masters of Nineteenth Century Prose. 
By Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D. New 
York: Ginn & Co. $4.00. 

Britain of the nineteenth century 
is noted for many accomplishments. 
Among these stands her achieve- 
ment in prose writing. In the thirty 
years since the close of the century 
a new generation of readers has 
grown up, some of whom are 
strangely ignorant of the great writ- 
ing that made the nineteenth the 
foremost century of prose, some of 
whom are strangely indifferent to 
it, some of whom are swept away, 
like their fathers, by its magic, by 
its force, by its beauty, by its tre- 
mendous effectiveness, by the amaz- 
ing variety of its perfections. This 
third group, I think, is growing. 
More and more of our young Geor- 
gians are becoming Victorian in 
their admirations. For a giant is a 
giant, even when compared with an 
individual by no means a pigmy. 
Much though one, whether born in 
the nineteenth century or the twen- 
tieth, may esteem his favorite of to- 
day, Newman remains Newman still, 
Lamb knows no peer, Arnold and 
Ruskin yet fling their challenge 
across the decades with voices that 
make you listen. 

For one who believes this, and no 
intelligent person seriously denies 
it, Dr. Reilly’s new book of readings 
is a delight. One of the important 
qualifications we may expect in the 
editor of a book of selections is the 
ability to select. To edit such a 
volume presupposes, among other 
things, scholarship, good judgment, 
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and a sense of proportion. College 
instructors who have been looking 
for a book of readings in nineteenth 
century prose will discover this 
book to have been prepared with 
unusual skill indeed. And the read- 
er, in college or out, will find that 
the 800 pages of this work will yield 
to him a richness rarely equaled in 
a book of selections. All the speci- 
mens are significant; all are repre- 
sentative; not one is uninteresting. 
Professor Reilly has done a first 
class piece of work. His volume 
deserves a wide circulation, and un- 
doubtedly will receive it. J. F. Ww. 


Philosophy of Value. By Leo Rich- 
ard Ward, C.S.C. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

One of the most important points 
stressed in Father Ward’s interest- 
ing and instructive volume is the 
distinction between what might be 
termed the subjective and the ob- 
jective attitude towards philosophy 
in general and towards the philoso- 
phy of value in particular. The 
subjective attitude, which is dis- 
tinctly non-Catholic, would seem to 
originate in the anthropocentric 
trend of intellectual activity outside 
the Church. As directly applied to 
the philosophy of value, this means, 
as Prall puts it, that “I determine 
value and confer it” (p. 49), i.e., 
that nothing is of value in itself, but 
merely because I happen to value it. 
Presumably this theory can be ap- 
plied logically even to God Himself; 
this seems like a far-off echo of 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. 
This subjective attitude may be 
found, whether implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, in practically every one of 
the non-Catholic philosophers 
whose theories of value are set 
forth by Father Ward in Part I. of 
his book. 
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Part Il-is constructive, and deals 
with the Catholic answer to the va- 
rious difficulties suggested in Part I. 
The positive exposition is in the 
main clear and convincing, proving 
that objects have value in them- 
selves, independently of whether or 
not I may happen to value them; 
they derive their “value,” as they 
do their being, ultimately from God. 
Some points, however, might be 
made clearer. For instance, to say 
that “action itself may be the end 
of acting . . . and thus God is not 
without an aim in acting” (p. 103), 
is ambiguous for the simple reason 
that God’s end in acting is Himself, 
and not action as such. Again, it 
is misleading to state that “the ob- 
ject of action or interest acquires no 
real thing . . . but a conceptual 
something” (p. 171), for the “con- 
ceptual something” is certainly real, 
though not actual. These points, 
however, are in a sense minor de- 
fects. Father Ward, in giving us 
the first book in English on this 
subject to be written from the Cath- 
olic viewpoint, has made a very im- 
portant and necessary contribution 
to philosophic thought, and has in 
addition presented his contribution 
in a most readable form. K.E. M. 


The Spiritual Way. By Mother Bol- 


ton, Religious of the Cenacle. 

Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 

Book One, 48 cents. Book Two, 

52 cents. Book Three, 56 cents. 

Book Four, 72 cents. 

This progressive series, in four 
books, is an important contribution 
to catechetical literature, and a 
most interesting application of mod- 
ern principles of pedagogy to the 
presentation of religious truths to 
young minds. It is not always dif- 
ficult to develop a consciousness of 
the reality of theology in children, 
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but with the ordinary methods of 
catechetical instruction, it is fre- 
quently impossible so to impress 
them with spiritual values as to 
make of these a dependable guide 
for mature years. If Catechism be 
taught coldly, without picturesque- 
ness, and as a mere congeries of ab- 
stract truths, the “teens” are apt to 
see the last of its influence. If, on 
the other hand, the anthropomor- 
phic be thoughtlessly developed, 
and the child grown-up be intellec- 
tually inclined, skepticism and loss 
of faith may readily ensue. The 
Spiritual Way charts a safe and de- 
lightful course between the reefs. 
The series of instructions, cover- 
ing all the essential truths of the 
spiritual life, is based on a keen un- 
derstanding of the psychology of 
children. A nicely balanced appre- 
ciation of the proper measures of 
literal tuition and illustration by 
anecdote makes The Spiritual Way 


not only another and a better meth- 
od of teaching religion to children, 
but a real instrumentality for con- 
veying to their intelligence the pro- 
found reality of doctrines and the 


abiding beauty of goodness. Famil- 
iarity with Biblical stories and great 
Biblical texts is established. The 
style admirably suited to the under- 
standing of children, has a peda- 
gogical value of itself, for concur- 
rently with the fulfillment of its 
first purpose, the books serve as ex- 
cellent manuals for developing the 
children’s vocabulary. Each chap- 
ter concludes with two Scripture 
texts in musical setting, the first in 
Gregorian Chant, thus offering the 
children early opportunity of ac- 
quaintance with the Church’s dis- 
tinctive music; the second in a 
rhythmical setting by Cornelia S. 
Crane, so melodiously conceived as 
to constitute naive means of assur- 
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ing the memorizing of the text it- 
self. 

The artistic illustrations are 
unique, technically excellent, and 
proposed with consistent thought of 
the general pedagogy of the books. 
These constitute an integral unit in 
a most interesting and practical 
scheme for teaching religion to chil- 
dren. Parents as well as teachers 
will find in The Spiritual Way 
material for which they have long 
been waiting. W.J.F. 


The Chronicles of the Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony. By Henry Han- 
del Richardson. New York: W. 
W. Norton Co. 3 vols. $2.50 
each. 

Australia Feliz, the first volume 
of this extraordinary trilogy, was 
published over twenty years ago un- 
der another title. It was followed 
eight years later by the second vol- 
ume, The Way Home, but both of 
them were practically still-born un- 
til the publication some months ago 
of the concluding volume, Ultima 
Thule, which created such a sensa- 
tion as to compel the re-issue of its 
predecessors, and we are now in 
possession of an unquestionable 
masterpiece, a term which this re- 
viewer uses all the more willingly 
because she so seldom has occasion 
to use it at all. Appraisal of such 
an achievement is difficult in any- 
thing short of an extensive study. 
The first difficulty arises from the 
dimensions of the work, which are 
on a gigantic scale, inasmuch as the 
story covers not only a considerable 
period of one man’s life, showing 
the consistency and variation of his 
character under different circum- 
stances, but portrays a host of oth- 
er individuals, each of them a dis- 
tinct and unforgettable personality, 
while the action is carried to vari- 
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ous parts of the world and repro- 
duces a rather remote and some- 
what unfamiliar period. 

It is hard to say in which aspect 
of the novelist’s technique Miss 
Richardson (the author’s nom de 
plume) is at her best. Her charac- 
terizations are undoubtedly one ele- 
ment of her excellence, whether ex- 
emplified in Mahony himself, with 
his difficult temperament, his com- 
plex but vacillating character; in 
Mary, his wife, a vivid, dynamic 
personality, who grows in interest 
and importance from her first ap- 
pearance on the scene until the final 
curtain, which is hers by every title 
of greatness; in the Mahony chil- 
dren, the twin “Dumplings,” and 
Cuffy, who belongs with the immor- 
tal children of literature; in the re- 
spective families of Richard and 
Mary; or in their motley assortment 
of friends. Miss Richardson’s su- 


preme achievement under this head 
lies in the fact that she has not only 
been able to create characters, but 
to make them live and move and 
alter, in Mahony’s case to be made 
giddy by success and crazed by dis- 


aster. The ability to do this is the 
touchstone of genius, the test by 
which many even of the masters 
are found wanting. 

The story is engrossing, despite 
its multiplicity of detail. The ac- 
tion moves with the “deliberate 
speed” of life itself, the dénouement 
being so inextricably knit with it as 
to convey the impression that Miss 
Richardson accepts the dictum that 
character is fate. 

Another element of her success 
lies in the way she handles an en- 
vironment that changes from colo- 
nial Australia in the days of the 
gold rush, to England, to Australia, 
to the European continent, and 
back again to Australia, now in sad 
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irony called “Ultima Thule,” the 
way in which she re-creates for us 
another age that, unlike many simi- 
lar reproductions, does not smell of 
the paste used in sticking together 
old newspaper clippings, but has 
for the reader all the interest of the 
contemporary scene. 

It has been objected that the story 
is too tragic, too packed with woe, 
that no single life could know such 
an accumulation of sorrow. To 
that we can only reply that they 
have been blessed in their experi- 
ence who can say so. It is true, 
however, that the gloom is unre- 
lieved by anything like humor and 
that is the one respect in which 
Miss Richardson falls short. There 
are ludicrous scenes, but they en- 
hance rather than relieve the trag- 
edy. Mary’s meeting with the in- 
sane Richard recalls Cordelia min- 
istering to the “foolish, fond old 
man,” her father. This writer can 
indeed stir an almost Shakespearean 
pity, but she is incapable of Shake- 
spearean laughter. 

When all is said, the book’s true 
greatness consists, as it consists in 
all art, in its interpretation of life, 
in its conception of men and wom- 
en as something nobler than the 
beasts that perish, of greater value 
than the wind-tossed dust, in its 
recognition that despite their little- 
ness they have a capacity for heroic 
demeanor, that they are beings en- 
dowed with the terrible prerogative 
of choice, for whom failure is not 
defeat, nor loss ignominy, nor death 
the end. In the case of Richard es- 
pecially this faculty is demon- 
strated in the unforgettable scene 
in which, although he is already 
half mad and therefore not wholly 
responsible, he wrestles with the 
temptation to suicide. 

Mary, who is represented as al- 
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most devoid of religious sense, is 
nevertheless throughout her life a 
very pattern of wholesome virtue 
and in the end her conduct rises to 
heights that would seem to overtop 
the reach of nature unassisted by 
grace, lofty though the records of 
ancient Sparta have shown that 
reach to be. There is nothing 
Spartan about Mary, however, and 
the only explanation of conduct that 
so closely resembles sanctity is that, 
like so many exponents of a civili- 
zation that has lost the Christian in- 
heritance on which it is based, Mary 
nnconsciously patterns her behavior 
upon the Sermon on the Mount. 

B. M. K. 


Pioneer Catholic Journalism. By 
Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
New York: The United States 
Catholic Historical Society. Mono- 
graph Ser. XI. 

Father Foik has traced for us 
with painstaking accuracy the his- 
tory of the pioneer efforts in Cath- 
olic journalism in these United 
States from the earliest times down 
to the year 1840 inclusive. Forty- 
three newspapers and magazines 
appear in this interesting chronicle, 
the author giving us a good idea of 
their origin, scope, progress and 
duration. Many of them were short 
lived, and only two have lasted to 
our day. Catholics were as a rule 
apathetic in their support, and the 
lack of funds brought many a paper 
to an early grave. Anyone reading 
their files will realize the great fight 
our fathers had to wage for the civil 
and religious liberty of Catholics, 
granted indeed by the Constitution, 
but negatived by an ignorant and 
prejudiced anti-Catholic majority. 

The Protestant papers of the 
early nineteenth century were scur- 
rilous in the extreme, travestying 
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our doctrines and practices, and 
calumniating our bishops, priests 
and nuns. They even incited mobs 
in Charlestown and Philadelphia to 
burn down our convents and our 
churches. They dared not go to ex- 
tremes in New York, for it had a 
militant Archbishop Hughes, who 
told Catholics to defend themselves 
if the civil authorities proved recre- 
ant to their duty like their confréres 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
The slanderers of the Church met 
their match in many a hard-hitting, 
intelligent apologist, clerical and 
lay. Brownson, McGee, McMaster, 
Father Richard, Bishop England, 
Archbishop Hughes—these names 
will ever be held in honor by Amer- 
icans who love fair play and hon- 
esty. 

We are indeed grateful to Father 
Foik for his scholarly volume, and 
hope he will follow it up with a sec- 
ond one on Catholic journalism 


from 1840 to the present day. The 
United States Historical Society, un- 
der whose auspices this book is 
published, should have the ardent 


support of every Catholic. We 
must be quick to gather together 
the fragments, lest they be lost. 

B. L. C. 


Daniel O’Connell: The Irish Liber- 
ator. By Denis Gwynn. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$5.00. 

Some life stories are rich in ro- 
mance, dramatic in their own right, 
and so surcharged with pathos, pas- 
sion, and human appeal that they 
stir the heart and fire the imagina- 
tion of later generations. Such a 
life is Blessed Thomas More’s, an- 
other is Mary Queen of Scots’, an- 
other is Abraham Lincoln’s, anoth- 
er is Daniel O’Connell’s. 

In all the bitter and often abor- 
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tive struggles of the masses for lib- 
erty in nineteenth century Europe, 
what figure emerges so dynamic and 
so appealing as his? His huge 
frame, his striking head, his beau- 
tiful and mobile mouth which re- 
lieved his features of coarseness, his 
golden and sonorous voice were un- 
forgettable. He was equipped as 
few other men have ever been to 
win upon the imagination of those 
who sat in political darkness. In 
half a dozen countries of Europe 
his name became a household word 
and that glorious voice which made 
eighty thousand men cheer or weep 
at the hill of Tara awoke echoes 
wherever Democracy, flouted and 
denied, sought to raise her head. 
His education on the continent, 
his marriage, his success at the bar, 
his amazing industry, his interest 
in righting the wrongs of Ireland 
which became the supreme passion 
of his life, his achievement of Cath- 
olic Emancipation, his marvelous 
influence over the people of Ireland, 
his resourcefulness in thwarting his 
political foes, his refusal of personal 
honors because they might hamper 
his work for his country, his tenac- 
ity and superb sanity in cleaving to 
his gospel of law and order in all 
agitation, his superhuman restraint 
in the face of provocation deliber- 
ately planned to madden his people, 
his unshakable sense of justice to 
Protestant as well as Catholic, his 
tireless efforts to lay the ghosts of 
religious prejudice— here are the 
essential elements in one of the 
most heroic lives in history. In the 
divine scheme of things O’Connell 
was endowed with an unfailing 
sense of humor and an inalienable 
belief in his great mission. Thus 
he was able to withstand for thirty 
years all the assaults of a stupid 
bourbonism, a savage bigotry, and 
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a malice so protean that it would 
seem incredible did we not know to 
what lengths even intelligent peo- 
ple may be driven by their own 
moral blindness. 

Mr. Gwynn has in O’Connell’s 
eareer one of the world’s greatest 
stories and he tells it with skill and 
effectiveness. He has not, happily, 
indulged in fictionizing (the silly 
trick by which the art of biography 
is debased ), nor has he sought to give 
O’Connell’s life a fictitious dramati- 
zation which it did not need. He 
does not put the Liberator on a ped- 
estal; rather he presents a “close 
up” of him both as man and as agi- 
tator, and he declines to conceal 
his faults. But his sympathy, 
though restrained, is just and he 
reveals O’Connell psychology with 
sure and delicate hand. In these 
fluent and graceful pages there lives 
again a great man, a dedicated spir- 
it, with whose gospel in its noblest 
implications the world has not yet 
caught up. J.J5.R. 


Shorter Notices—In Lanterns of 
the Blue (Published by the author, 
Santa Clara, Calif.: University of 
Santa Clara), Rev. John D. Walshe, 
S.J., gives to the reader of contem- 
porary verse a return to the classic 
form and theme of English poetry. 
The title poem of his volume, in 
heroic blank verse, is Dantesque in 
its aim to envision the universe; it 
is rich with philosophical thought, 
phrased often in lines of beauty. 
Lyrics, legends, and odes complete 
the volume, all done in the manner 
of the old school, a manner which 
sometimes comes as a relief in this 
age of spasmodic verse writing. 

Mary Coles Carrington’s Pilgrim 
Paths (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The 
Torch Press, The Bookfellows) re- 
veals a poet gifted with wholesome 
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lyric power. “Summer Twilight,” 
with its apt and original phrasing, 
is an example of this; it is one of 
many little gems in the book. The 
sonnets are good, especially “Exile,” 
“Russia—1922,” and “Kinship.” In 
every way this small volume of 
verse is pleasing; frequently it is 
surprisingly better than the aver- 
age. 

One of the best things to be found 
in John Richard Moreland’s Newry 
(New York: James T. White & Co. 
$1.50) is a four stanza lyric, “Bright 
Blue Water.” Thought, feeling, clear 
musical utterance, and a certain 
touch of wise humor, make this lit- 
tle poem one to be remembered. 
There are others almost as good in 
the volume. The title poem 
“Newry,” which turns an old theme 
to a new and charming phrasing; a 
few beautiful religious poems; some 
highly dramatic sonnets; and a 
small number of Negro “spirituals” 
which have an authentic swing to 
them: these make up a volume of 
verse of rather superior quality. 

Reminiscence is the keynote to 
William Dudley Foulke’s Earth’s 
Generations Pass (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.75). Mr. 
Foulke, now an octogenarian, re- 
views the world as it is, in his open- 
ing poem, stressing particularly the 
aftermath of the World War in Eu- 
rope. The author knows his Eu- 
rope, especially his Italy, and in par- 
ticular his Italian, as the smooth 
and musical translations from 
Petrarch, which conclude his vol- 
ume, attest. There are other trans- 
lations and paraphrases, from the 
Greek, from the Hindu, a number 
of beautifully done sonnets, some 
memorable passages from the au- 
thor’s Indiana Centennial Ode 
(1916), and over and through all 
the volume a tone of mellow gentle- 
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ness, scholarship, and urbanity, 
which give this book a true distinc- 
tion. 

The publication of Unison (At- 
lanta: Ernest Hartsock, The Bozart 
Press. $2.00) reveals not only 
taste and discernment on the part 
of the editor of the volume, Ellen 
M. Carroll, but reminds the reader 
that what is popularly called, with 
a certain air of condescension, 
“Newspaper Verse,” is not seldom 
good poetry. Unison is compiled 
from the “Choir Practice” column 
of the Charleston, S. C., Evening 
Post, which column apparently at- 
tracts distinguished writers who 
give to it of their best. Many names 
well known in the contemporary 
school appear in this collection as 
signatures to verses of a high or- 
der. Mr. Musser’s “Equinox” is 
among the best contributions to the 
volume. 

Unusual, unique in every way, is 
Mary Brennan Clapp’s And Then 
Re-Mold It (Missoula, Mont.: Har- 
old G. Merriam. $1.25). The beauty 
that is in these poems is the beauty 
of the pomegranate, bloom and fruit; 
there is tang to it, a wholesome 
pungency, no lusciousness of the 
over ripe. In a day when many 
women write, a poet like this stands 
out with a feminine vigor that is re- 
mindful of the women of Sigrid 
Undset, who writes, it will be re- 
membered, of woman before she be- 
came “emancipated” and unsexed. 
“Faith,” as Mrs. Clapp says (in 
“Faith is for Seed”), “Faith is a 
hard fruit, slow to ripen.” Those 
eight brief clear-cut words give the 
key to this volume. But there is no 
hardness in Mrs. Clapp’s poetry, un- 
less it be the hardness of the meaty 
and flavorous fruit pit. Woman’s 
life, woman’s heart and soul, is in 
these stimulating verses; a breath 
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of the winey mountain air of the 
West, especially in “An Eagle Flew 
Across the Trail”; and on the whole 
some of the best lyric poetry that 
has come, modestly and unan- 
nounced, into recent print. 

Because of its theme, which is the 
exemplification of the truth that 
“virtue is made perfect in infirm- 
ity,” Saints for Sinners, by Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50), isa 
remarkably encouraging book for 
all Christians who are struggling, in 
the face of the disgust and weari- 
ness and disillusion which seem to 
be special characteristics of our 
age, to make spiritual progress and 
to advance in the knowledge and 
love of God. It is significant that 
all but the first two of the saints in- 
cluded in the series are of the Cath- 
olic Revival and the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in other words, 
they are servants of God whose spir- 
itual growth was effected in the aft- 
ermath of that apostasy whose lega- 
tees we are. In certain cases Arch- 
bishop Goodier’s studies have the 
force of a new revelation about serv- 
ants of God whom we thought we 
knew and understood. The “fail- 
ure” of St. Francis Xavier and the 
picture of the last years of St. John 
of the Cross suggest new and more 
profound lines of thought and medi- 
tation to those of us who had pre- 
viously thought of their lives in 
terms of great achievement—vast 
missionary labors and the produc- 
tion of some of the greatest mysti- 
cal literature of all time. Inciden- 
tally, one may suggest the reading 
of the present volume to those who 
have lightly applied to Jesuit writ- 
ings the terms “hard” and “un- 
mystical.” 

Hebrewisms of West Africa, by 
Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S.J. (New 


York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press. $7.50), the author tells us, 
“is the consequence of eleven years 
of intensive research, after the pre- 
liminary five years spent in Ja- 
maica.” His contact with the Ne- 
groes of Jamaica, descendants of 
the Ashantis of the African Gold 
Coast, convinced him that there was 
an historical relationship between 
them and the Hebrews of two thou- 
sand years ago. He found many 
Hebrewisms in the Ashanti tribal 
customs, and many words which 
had a striking resemblance to those 
of equivalent Hebrew meaning. For 
example, Yame, the Supreme Being 
of the Ashanti, is to all appearances 
none other than the Yahweh of pre- 
exilic times, and the ancient tribal 
religion has much in common with 
the divided worship of Yahweh in 
the reign of King Manasses, as re- 
vived at Elaphantine, and then 
passed on in the course of time 
from the Nile to the Niger. The au- 
thor modestly does not claim any 
degree of certitude for this novel 
theory, but he firmly believes that 
it will be proved at some future 
date. 

Introductory Studies in Newman, 
edited by Sister Mary Antonia, B. 
V. M., Ph.D. (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.56), is what, after al!, 
the ideal textbook perhaps ought to 
be—namely, a book of ideal texts. 
As such, it should be welcomed by 
the high school and college teachers 
for whose classroom work it is de- 
signed. It contains The Dream of 
Gerontius, two chapters of Callista, 
six sermons and essays, a short bib- 
liography, just enough stimulating 
editorial notes, and a wealth of 
teaching questions. The editor has 
done her praiseworthy utmost to 
show zealous teachers how to pre- 
pare youthful hearts for the joyous 
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message that the heart of Newman 
speaks.—There has been a reprint 
of Dr. E. Sommer’s and Mr. John 
A. Fitzgerald’s juxtalinear transla- 
tion of the four books of Czsar’s 
Gallic War, reviewed in our pages 
last year. It has evidently proven 
its worth in the hands of teachers 
and students, doubtless on account 
of its two translations, one phrase 
by phrase, the other a free rendition 
in smoothly flowing English (Illion, 
N. Y.: The Continental Press). Mr. 
Fitzgerald is likewise co-author 
with Professor Petitmangin and the 
Abk4 Ernest Dimnet of a very well 
received Latin Grammar. 


Pamphlet Publications. — Despite 
the heroic accomplishments of the 
Catholic School system, 2,000,000 
Catholic children are being educated 
in the Public Schools where reli- 
gion may not be taught. The prob- 
lem of the religious education of 
these children of Holy Mother 
Church is forcefully presented by 
Rev. Joseph J. Mereto in Catholic 
Children of the Public Schools. The 
successful efforts being made to 
cope with the situation are used to 
illustrate the possibilities for con- 
certed and extended activity in be- 
half of these little ones of Christ 
who, by force of circumstances or 
the will of their parents, are de- 
prived of the inestimable benefits 
of religious education (Huntington, 
Ill.: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 10 
cents). The urgency of the ques- 
tion is further forced home in read- 
ing a very careful study of The 
Menace of Atheism, by Rev. William 
I. Lonergan, S.J. It is a fact known 
to all thinking Americans that, 
while the many splendidly religious 
men and women teachers in our 
Public Schools are “in no wise al- 
lowed to color their teaching with 
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their religious convictions,” the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism confidently 
asserts “that the schools in their 
courses fight for Atheism.” The 
problem of the Catholic child in this 
environment is our special and 
heavy responsibility but responsi- 
bility does not rest there. As Amer- 
icans we must see to it, as Dr. Wei- 
gle of Yale says, that the principle 
of separation of Church and State 
be “not so construed as to render 
the State a fosterer of non-religion 
or Atheism” (New York: The Amer- 
ica Press, 25 cents). 

The turn of the wheel which faces 
us with a renaissance of paganism, 
faces us also with the need for in- 
telligent understanding, as well as 
use, of the fundamental means to 
Christian victory. So we find an in- 
creasing effort to familiarize us with 
the words of the Sacred Liturgy and 
the rites for the administration of 
the Sacraments, such as The Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, giving “the Order 
of Baptism” and referring for ex- 
planation to a C. T. S. pamphlet 
(Baptism and Churching); The 
Marriage Service, containing “The 
Nuptial Mass” and “The Form of 
Blessing without the Mass”; The 
Last Sacraments and Prayers for 
the Dying arranged with explana- 
tory introduction, by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, with in- 
troduction and notes, compiled by 
Rev. Robert Eaton of the Birming- 
ham Oratory, enables us to make a 
constant companion of the great 
Epistle; three of Cardinal Newman’s 
sermons are also made available as 
traveling companions — Jlluminat- 
ing Grace, Mary and Her Glories 
and Christ upon the Waters, as also 
the glorious account of The Con- 
version of St. Augustine taken from 
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his Confessions; the rationalist’s 
“natural” explanation of the mir- 
acles of Christ is carefully examined 
and found wanting by Rev. R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J., in Faith Healing in the 
Gospels; the approaching centenary 
of the revelation of The Miraculous 
Medal to Ven. Catherine Labouré 
gives timeliness to Cecil Kerr’s very 
interesting story of the intimacy of 
the holy novice with the Blessed 
Mother of God; another tribute to 
her whom “all generations shall call 
blessed” is the establishment of 
The Carfin Grotto, in the coal re- 
gions near Glasgow, so well de- 
scribed by Rev. T. N. Taylor; to the 
very able writer, Rev. O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R., we are indebted 
for an epitome of The Life of the 
Blessed Virgin; other valuable 
sketches of saints and holy people 
are: St. Wenceslas, by Msgr. Joseph 
Hanush, Blessed John Plessington, 
by Mary G. Cardwell, M.D., Mary 
Ward, by Mother Mary Joseph of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Michael, an Apostolate of 
Suffering, Rev. Edmond Henri’s ac- 
count of a saintly child (already 
noticed in our pages when it first 
appeared in Xaveriana) which 
Mother Keppel, R.S.H., has happily 
put into English; The Prisoners of 
Framlingham, by John Booth, a 
very full account of conditions at 
this prison for “recusants” in the 
days of Elizabeth. Rev. A. F. Day, 
S.J., while giving the substantial 
circumstances of the, so-called, 
Mortara Mystery, the baptism of an 
infant Jew, in danger of death, by 
a Christian maid and his subse- 
quent adoption and education by 
Pope Pius IX., suggests further 
study of this “case” around which 
controversy has raged; a most in- 
teresting account of The Catholic 
Needlework Guild, by its Honorable 
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Secretary, C. Faudel-Phillips, and 
two stories, True Honours, by Mar- 
ian Nesbitt, and Frideswide, by Eliz- 
abeth Macnamara, complete the fer- 
tile output of the Catholic Truth So- 
city (London, 5 cents each). 

Pope Pius XI. and Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth, offers the text of 
the beautiful Encyclical with an 
“Outline” for the benefit of readers; 
The Mothers of the Saints, by Rev. 
P. Drouet, C.M., originally pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC Wor cp, is 
both a tribute and a stimulus to 
mothers; the truths of the Church 
and her indomitable vitality are dis- 
cussed by Rev. Albert Power, S.J., 
as Catholic Secrets; the kindly apos- 
tolate of The Neighbours is told by 
E. J. H. in a tale of life in Australia 
(Melbourne: Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Rev. Michael Watson, S.J., de- 
picts Our Lady as God’s Master- 
piece, “our human nature’s solitary 
boast”; an account of the Medizval 
Trade Guilds, by Mary A. Brunning, 
B.A., is full of information and in- 
terest; likewise that on Church 
Bells, by Alice Therese Adams, and 
on The Catholic Church and the 
Sick, by Mary G. Cardwell, M.D. 
The reasons Why You Should be a 
Catholic are succinctly summed up 
by Rev. L. Rumble, M.S.C., S.T.D. 
(Dublin: Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, 5 cents each). 

Our High Mass, arranged by Rev. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, draws us closer 
to the mysterious beauty of the Li- 
turgical text and accompanying 
chant. Intimate and stimulating 
talks with and to boys are: A Dream, 
by Rev. George A. Mulry, S.J., The 
White Plume of Aloysius, by Al- 
fred Barrett, S.J., and I Can Read 
Anything, by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. (5 cents each). From the 
Queen’s Work Press also come two 

















further contributions to the “Cate- 
chetical Series,” of great usefulness, 
one a suggested program of prayer 
for a monthly Vocation Day, the 
other a leaflet chart showing the 
Growth of‘ the Churches in the 
United States, by Rev. Leo A. Doyle, 
S.J. ($1.00 for 50). 

The Neumann Record of April, 
1930, is devoted almost exclusively 
to the sanctity and influence of the 
Venerable John N. Neumann. Some 
brief accounts of the present for- 
eign mission activities of the Re- 
demptorists fill out the number 
(Philadelphia: “Nord-Amerika” 
Press). The lovely story of a child 
of predilection of the Sacred Heart 
is that of The Little Herald of the 
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Enthronement, Jane McClory, told 
by Rev. John P. Clarke. It is pri- 
vately published by her parents at 
Trowbridge, Illinois. 

The very important question of 
“The Soviet and Religion” forms 
the content of International Concili- 
ation for June. The “Debate in the 
British House of Lords,” the “De- 
cree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee” and _ the 
“Protest of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI.” are given in full. A Special 
Bulletin has been issued to cover 
the “Memorandum on the Organi- 
zation of a Régime of European 
Federal Union” of M. Briand (New 
York: 405 West 117th St., 5 cents 
each). 
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